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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 


as 

certain 

aS 
tomorrow's 
newspaper, 


additional 
evidence that the 
need for protection 
against criminal 
activity is climbing. 


The range of 
coverages is wide— 
the new Blanket Crime 
Policy, revised SD, 
employees’ bonds, 
even the burglary 
provisions of the 
residential package 
policies. 


The companies of the Crum & Forster 

Group offer specialized assistance 

in all phases of dishonesty coverages. 

Ask your @® tield representative ad 
for details. Or write us, soon. i / 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Organized 1824 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP [i 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO 
of ‘Insurance Companies Orwanized 1837 
. THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO 
U.S. Branch Incorporated 1851 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE | THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO 
U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 
WILLIAM STREET 
hes CN NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
TL + PACIFIC DEPT. SAM FRANCISCS =» SOUTHERN OEPT., ATLANTA ~ CUTICLE Tt TS SLES 








WE DON’T 


BELIEVE IN 


RIDING 


=z HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 


are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit 
the dimensions of the particular Financial 
Institution and Insurance Agency. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability 
Insurance related to the financing of 
automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, 
and our program includes all of the protective 


Without any obligation what- 
soever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 


lyze your insurance program. 


coverages so necessary to sound lending 
practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


merican Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 


Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK 


M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 





Insurance Stocks Best®’s Stock Index 
Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1960 Range Bid Price 

High Low 4/29/60 
Aetna Casualty (a) 7 77 7? 
Aetna Insurance 69'/2 7 
Agricultural Insurance | 273; 2R\/ 
American Equitable Assurance 42 
American General Insurance 
American Home Assurance 
American |nsurance 
mye adeeg Re-insurance | } : 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance ' 
Boston Insurance ; ; + —— a 
Camden Fire Insurance 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers’ Group Associates (c) 
Employers Re-Insurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit Co, of Md. 
Fireman's Fund Insurance 
General ce tesurance 1959 1960 
Glens Falis Insurance 
Globe & Republic Insurance 23 | . . 
ng he away Mla End of 30Fire 30 *500 30Fire 30 500 

i i k 

Hanover Insurance 40 Month & Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Life Stocks 


Hartford Fire Insurance (f 


) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins January 375 1915 854 365 187.9 55.6 
Home Insurance Company . 48'/2 February ..... 37.8 186.3 55.4 37.1 189.6 56.1 
insurance Company of North America 9 28 


Jersey Insuran~e Co. of N. Y. 33 March ..... 37.3 184.5 55.4 37.2 184.1 55.3 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance April 375 188.7 57.6 36.6 176.6 54.4 
Maryland Casualty .. 


2 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 5 36.5 183.4 58.7 
Massachusetts Protective Association 66 7 35.2 180.3 58.5 
Merchants Fire Assurance 37.2 198.0 60.5 
Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance a 2 et 36.6 198.4 59.6 


National Fire Insurance . pe 
National Union Fire insurance September ... 33.9 187.0 56.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty October ..... 33.7 184.1 57.5 


New Hampshire Insurance (b) November ... 35.8 188.7 58.3 
New York Fire Insurance 


orth Wheat tammenre 2 3%  December.... 379 1904 89.9 

Northeastern | Insurance ! 43 Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 

Saticaen aeons tecerente 94 * Standard & Poor's daily stock price index ‘of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Ohio Casualty and 50 public utility stocks combined. 

Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance ‘ 

Pore z Building Cost Ind 
Providence Watbientcn Insurance ¥/, os ex 
Providence Washington Insurance, 

Reinsurance Corporation of New 
Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 

St. Louis Insurance ''B"’ 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance, Pd 
Standard a Insurance 

Trinity Universa 

U. S. Fidelity zt Guaranty 

\). S. Fire Insurance 

Westchester Insurance 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life 
American National Life 
Bankers National Life 
Beneficial Standard Life 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States Life (c) / } 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) y/ 
Connecticut General Life peanhenuseaenaeannenuananease 
Continental Assurance . 
Se ont E tif 
overnment Employees Li 
Gulf Life OW : Avg. Jan. Avg. Jan. 
Jefferson Standard Life (c) 43 3 1939 1960 . 7" 1939 1960 
Kansas City Life : Boston 210 734 Minneapolis 202 678 


Liberty National Life 54 i 
a MP einsst ou New York 219 778 Kansas City 209 648 


- eas Buffalo 205 759 St. Louis 208 691 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) . 

Lincoln. National Life : “é : Baltimore 198 728 Atlanta 186 779 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 37 Philadelphia 196 694 Dallas 174 631 


a peter aa Pittsburgh 219 699 New Orleans 194 713 
North American Life (Chicago) Cincinnati 209 = 693 Denver 195 627 
Philadelphia Life {e) : % Cleveland 206 714 Seattle 196 697 
Beastie National Lite ia) 40 30 4 Chicago 205 654 San Francisco 183 670 


Southland Life 90 Indianapolis 206 =710 Los Angeles 167 693 
Southwestern Life Detroit 208 758 


Frowebers = ----. (Chicago) x a Milwaukee 209 «739 National Average 200 714 
United States Life 


West Coast Life (e) , swhyie’s This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend 


| a clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
i} —— ad ov regres system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma at conditions with no 
¢c justed for 2 for | spli 








22 Zz 
22ee8s8 2 2 


i Bs allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
i) Sains oe ne shock ttend the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
» justed for , stock dividen 


i ‘ hse —and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
(f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Bey Com- 
(g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend pany. 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 
Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 


of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 

Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 

Bankers’ Acceptances 

Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 

Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap Sr. «© NEW YORK 5 ~« DlIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
In vestment Zocunities 





is nearer... 
wherever you 


(sitting l. to r.) RICHARD K. BUCHER, Special Agent; ALWIN E. 
BULAU, JR., Agency and Production Manager; DEWITT A. MEYERS, 
Resident Secretary; JOHN R. CHORGAN, State Agent; (standing 
l. to r.) GERALD L. COUGHLAN, JR., Senior Marine Underwriter; 
RUSSELL W. MULLIN, State Agent; HUGH R. MCDOWELL, Loss 
Prevention and Audit; cLirrorD M. MAY, Senior Fire Under- 
writer; WILLIAM SMITH, Chief Accountant; THOMAS A. MCLEAN, 
State Agent; STEVE FARKAS, JR., Senior Casualty Underwriter; 
GORDON L. stout, Cincinnati Field Underwriter; and GEORGE 
BELOvIc, Loss Supervisor. 


Through its decentralized “Local Home Office” 
organization, the Boston Insurance Group provides 
Independent Insurance Agents throughout America with 
a faster, more dependable means of meeting their clients’ 
needs. A nation-spanning network of 11 Regional Offices, 
45 Principal Branch and Service Offices, and 13 Manag- 
ing General Agencies maintains close contact, assures 
informed cooperation, and contributes to sounder client 
relationships by minimizing Agents’ problems. 


Youthful, progressive management of an organization 


One of a Series 


CLEVELAND A 


“ 


* Regional Office @ Principal Branch or Service Office @ Managing General Agency 


with a rich tradition of integrity and dependability today 
brings this superior, modern approach to more than 8,000 
Independent Insurance Agents. The Boston Insurance 
Group serves Agents writing in all 50 States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and 
Canada... and in foreign countries through our foreign 
department, the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. You, too, can take advantage of this more effective 
“Local Home Office” organization. For complete details, 
contact your Boston Insurance Group Local Office. 


BOSTON INSURANCE GROUP 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


l 87 KILBY STREET 
\ BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


“teeves/ vee Prent 


rout) Bisa 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Nationa! Mutua! Fire Ins. Co. 
The Travelers Ins. Co. . 


GEORGIA Licensed 
Munich American Reassurance C 


INDIANA 

The American Ros 
Berkshire Mutua 
Farm Bureau Mut 
Globe Security S. 
The Ohio Ins. Co. 


KANSAS 
Marysville Mut 


MAINE 


Preferred Insurance Compar 


MARYLAND 
The Peninsula Insuranc 


Columbus, Ohio 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Admitted 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Examined 
Marysville, Kansas 


Admitted 
y Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Licensed 
Salisbury, Md. 


Admitted 
Anchor Casualty Cx 
Eastern Insurance Co. 
New Jersey Manutac 
The Ohio Ins. Co. .. 
Queen City Insurance Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Old Republic Ir 


....St. Paul, Minn. 

Washington, D. C. 

Indem. Ir ; Sf Trenton, N. J. 
... Hamilton, Ohio 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Admitted 
Greensburg, Penna. 


Examined 
Arr Ww Mut a Liat E 
Hearthstone Ins. C of 9SS. 


MICHIGAN 


American Economy Ir 


MINNESOTA 

Austin Mutual Ins. Co 
Austin Mutual Windstorm Ins. C 
Minnesota Farmers Mutual Ins. ¢ 
Minnesota Mutual Fire & Cas. C 
Northern Mutual Ins. Cc 
Northwestern Farmers Mut. In 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Cc 

Mission Insurance Co. 


..Newton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Admitted 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Examined 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Withdrew 

American Marine & Géneral Ins. C 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Withdrew 

Penn Mutual Fire Ir W 

Public National C 

NEW YORK 

The Commercial Un 

with and 


New York, N. Y. 


s+ Chester, Penna. 

Miami Beach, Florida 
Merged 
Ins, ( New York, N. Y. 


( 


Sorpora New York, N. Y. 
Title Change 

Briti n Gens a cS rporat 

chanaed tit 


Commercial Union Insurance Compa New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mid-South Ins. C 


New York, N. 


Licensed 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
Admitted 
Horace Mann Mu 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
OHIO Examined 
Mahoning Insurance Compar Y 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
American Economy 


Springfield, Ill. 


Ad.aitted 
+ Dubuque, lowa 


ungstown, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Withdrew 

Allied Western Mut \ 

Central Casualty Cor 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Ct icago, Ilinois 
Examined 

Clarion County Mutual Fire Ins. ¢ C 

Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. 

The Mutual Fire Ins. C 

Oakdale Mutua 


Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna 

Penna. 


arion County, 
Berks County, 
Greene, 


Ins. C Oakdale, 


$ 


Southwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 

West Salem Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Western Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of York City 
TEXAS Admitted 
Boston Indemnity Ins. Conipany 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Tne Standard Ins. Co. 


Uniontown, Penna. 
Greenville, Perrs 


.. York, Penna. 
.. Boston, Mass. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Withdrew 
Hampden Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. 


ALBERTA Admitted 
River Thames Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Columbus, Wisconsin 


Toronto, Canada 





conventions ahead 


MAY 

Montana Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Diamond S$. Ranchotel, 
Boulder. 
Nebr. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Town House Motel, Omaha. 
Mut. Ins. Agents Assn. of Va. and D. C., Shoreham, Washing- 
ton. 
Ins. Accounting & Statistical Assn., Sherman, Chicago. 
Vt. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Spring Meeting, Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 
North Carolina Assn. of Ins. Agents, Carolina, Pinehurst. 
N. C. Assn. of Ins. Women, Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro. 
Heaith Ins. Assn. of America, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
New York State Assn. of Ins. Agents, Conrad, Lake Kiamesha. 
Nat'l Fire Protection Assn., Queen Elizabeth, Montreal. 
Florida Field Conference, Annual, Floridan, Tampa. 
Illinois Bur. of Cas. Insurers, St. Nicholas, Springfield. 
Texas Assn. of Ins. Agents, Austin. 
Casualty Actuarial Society, Spring Meeting, Skytop Lodge, 
Skytop, Penn. 
Louisiana Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Bently House, Alexandria. 
Nat'l Auto. Undw. Asen., Statler, New York. 
Nat'l Assn. of Ind. Ins. Workshops Meeting, Jack Tar, San 
Francisco. 
Nat'l Board 
New York. 
Board of Underwriters of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
American Assn. of Managing Genera! Agents, Sea Island, Ga. 
— Underwriters Assn., Seigniory Club, Montebello, 

ue. 
Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commis., Fairmont, San Francisco. 


of Fire Undw., 94th Annual, Commodore, 


JUNE 
Indiana Assn. of A & H Underwriters, Highland Country 
Club, Indianapolis. 
Mutual Ins. Agents of Conn., Inc., Avon Country Club, Avon. 
Ind. Ins. Agents Assn. of Md., Midyear, Commander, Ocean 
City. 
Special Libraries Assn., Ins. 
Cleveland. 
Florida Assn. of Ins. Agents, Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 
Georgia Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Castle in the Clouds, 
Lookout Mountain. 


Division, Sheraton-Cleveland, 





new directors 


Allstate Insurance Companies (Skokie, Illinois): G. H. Bar! 
lett, vice president for field administration and A. R. 
Boe, vice president in charge of the corporate planning, 
pricing, product development and international devel- 
opment divisions of the companies, have been elected 
directors of the Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate 
Fire Insurance Company and Allstate Life Insurance 
Company. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company (Wake- 
field, Mass.}: George Putnam, Jr., partner, Putnam Man- 
agement Company, Boston and Lane Taylor, president 
of Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&6. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual four-color page advertisements like 
this 
NOW— 
2 


el 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 





THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


When You Budget Premiums 
A Malcelerciamrwiere 


Even the largest commercial accounts are in 
your orbit when you offer prospects Afco’s 
low-cost premium budgeting arrangements. 
Convenient Afco premium budgeting helps 
the businessman avoid irregular premium 
dates and big lump-sum payments that drain 
off working capital. This advantage is especi- 
ally important to your insureds when there 
is a tight-money situation. 

With Afco, you can quickly provide fi- 
nancing at competitive rates on coverages 
from $50 or $100 up to $20,000—and obtain 


even lower quotations on coverages from 


NEW YORK 


100 Williom St., New York 38, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE 


201 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


CHICAGO 


327 So. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, i. 


$20,000 to millions. Recently a broker financed 


a single account with premiums close to 
$3,000,000 through Afco. 


Launch a new selling drive with the help of 
Afco. You'll discover that in sales . . . in com- 
missions . . . in savings on operating costs the 
sky’s the limit. 

Start the countdown now. Contact the 
manager of the Afco office nearest you, 


and join the many thousands of agents who 
have already budgeted over $200 million 


of individual and commercial premiums 
through Afco. 


KANSAS CITY 

2200 West 75th St., Kensos City 15, Mo. 
SAN PRANCISCO 

142 Sensome St., San Francisco 4, Colif. 

LOS ANGELES 

548 So, Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif, 








eee Prior to the complete compila- 
tion of by-line experience of all 
classes of business (usually not avail- 
able for another two months) we 
have prepared a special tabulation 
of the thirty-five leading underwrit- 
ing groups in nine important lines. 
Because of multiple line underwrit- 
ing and frequently revised pooling 
arrangements among affiliated car- 
riers the tabulations are compiled on 
a group basis, except for the few 
carriers without afhliated companies. 
The study includes a good propor- 
tion of total business in each line and 
is therefore reasonably representa- 
tive of the aggregate. Underwriting 
by Leading Classes starts on page 12. 


eee A fact of life and business which 
is unfortunate but all too true is 
that only the trusted employee steals 
—he is the only one who has a 
chance to do so. Employee Dis- 
honesty is not a pleasant contingency 
for an employer; he often refuses 
to admit such a possibility in his 
own organization and, consequently, 
makes no provision for it. Usually 
his trust is justified; but sometimes 
it is not, and in these cases disas- 
trous losses in money and good will 
can result. It is a responsibility of 
the insurance agent to help employ- 
ers realize the necessity for precau- 
tions against dishonest employees, 
and to provide such precautions in 
the form of fidelity bonds. The 
formula and suggestions on page 17 
will prove helpful to the fidelity 
bond agent. 


e¢¢ The excess-surplus line market 
is a vital one which fills a necessary 
function in the placement of risks 
not otherwise readily insurable. It 
is a growing market ready to serve 
the producer in his everyday opera- 
tions. Yet many agents and brokers 


For May, 1960 


hesitate to use these facilities as they 
know very little about them, The 
article Excess Lines Round Table 
considers this subject from six dif- 
ferent viewpoints. As it is rather 
longer than our usual features we 
are publishing it in two installments. 
The first, beginning this month on 
page 20, deals with the assured and 
the originating producer ; how they 
should proceed and what they can 
expect in their transactions with an 
excess-surplus lines broker. 


eee In our economic system one 
business which continues to set new 
records for profits is that of burg- 
lary. At one crime per minute, 
burglars rack up an amount of $101,- 
000,000 in purloined property every 
year. Burglary Is a Big Business 
indeed, and,* unfortunately, it is 
often the victims who, through care- 
lessness, aid its continued growth. 
Since many crimes of.this sort are 
in commercial establishments, it is 
to the interest of business-owners to 
safeguard their property in every 
way possible. Some pointers on as- 
suring the security of commercial 
property appear on page 57. 

ee@ Hires in eating establishments 
are responsible for annual losses of 
over $30,000,000. With all the fire 
hazards present in a kitchen operat- 
ing more or less constantly and on 
a large scale, the importance of ade- 
quate preventive measures is mag- 
nified. Some steps that have been 
taken by one such business appear 
in Fire Protection in Eating Estab- 
lishments, on page 63. 

eee Public relations, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, are always very 
much extant in any business. Those 
of the insurance business as a whole 
are, regrettably, not as strong or as 
vital as they might be. In order to 


better them, suggests the article on 
page 65, it is necessary for the en- 
tire industry to work as a unit, be- 
cause that is the way in which the 
public tends to think of it. What is 
done by one agent or company re- 
flects on the entire industry ; there- 
fore, Improving the Public’s Image 
of insurance is the responsibility of 
every segment, no matter how small, 
of the whole. 


eee Accident and sickness insur- 
ance is fundamental protection for 
the American family. It is the kind 
of protection the agent today is pro- 
viding to protect the financial future 
of his clients and to help the future 
of his agency. The need for eco- 
nomic security is so great that law- 
makers are attempting to provide 
health insurance on a governmental 
basis. The insurance industry knows 
it can meet the needs of the public 
for health coverage, under private 
health plans—but this takes selling. 
Sell A. & H. Aggressively, counsels 
the article on page 79, as the best 
way to solve the political problems 


besetting this segment of the indus- 
try. 


eee The function of the fire under- 
writer is to secure and maintain a 
safe and profitable distribution of 
risks for his company. How well he 
performs that function depends in 
part on the kind of training he has 
had. Practical Training for Fire 
Underwriters is the responsibility 
of the fire insurance company. It 
should be a carefully-mapped proc 
ess, explaining company policy and 
what is expected of the underwriter 
in light of this policy. See page 98 
for a description of one company’s 


underwriter training program. 


eee Across 


our nation insurance 
executives continue at an ever-accel- 
erating pace to explore areas of 
possible expense reductions. Work 
simplification program, improved 
training of employees, centralization 
versus decentralization and_ elec- 
tronic data processing continue to 
receive more and more attention in 
the increasingly meticulous Analysis 
of Agencies in order to determine 
what their problems are and how to 
solve them. See page 101 for an 
article covering this and other 
equally important stimuli for agency 
analysis. 


ll 





stock underwriting 


RIOR TO THE COMPLETE compilation of by-line ex- 
perience of all classes of business (usually not avail- 
able for another two months) 


special tabulation 


we have prepared a 
of the thirty-five leading underwrit- 
ing groups in nine important lines. Because of multiple 
line underwriting and frequently revised pooling ar- 
rangements among affiliated carriers the tabulations are 
compiled on a group basis, except for the few carriers 
without affiliated companies. As the tabulation embraces 
the thirty-five leading underwriting groups in each of 
the nine lines of business, the companies included in 
each are not identical. The complete exhibits appeared 
in Best's Weekly News Digest in the month of April. 
Copies of these studies showing the experience of each 
of the thirty-five groups will be forwarded.on request. 


Industry Averages 

While this preliminary study has been made up on a 
basis of pure loss ratio (losses incurred to premiums 
earned, excluding loss of adjustment expenses) we have 
used industry averages of all expense factors to show 
approximate over-all underwriting results on each line. 
However, the summary tabulation on this page includes 
estimated loss adjustment expenses in the 1959 loss ra- 
tios, estimated 1959 underwriting expense ratio, and 
the column “premiums written” 
industry figures in thousands, 

Our preliminary analysis of the over-all operating 


results of the stock carriers (reported in Best's Insur- 


represents total stock 


by leading classes 


ance News for April) indicates that premium volume 
rose for the stock carriers to an estimated $9.8 billion 
for the year, An improvement of about one and a half 
points in the loss ratio (including loss adjustment ex- 
penses) coupled with about a point improvement in the 
expense ratio brought the combined operating ratio 
down to 97.5%, A small statutory underwriting profit 
was reported, the first since 1955. 

Averages submerge the wide differences that exist 
among various Classes of companies, differences that are 
often fundamental to their plan of operation or the 
classes of business underwritten, The last four years 
have been far from satisfactory for a majority of im- 
portant companies and most of the generally orthodox 
multiple line carriers are reporting combined loss and 
expense ratios above the industry averages. Carriers 
underwriting a relatively large volume of automobile 
liability business have also been hit considerably harder 
than industry averages might indicate, particularly if 
such volume was concentrated in the more unprofitable 
territories. 

Straight fire insurance premiums written by the stock 
carriers have shown very little growth in the last ten 
years, levelling off first under the infiuence of an increas- 


(Continued on page 157) 





PREMIUM VOLUME and RATIOS 





* Loss 


Ratio 


**Premiums 


tExp, Combined 
Written i 


Ratio Ratio 


**Premiums 
Written 


Straight Fire Insurance 
,317,031 45.0 
332,478 45.5 
339,719 45.8 
362,713 45.4 
400,000 45.0 


94.2 
100.7 
101.6 
100.4 

99.2 


$1,188,908 
1,289,305 
1,461,067 
1,602,158 
1,750,000 
$6,747,941 99.3 $7,291,438 


15.3 
Extended Coverage 


$.47().169 68.9 


61.) 
58.6 
47.2 
50.0 


45.6 
46.3 
46 7 
16,3 
46.0 


114.5 


107.4 
105.3 
93.5 


96.0 
46.3 103.0 


$601,711 
614,839 
647,166 
700,534 
750,000 
$3,314,250 


en 
J0./ 


Inland Marine 

$305,474 500 40.6 
309.218 62.9 418 
305,953 3.2 425 
316,618 58.5 42.0 
335,000 57. 41.5 


99.6 
104.7 
105.7 
100.5 

98.5 


$1,342,743 
1,209,793 
1,302,171 
1,283,348 
1,400,000 


1956 
1957 
1958 


$1,572,263 60.3 41.7 102.0 $6,538,055 


** Total stock industry figures in thousands (000 omitted), 


12 


t Estimated, 


Auto B. I. Liability 
28 


Auto P. D. 


Automobile Physical Damage 


. 
Incurred to premiums earned 


* Loss 


tExp. Combined 
Ratio 


Ratio Ratio 


* Loss 
Ratio 


**Premiums 
Written 


+Exp. Combined 
Ratio Ratio 


Workmen’s Compensation 
$670,086 67.2 93.1 
725,906 67.9 93.7 
788,905 70.9 968 
803,066 72.1 97.9 
860,000 748 100.5 


70.3 
76.7 
83.0 
79.5 
75.6 


103.1 
109.8 
116.0 
111.4 
105.6 


33.1 
33.0 
31.9 
30.0 


32.0 1093 
Liability 


342 92.7 
34.9 100.8 
34.6 105.1 
33.4 102.1 
31.5 97.2 


335 99.5 


77.3 $3,847,963 708 96.6 


I. Liability 


399 96.3 
39.9 94.3 


39.6 99.2 
39.0 100.2 
38.5 972 
97.6 


Miscellaneous B. 


56.4 


54.4 
59.6 


61.2 
58.7 


58.4 


Ocean Marine 


58.5 
65.9 
70.5 
68.7 
65.7 


66.0 


$399,998 
431,971 
467,558 
496,912 
540,000 
$2,336,439 


30.2 


54.1 
64.3 
67.7 
61.6 
60,0 


87.5 
99.5 
102.5 
97.3 


95.0 


$155,915 
173,190 
193,190 
194,300 
200,000 


$916,595 


58.4 
71.9 
74.6 
68.7 
67.1 


68.3 


30.0 
29.1 
28.7 
28.5 


28.3 


88.4 
101.0 
103.3 
97.2 
95.4 


97.1 


nn a iw 
N50 NH 


Www Hy 
~ 
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61.5 06.3 ) 288 


+ Incurred to premiums written, 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“‘When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 


age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 


he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“‘Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste, That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while, After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 


means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH+AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY FIRE & ALLIED LINES+> GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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mutual operating 


results 


HE EIGHTY-FOUR MUTUAL fire and casualty com- 
g pabe whose year-end figures appear below write 
nearly three-quarters of all fire and casualty business un- 
derwritten by the 375 mutuals upon which we report. The 
increase of 10!14% in net premiums written would indi- 
cate a total volume of nearly $3,500,000,000 in the mu- 
tual field as against an estimated $9,750,000,000 under- 
written by stock carriers in 1959. 

The ratio of losses incurred (including loss adjust- 
ment expenses) to premiums earned declined by less 
than half a point in 1959 to 66.7% while expenses 
incurred to premiums written also declined less than 
half a point to 24.5% for this group of companies which 
reduced their combined loss and expense ratio from 
91.9% to 91.2%. The average for all mutual carriers 
is expected to be about 90% with tlie loss ratio some- 
what lower but the expense ratio a bit higher. Loss 
reserves were boosted 111%4% and unearned premiums 
were up 8%. 

The statutory underwriting profit improved slightly 
in 1959 and net investment income rose. Dividends to 
policyholders increased modestly but were within re- 
ported underwriting earnings. Appreciation in stock 
portfolios was very small in 1959 as against substantial 
appreciation in 1958. The net result of operations 


showed an increase of about 914% 
policyholders’ surplus. 

Operating results in the mutual field are heavily 
weighted by the several very large companies and ag- 
gregate figures are subject to easy misinterpretation 
because of the varying plans of operation followed. 
Improvement in over-all underwriting experience in the 
mutual field has been just over one point in the last two 
years while stock carriers as a group showed an im- 
provement of more than five points in this same two 
year period. This is due in part to the relatively large 
volume of automobile and workmen’s compensation 
business underwritten by mutual carriers with the still 
adverse experience on auto bodily injury and deteriora- 
tion in workmen’s compensation. Aggregate figures 
in the stock field record a drop of about four points in 
loss ratio and about a point and a half in expense ratio 
in the last two years while the mutual carriers, as a 
group, showed only a fractional improvement in both 
loss ratio and expense ratio. 

Comparative figures for the eighty-four companies on 
which this study is based appeared in the March 28 
issue of Best’s Weekly News Digest. A limited number 
of copies of this issue are available to readers interested 
in the individual figures. 


in both assets and 





84 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES " 


To 
Change 
$4,009,417 9.7 

1,043,656 9.7 

124,599 

1,592,511 
1,039,255 8.0 


1958 

$3,656,093 
951,603 
120,152 
1,427,884 
962,165 
2,300,166 
2,231,557 
67.0 

24.9 

919 
147,435 
83,838 

102,231 
24,258 
161,346 


1959 
Total Admitted Assets .... 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds. 
Case Loss Reserves . 
Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 
*Loss Ratio 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Ratio 
Underwriting P. or L. 


2,540,656 
2,463,590 
66.7 

24.5 

91.2 
181,393 
97,326 
15,456 
26,567 
166,706 


10.5 
10.4" 


Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred 

Dividends Declared . 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
* Incurred to premiums earned. 





t Incurred to premiums written. 


375 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
Premiums Premiums *Loss f{Exp. Comb. 
Written Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio 
$ 293,602 $ 286,533 59.9 23.9 83.8 
363,934 349,676 60.3 23.7 84.0 
416,146 57.0 23.2 80.2 
435,015 59.4 23.8 83.2 
473,564 614 23.9 85.3 
516,807 64.0 23.9 87.9 
647,720 64.6 24.3 88.9 
844,498 615 23.8 85.3 
1,017,242 58.7 23.7 82.4 
1,139,003 61.0 23.1 84.1 
1,289,145 65.6 22.2 87.8 
1,551,413 60.3 24.8 85.1 
1,770,311 60.5 24.7 85.2 
2,079,785 60.3 24.4 84.7 
2,222,803 59.3 25.3 84.6 
2,330,535 61.3 26.0 87.3 
2,527,441 65.0 26.3 91.3 
2,790,778 65.5 25.8 91.3 
3,021,998 64.9 25.6 90.5 
3,330,000 64.8 25.2 90.0 


Year 
1940 
», 
1942... 
1943... 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959** 


2,384,953 
2,609,008 
2,889,950 
3,119,764 
3,430,000 


** Estimated. 
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“insure 
United 
> Pacific” 
where 
service 
is the 
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important 
policy 





FIRE » GENERAL LIABILITY » PROPERTY E+ FIDELITY and SURETY » GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE - BURGLARY + MARINE - GROUP LIFE + DISABILITY - HOSPITAL - MEDICAL 


UNITED 
PACIFIC 
INSURANCE 


UNITED PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED PACIFIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CASCADE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TACOMA— BRANCH OFFICES: BOISE, CHICAGO, EUGENE, 
FRESNO, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SACRAMENTO, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, SPOKANE, TACOMA, YAKIMA. 





HORTLY AFTER YOU READ this, 
Sik. public press will contain an 
article about someone embezzling a 
substantial sum of money; a maga- 
zine with country-wide distribution 
will print an article on the subject 
of employee dishonesty, and the 1959 
premiums and losses will show that 
incurred losses on the fidelity classi- 
fication have exceeded those of 1958. 

Nearly every day in some section 
of the country the newspapers print 
a story of a local case of employee 
dishonesty and frequently the size 
of the loss is large enough, or the 
circumstances surrounding it so in- 
teresting, that a national press serv- 
ice will pick it up and run it over the 
wires, 


Magazine Articles 


As for the magazine article, every 
few months some feature writer 
makes a special study of the subject 
and his product is published under 
such titles as: “Amateur in the 
World of Crime” or “Boss Bilkers- 
on-the-Job Thieving Rises.” 

We are on safe ground with our 
prediction of an increase in losses 
incurred, since in the decade ending 
in 1958 they increased each year ex- 
cept one (1955). For the benefit of 
those who may inquire about a cor- 
responding increase in premiums, 


For May, 1960 


employee 


dishe resty 


we point, with regret of course, to 
the fact that while earned premiums 
did increase about 57% in the past 
incurred 
disappointing 180%. 


decade, losses zoomed a 


Increased Concern 


The growing interest on the part 
of free-lance writers, which accounts 
for the rash of articles on the sub- 
ject, and the frequency of embez- 
zlements in the news columns con- 
firms the statistics of the industry. 
This points to but one conclusion 
employee dishonesty is causing more 
concern for businessmen today be- 
any 
dwindling profits caused by the in- 
creased competition. 

This situation the in- 
surance agent with a danger and an 
opportunity. The danger is that an 
employee dishonesty loss will occur 
in the establishment of one of his 
clients and that it will be either un- 
covered or undercovered because he 


cause type of loss eats into 


confronts 


has not sold the client dishonesty in- 
surance or has sold it in too limited 
an amount. 

The opportunity is the one to pre- 
sent fidelity bonds coverage to his 
present clients and to other business 
prospects in the community at the 
time when the subject is being popu- 
larized in the public press and there- 


fore the need for it being established 
by outside sources which cannot be 
accused of having any monetary in- 
terest in it. 

Each time you endeavor to sell 
this line, you are protecting your 
clients against a hazard which may 
be as catastrophic as a fire. Further- 
more, if you sell it on a three-year 
basis, you are saving him a half 
year’s premium and reducing the 
possibility of competition on the line 
to a triennial rather than an annual 


basis. 


Large Market 


Since the fidelity bond market is 
largely undersold, you have a wide 
opportunity to develop new clients 
through the presentation of this line. 
Furthermore, today you have a po- 
tent sales tool which wasn’t avail- 
able a decade ago—the booklet, 
How Much Honesty Insurance? 
This presents a handy guide to sug- 
gesting a minimum amount of cover- 
age based upon a justifiable formula. 

Lastly, rural agents need not feel 
that they should shy away because 
they have only one or two prospects 
in their community, and therefore 
aren’t able to become experts. By 
all means call upon the wide experi 
ence of a special agent to help you. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dishonesty—Continued 


When a business extends beyond 
the status of a one-man operation, 
a new element of risk enters the 
picture—the risk of employee dis- 
honesty. The fact that the employee 
may be a relative or friend of the 
owner is no assurance. Brothers 
have swindled sisters, children have 
stolen from their parents, and in- 
been out-laws to each 


laws have 


other. 





THE 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STANDARD INSURANCE 
BUILDING 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


we keep our insureds by 
our unexcelled facilities— 
good claims and engineering 


service. 


“Bring Your Insurance 


up to Standard”’ 











The giant corporations with great 
resources to fall back on have tight 
systems of internal control with sev- 
eral departments checking on each 
other. They, nevertheless, find that 
for all their controls, supplies, goods 
and money have a way of slipping 
out with dishonest employees. The 
little fellow who can least afford it 


takes by far the greatest risk, since - 


he is the one who believes it can’t 
happen to him and that his faithful, 
trusted employees who have been 
with him for years would never 
cause him a loss. What he overlooks 
is the axiom of the surety companies : 
only the trusted man _ steals—no 
others get a chance. What is more, 
the losses when uncovered may be 
staggering. 

It is unfortunate but true that in 
many of the cases where the em- 
ployer carries any insurance at all, 
the amount is often insufficient to 
cover a substantial portion of the 


loss. 


What Causes Dishonesty? 


Dr. Donald R. Cressey of 
U.C.L.A, a few years back made a 
study of all the trust-violators in the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet. 
From this he developed a_ theory 
which he stated as follows : “Trusted 
persons become 
when : 


trust violators 

1. they conceive of themselves as 
having a financial problem which is 
non-sharable ; 

2. have the knowledge or aware- 
ness that this problem can be se- 
cretly resolved by a violation of the 
position of financial trust; and 

3. are able to apply to their own 
conduct in that situation a verbaliza- 
tion which enables them to adjust 
their conceptions of themselves as 
trusted persons with their concep- 
tions of themselves as users of the 
entrusted funds or property.” 

The key of course is the non- 
sharable problem. This stems from 
a personality maladjustment. While 
it may include the usual involve- 
ments which are non-sharable be- 
cause society frowns upon them 
(such as slow horses and fast 
women), a problem of a bad invest- 
ment caused by poor business judge- 
ment or even the need to belong, 
may be non-sharable in the thinking 
of some people. The latter was the 


case with the “kindly” little building 
& loan secretary who used well over 
$2,900,000 of her institution’s funds 
over a twenty-three-year period to 
play iady bountiful to a myriad of 
friends and relatives. 

Dr. Cressey writes, “in all of the 
cases encountered, the violator had 
considered a financial problem which 
confronted him as one which he 
could not share with persons or- 
dinarily available for help and ad- 
vice in financial matters.” 


Other Factors 


However, two additional factors 
are also important: a) the opportu- 
nity, the weakness in the system of 
checks and controls which ordinarily 
deter most employees from misusing 
their employers funds, equipment or 
merchandise ; and b) rationalization. 
As Dr. Cressey puts it, “the poten- 
tial trust-violator identifies the pos- 
sibilities for resolving the non- 
sharable problem by violating the 
position of trust and defines the situ- 
ation in terms which enable him to 
look upon trust violation as essen- 
tially non-criminal, as justified, or 
as a part of a general irresponsi- 
bility for which he is not completely 
accountable.” 

Thus it becomes apparent from the 
basic causes of employee dishonesty. 
that no perfect system can be de- 
vised to head it off. If the employee 
cannot share his problem, there is 
no way of helping him out of it— 
he must necessarily work it out for 
himself. 

It is at point a) the opportunity, 
in the factors previously discussed, 
where most businessmen can make 
their greatest contribution to so- 
ciety. Every precaution and book- 
keeping safeguard they can use to 
make the employee stay honest will 
go a long way toward preventing 
him from embezzling their funds. 


Wide Study 
Asa result of wide publicity given 
defalcation and certainly stimulated 
to some extent by the size of the 
losses reported, the subject is re- 


ceiving constant study. It is only 


natural for an insured to try to avoid 
losses of this character. 


With so much expert study being 
devoted to defalcations, it would be 
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natural to expect them gradually to 
decrease in frequency and amount. 
That desirable result, however, has 
not been achieved. Within a rela- 
tively few years the estimated an- 
nual totals crept up from a hundred 
million or so to $1% billion. 

We are constantly advancing in 
our efforts to thwart those poor mis- 
guided individuals from lavishing 
their employers’ funds on their pet 
horses, women, relatives or even 
charities. However, it is a tribute 
to man’s ingenuity that for every 
system of safeguards the best brains 
have devised, a way has been found 
to circumvent them. If the science- 
fiction dream of entering locked 
vaults without help of blowtorches 
but through some as yet undis- 
covered dimension of time is ever 
accomplished, it will not be our lead- 
ing physicists who accomplish it, but 
a potential embezzler. 


What Can a Man Do? 

Certainly the basic step in protect- 
ing any business is to throw up as 
many internal safeguards and con- 
trols as is possible without hampering 
the efficient operation of the business. 
Along with that, ordinary business 
prudence would dictate a substantial 
employee dishonesty insurance pro- 
gram to prevent the depletion of sur- 
plus, yea even of the total assets of 
a business, through this means. 

One cannot hazard a guess at loss 
potentials under employee _ dis- 
honesty because it isn’t possible to 
know how long or at what rate em- 
ployees may “borrow” assets. A 
guess is an unsatisfactory yardstick. 

“For that reason a long and care- 
ful study of management’s expo- 
sure to employee dishonesty has been 
made by the Surety Association of 


America, The survey revealed, 


among other things, that in 65% of 


the actual losses studied over a ten 
year period, the insured did not 
carry a fidelity bond large enough 
to cover his loss. 

“The simple and practical formula 
developed as a result of this survey 
employs an Exposure Index for de- 
termining the MINIMUM amount 
of fidelity bond coverage, or honesty 
insurance, as it is more popularly 
termed, which a firm should carry 


to protect itself against employee 


(Continued on page 84) 
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THIS COULD 
BE VOU.2 


. . . setting out to see a client or a prospect, delivering a policy, 
answering a call from an assured who has had a loss. In other words, 
you functioning in your professional capacity of Local Agent. Your 
three watchwords are Knowledge, Experience and Service. You 
are a first citizen of your community. As such, we salute you— 


and invite you to join our agency “family.”” Why not write us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C 





ARNOLD J. FLEGENHE® 
President 


Arnold J. Flegenhei “a 
New York Cif 
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is ever increasing. 
The purpose of this article is to 
give the reader a better understand- 
ing of all the facets of the excess- 
surplus business, to enable 
secure proper protection 


him to 


for the 
client at all times, and, in the proc- 
ess, to build up his own commis- 


sion income. 


What It Is 


First of all: What is 
surplus line? 

Answer: Virtually 
hazardous or 
coverage that cannot be placed 
through normal local markets. Cer- 
tain states (such as New York) ex- 
clude some coverages even though 
they might otherwise fit the above 
definition. In New York an excess 
line broker is prohibited from han- 
dling life insurance, 


health, and compensation. 
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Whose views shall we consider? 
We believe the following breakdown 
explains the picture best: 
1) The assured 
2) The originating producer (bro- 
ker/agent ) 
3) The excess line broker 
4) The London broker (in the case 
of Lloyd’s and most other foreign 
markets ) 
5) The underwriters (or companies 
—foreign and domestic) 

) The insurance departments 

I. The Assured. It would seem to 
us that there are two distinct types 
of assureds: 1) The assured who 
relies entirely on his broker ; 2) The 
assured who distrusts his broker and 
uses several sources at one time, 
Actually, the assured who fits into 
the second classification generally 
does not do as well as if he were to 


line 
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tively poor los\experience. His ac- 
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substantial brok d we made 
every effort to obtain a ré& 
him, 


ion for 
We were fortunate in ha? 

the utmost cooperation of our cor- 
respondents, and the net result was 
that the assured saved over $1,000 
in premium, and secured the elimina- 
tion of a $1,000 deductible clause 
which had been on a previous policy. 
The assured, however, upon renewal, 
decided, without any notice to either 
his original broker or to us, that he 
might be able to do better through 
other channels. The actual results 
were that the sources that had been 
used previously were immediately 
closed to him, and he found that 
upon renewal the coverage was going 
to cost him over $1,000 more, than 
during the year in which the account 


was handled by us. 


Expiain to the Assured 


The above is not related to im- 
press you, Mr, Broker, with our 
facilities, but merely to enable you 
to explain to your assured what can 
happen if he “shops” his account. 
In the above case, had the assured 
asked us to make a survey of the 
entire market, we would have been 
happy to obtain several quotations 
for him, and he would have had all 
of these facilities at his disposal in- 
stead of being limited. Before mak- 
ing almost any purchase, be it a 5¢ 
pack of gum or a $5,000 automobile, 


we in America consider it smart and 
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eflects, not on the brokers in- 


Mlved, but on the assured himself, 
usually to his own detriment. We 
think it is very important that this 


fact be made clear to all assureds. 


Trust Sometimes Abused 


Of course, we also have assureds 
who go to the other extreme and 
who never ask any questions of their 
brokers about companies, prices, 
terms of coverage, or any other im- 
portant matter. While we believe 
that an assured should certainly trust 
his broker, or get himself a new one, 
unfortunately this trust is abused in 
some cases. 

One specific case of abuse is in 
connection with “Service Charges” 
and other charges over and above 
the actual premium. We recently 
had occasion to see a cover note in 
which there was marked an item of 
$42.50 for “Cable Charges.”” $42.50 
covers a great number of cables, 
but that is not my objection. [n this 
case, the account was placed with a 
Canadian company. Considering the 
fact that if any messages were sent 
by wire it would only have been via 
Western Union Telegraph, you can 
readily see the absurdity of such a 
charge. In our office, we do not 
object to making a service charge, 
but we do not label such a charge 
as anything else. The reason in most 
cases for such a charge is that there 
is not enough commission involved 
in a specific case to cover the cost 
of handling. We do not feel bashful 
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about asking fogan amount to com, 


find that ther 
like the assured 
S g@ire really working for 
nothing&W e do not understand why 
it is necessary to create this impres- 
sion. If the wife of your assured 
goes to the grocer to buy a bag of 
apples she is charged a certain price, 
which covers the cost of growing 
the apples originally, transportation 
to the grocer, the grocer’s overhead, 
plus a profit for all concerned, Why 
should not the same reasoning apply 
in the insurance business? Why 
should an assured feel that insurance 
and the attendant services can be 
obtained for nothing? We believe 
that once the insuring public ceases 
to believe this myth many problems 
will be solved. 

Outside of the problem of service 
charges, there is also the problem of 


having the assured understand that 
there really are no bargains in the 


A better understanding 


A&A few true 





insurance gvorld. As a matter of 
fact, there§would seem to be very 
argains anywhere. This 
Snot only our personal observation, 
bu servation of such a noted 
writer as J8an Ruskin, who has 
written as folloWs: 
“There is hardly anything in the 
world that someone cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper— 
and the people who consider price 
alone are this man’s lawful prey.” 
We find that brokers are so anxious 
to play up the idea of how inexpen- 
sive the premium is that the ques- 
tions of actual coverage, markets, 
services to be rendered, and other 
very important factors to the as- 
sured’s well being are often over- 
looked. Certainly, no one should be 
overcharged, but as Mr. Ruskin says, 
“price alone,” cannot be the only 
consideration. 


The Producer 


To summarize this section, we be- 
lieve that the assured should have 
faith in his broker, and the broker 
in turn should have enough faith in 
his assured to tell him the true facts 
and ali the facts. 

Il. The Originating 


Perhaps in certain 


Producer. 
suburban and 
other areas of our country the broker 
or agent who is representing a com- 
pany, at some distance, has a greater 
sense of responsibility and personal 
duty. We find, however, that in the 
New York area the average broker 
is all too willing to pass all his re- 
sponsibilities on to the shoulders of 
the companies, and to do likewise 
when contacting an excess-surplus 
lines broker. We believe that any 
originating producer should take the 
following matters into consideration 
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Excess Lines—Continued 


when attempting to effect a line in 
the surplus markets; 

1) Make use of reliable surplus lines 
brokers, We were amazed just last 
week when a broker called us, much 
perturbed because he had given an 
to an excess broker about 
whom he had absolutely no knowl- 
edge. He called us first of all to find 
out if we could help him locate the 


account 


STEADFAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 


agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 
when you sell 


PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 

QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R, |, 


We had never 
heard the name ourselves, and were 
unable to help him in this respect. 
We asked him how he had come to 
go to this particular broker, and he 
stated: “Someone mentioned the 
name to me.”’. He did not even re- 
member who it was who had given 
him the recommendation. It seems 
that the party to whom he had given 
the particular account had delayed 
for a number of weeks in obtaining 
a quotation, and now the Assured 
had to have the coverage the very 
next day. 


broker in question. 


A Greater Obligation 


This originating broker may be 
somewhat unhappy by the services 
rendered in this particular case, but 
it really reflects back on him for not 
having picked a reliable firm to deal 
with in the first place. We might 
refer back to the same example of 
the purchase of the apples mentioned 
in the opening part of this article. 
We are certain that when your wife 
makes her purchases of apples or 
anything else for the household she 
picks a market where she has either 
had some experience or which comes 
to her well recommended. Certainly, 
the same thought should apply in 
purchasing insurance. In fact, inas- 
much as you are purchasing goods, 
or in this case insurance, on behalf 
of someone else you have an even 
greater obligation to make certain 
that the facilities used are the best. 
2) Use well established insurance 
companies. Beside picking an ex- 
cess-surplus lines broker upon whom 
you can rely, you should also make 
certain that he in turn uses com- 
panies which are reliable. In the 
case of American companies it is 
certainly very easy to determine the 
status quo. One can easily refer to 
Best's rating service, which very 
clearly indicates both ‘‘General Pol- 
icyholders’ Ratings,” and “Financial 
Ratings.”” To use a company which 
does not have a superior rating un- 
der both classifications is to take an 
unnecessary risk, There are a num- 
ber of companies which do not have 
a rating assigned to them as yet, 
usually due to the fact that they have 
uot been in business the required 
length of time to establish a rating. 
sest’s requires from four to five 


years Of operating experience. ‘This 


is certainly a good idea, as how can 
one tell, even with the best inten- 
tions, how 2 company will do until 
at least a few years have gone by? 
Of course, one may argue that 
every company was new once, so 
why discriminate against new firms ? 
On the other hand, why should an 
assured be a guinea pig and subject 
to the many unusual problems which 
always beset any new firm? We 
would suggest that if it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain the coverage 
required in a properly rated com- 
pany, you send a registered letter to 
your assured, advising him of the 
company you have picked, and why 
you have done so, and at the same 
time ask for his permission in writ- 
ing for your use of such a market. 
When making use of foreign mar- 
kets, i.e., those outside of the United 
States, the problem becomes a little 
more complicated. You should in- 
quire in detail from your excess- 
surplus broker as to the company or 
companies he is using. Of course, 
Lloyd’s of London is one of the finest 
markets in the world, but there are 
also other well established English 
carriers. Some of these carriers ap- 
pear on the Illinois “Approved List.” 
Furthermore, you should be able to 
obtain up-to-date financial statements 
from your excess-surplus broker. If 
you are going to deal with companies 
outside of England you should in- 
quire as to what arrangements there 
are for making payment of claims. 
We are certain that you realize that 
some countries are not in a position 
to pay out American dollars. Even 
though trust funds may be estab- 
lished here we would hesitate to deal 
with a company domiciled in a coun- 
try with this type of restriction. 
Here, again, we would repeat a 
thought expressed above, i¢., use 
established companies, and prefer- 
ably those with some experience in 
handling the type of account in 
which you are interested. We make 
this latter comment because if you 
are dealing with a company which 
is experienced only in, say, life in- 
surance, they may quickly decide that 
they do not really like casualty, and 
then you are faced with the switch- 
ing of markets, new coverage forms, 
different rates, and other unneces- 
sary difficulties. 
3) Policies &/Or Cover Notes. In 


the case of American companies, it 
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should not be difficult to obtain 
actual policies at once. In the case 
of foreign markets, it may be neces- 
sary to accept cover notes (which 
are, in effect, “Binders’’) and gen- 
erally are ‘to serve only until the 
actual policy arrives, although, in 
most cases, premiums are paid upon 
receipt of the cover note. 

While many distinguished firms 
of excess-surplus brokers never 
actually provide a policy, they then 
generally make great efforts to pro- 
vide the assured with very detailed 
confirmations, i.e., cover notes. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are some 
less distinguished firms which issue 
very brief cover notes, in some cases 
actually quite misleading, and at the 
same time make no effort to replace 
these brief cover notes with actual 
policies. This factor can lead to 
abuses as well as to legitimate mis- 
understandings. 

One of the abuses is the use of 
the term “Lloyd’s &/or English 
Companies.” This term implies that 
at least part of the coverage is writ- 
ten with Lloyd’s Underwriters, but 
upon reviewing this statement you 
can see that Lloyd’s may have no 
part of the account at all. Further- 
more, in some cases the term “‘Eng- 
lish” has been deleted, and then you 
really have no idea of what market 
is being used. The Committee at 
Lloyd’s has recently issued instruc- 
tions stating that any document with 
their name should be separate and 
apart from any document referring 
to insurance with other carriers. This 


rule has actually been in force for : 


some time, but has generally not 
heen observed. Renewed effort on 
the part of the Committee at Lloyd's 
will force closer compliance in the 
future. 


Honest Misunderstandings 

With regard to honest misunder 
standings, we can cite several spe 
cific examples, as follows. 
a) “Comprehensive” Fire, Theft and 
Collision. We have received in the 
past cover notes from several of the 
leading Tondon brokers, stating that 
they had effected “comprehensive” 
coverage on certain automobiles. 
These cover notes also made refer- 
ence to Lloyd’s N.M.A. Form 104. 
If one checks the actual form, it will 
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Excess Lines—Continued 


be noted that the coverage is 
“comprehensive,” 


not 
but merely covers 
fire and lightning, theft, robbery, and 
pilferage. This is relatively 
coverage, we will all agree, but it is 
certainly not “comprehensive” 


good 


as per 
the definition of our American com- 
panies. In these cases, there was 
certainly no wish to mislead anyone, 
but it was what we might again refer 
to as an “honest misunderstanding.” 
b) “All Risks” Floaters. 
esting to note, in connection with 
floaters covering jewelry and furs, 
that where the 
automatically 


It is inter- 


American form is 
“world-wide” the cov- 
erage arranged through London is 
generally limited to the United 
States and Canada, unless it is spe- 
cifically ordered on a world-wide 
basis. If it is ordered on a world- 
wide basis there is generally an ad- 
ditional charge over and above the 
general rate, of one-half to one 
cent. 


per 


c) Water Damage Coverage. Here, 
again, there are cover notes in ex- 
istence which show that coverage 
has been arranged according to the 
“Bureau Form.” We have recently 
made a very careful study of the 
Bureau Form, as compared with the 
London form, and we find that there 
is at least one very serious diiffer- 
ence, i.e., the Anierican form pro- 
vides for automatic reinstatement, 
whereas the London form does not. 
One can readily understand that an 
assured or a broker here might 
feel he still had full coverage, after 
a substantial water damage loss, 
which as a matter of fact would not 
be the case at all. 


Beware of References 
All the above will show why it is 
important to check over policies re- 
ceived from foreign markets very 
carefully and make certain that there 
is a definite understanding as to just 
what coverage is being afforded. 





The underinsurance ioiokian 
very parpergerc Sets 


This, of course, is impossible without 
the policies themselves or without 
very complete cover notes. Beware 
of references to various assorted 
forms, unless you are familiar with 
exactly what these forms contain. If 
a cover note is nst entirely clear one 
should make detailed inquiry, and 


‘ have all understandings in writing. 


Complete Information 


We believe that the incidents 
mentioned above give just a quick 
idea of the type of misconceptions 
which can occur. Guide yourself 
accordingly ! 

4) Submission of Risks. Be sure to 
have complete information available 
before you call your excess line 
broker. It would seem to us, from 
actual day-to-day practice, that a 
great amount of time is wasted, and 
a considerable number of misunder- 
standings arise, because a broker is 
not prepared to explain the risk he 
has in mind fully when he picks up 
the telephone, or when he dashes 
off a short note to the excess broker. 

It must be remembered that you 
are dealing with an excess line 
broker, not a vast insurance carrier. 
It is therefore impossible for the 
excess broker to have all the facts 
immediately available that would be 
available to a large carrier. For 
instance, one should know what the 
past loss experience of a given ac- 
count may have been. One should 
be able to supply some history con- 
cerning the assured himself, and his 
experience with other properties, or 
with other types of insurance. In 
other words, is the assured a care- 
ful, prudent businessman, or is he 
a real estate investor out for a quick 
profit ? 


The Proper Premium 


In dealing with policies which are 
adjustable according to payroll or 
sales, the broker should have a fairly 
accurate idea as to what the payroll 
may be. We have found that many 
times a broker will use either an 
arbitrary figure, or an exceedingly 
low figure, only to find that his as- 
sured is billed for a very substantial 
additional premium at the end of the 
policy year (which is usually the 
same time as the assured is being 
asked to pay the renewal premium). 
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If the correct payroll or receipts were 
given in the first place the assured 
would be charged the proper pre- 
mium, and all concerned would find 
the arrangement much more satisfac- 
tory. 

In connection with products cov- 
erage, in addition to filling out the 
required forms one should be able 
to obtain labels, brochures, package 
wrappings, and other details of the 
risk, to enable an underwriter to 
judge same properly. 


Very Few Markets 


We wish to take this opportunity 
to remind our readers that, in our 
opinion, there are very few legiti- 
mate, worthwhile surplus markets. 
Those that do exist are absolutely 
swamped with business. The under- 
writers for these markets are not 
hungry for the next account, and it 
is therefore much easier to say “No” 
than to stop a moment and try to 
work something out. In other words, 
we have found, time after time, that 
if any account which is just a little 
off the beaten track is not properly 
submitted, on the proverbial “silver 
platter,” the answer will either be 
entirely negative, or the premium 
quoted will be exceedingly high. Just 
put yourself in the position of an 
underwriter, i.e., a man who must 
determine all the facts and who must 
make up an adequate rate to cover 
these facts. If some of the facts are 
missing, or if he has his doubts about 
the accuracy of some of the state- 
ments, you can be certain that a 
premium will be charged to cover 
the doubts in his mind. With a clear 
picture in his mind, he is able to give 
the best possible quotation without 
hesitation. Despite the above, we 
find that some brokers take it as a 
personal offense when they are asked 
a number of questions about their 
account. The idea of many brokers 
is “Just write it.” “Haste makes 
waste,” and this expression is most 
certainly true in dealing in the ex- 
cess-surplus market. 


Points to Consider 


We could go on with a manual of 
behavior for brokers, but we feel 
that the above will give many of our 
readers a few important points to 
consider. 


(To be Continued) 
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Nine Rules For Salesmen 


SUPPOSE, A MAN at dinner asked me 
the other evening, “just suppose you 
were starting in as a salesman, knew 
nothing whatsoever about selling or 
salesmanship but wanted to get there 
as soon as you could, what would you 
do?” 

Faced with a question like that, 
what would you do? I asked time to 
think it over, because I didn’t want 
to give this man, who was sincere 
in asking the question, some sort of 
perfunctory answer. 

“Let’s have dinner again, say, next 
Tuesday—and | will try to give you 
an answer that merits the name of 
intelligence,” I told him. “I think I 
will enjoy thinking about your ques- 
tion between now and then.” 

And I did enjoy it. I suppose | 
put in and took out over a hundred 
things altogether before I arrived at 
a list of nine rules that I think will 
help any salesman, not just the tyro. 
Here are the rules: 


RULE 1—tTry to find a product 
or a firm in which you im- 
mediate confidence, so that you don’t 
have to “sell yourself’ on it before 
you try to sell anyone else. I know 
sell 
things they don’t believe in for firms 
in which they don’t have confidence, 
merely because the commission rate 
is higher. But such salesmen sell 
themselves short. They could make 
much more money if they sold some- 
thing in which they had utmost be- 
lief. 


have 


a good many salesmen who 


RULE 2—Don'’t 
your profession, as so many sales- 


apologize for 


men do, They seem to be ashamed 
that they are salesmen. They do not 
realize that salesmanship is not only 
an honored profession but is perhaps 
the most useful of all professions, 


26 


bringing more joy and comfort and 
civilization to mankind than 
other profession possibly can. 


any 


RULE 3—Study salesmanship as 
assiduously as a doctor studies medi- 
cine, a lawyer studies law. A good 
many salesmen seem to think they 
are in a profession which needs no 
preparation, no study. You don't 
have to learn salesmanship, they will 
tell you; all you do is go out and 
make the calls. This is bosh and 
piffle. It takes as much attention to 
master salesmanship on a_profes- 
sional level as any other profession. 


RULE 4—Don’t -be afraid to 
work, Work alone will not make a 
great salesman—but there never was 
a great salesman who didn’t work. 
I know one organization of 1,000 
men, all of whom increased sales 20 
per cent by going on a six-day week. 
In place of working Monday through 
Friday, they worked Saturday also 
with the result I have just told you. 


RULE 5—Practice. I have told 
some sales executives that their 
salesmen generally do not improve 
after the first month, and that is 
true. During his first 30 days, a 
salesman is eagerly learning, trying 
to cram as much into his head as he 
can. By the end of a month he usu- 
ally has learned enough techniques 
that enable him to get by and make 


sales. And then he stops learning, 


practicing to improve, 


RULE 6—Don’t be awed by com- 
petitors, They are as much afraid of 
you as you are of them. Don’t be 
afraid of them but outsell and out- 
deserve them. 


RULE 7—Always shoot square 
with your customers and your firm. 
An honest salesman might seem to be 
plodding along but he is going places 
faster than a sharpie, who can’t pos- 
sibly last. 


Master the Human Side 


RULE 8—Study the human side 
of your job. Here is the great un- 
worked area of sales improvement, 
this human side. 

All around you are textbooks on 
the subject of humanity, the people 
in your life, prospects, customers, 
strangers you talk to. Study them. 
To tell you what you should look for 
in your study, read a book or two on 
human relations. 


RULE 9—Keep fit. Selling is a 
hard job—and don’t let anyone tell 
you it isn’t. It demands mental con- 
centration. It demands physical fit- 
ness. Some salesmen by their actions 
seem to be trying to say they don’t 
believe this, but I hope you will be- 
lieve me when [ tell you that you 
must strive as much as you can to 
be as well and fit as you can every 
day on the job. 

These nine rules—such simple 
rules, they are—will give you a good 
start in selling if you are a beginner, 
give you a strong second wind if you 
are a seasoned, experienced per- 
former. They are guaranteed to 
make more money for any salesman 
who will adopt them as his and fol- 
low them to the letter. 
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‘*’.. Known by the company... .”’’ 


Nothing could be more true, according to Art 
Pinkerton (above) of Pinkerton & Company, 
Insurance Counselors, Omaha, than the old adage 
... “An Agency is known by the Company it 
keeps. And we,’”’ Mr. Pinkerton goes on to say, 
“are particularly proud of our leading company, 
Standard Accident.” 


What prompts this Pinkerton pride? If you were 
to ask Art (as we did) he’d tell you this. . . ““To 
survive and prosper today, an agency must be 
prepared to render professional insurance counsel. 
In addition, they must have Home Office per- 
sonnel with an understanding of the problems 
plus the facilities and desire to render top claim 
and engineering services. We feel it takes both 
members of the team. . . both agent and Company 
. . . to achieve success. 


“In this regard, I have always termed the 
Standard truly an ‘Agency Company’. Their fair 
attitude in underwriting, their willingness to 
discuss and help solve an agent’s problem have 
alweys been a distinct asset. And their prompt, 


equitable treatment of claims has produced satis- 
fied assureds for our office. “In a word, it’s true 
... ‘Standard Service Satisfiés’.”’ 


Now, it can be said, with equal truth, that a 
Company is known by the agents who represent 
it. That’s why Standard Accident is “‘particularly 
proud” of Pinkerton & Company and the more 
than forty-year association we have enjoyed with 
this outstanding agency. 
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HIGH VOLUME FILE 


A new high volume card file that pro- 
vides instant access to any one of 200,000 
cards in less than three seconds has been 
introduced by the Mosler Safe Company. 

Called the “Selectronic Record File,”” the 
unit is designed to hold any size card. 
Trays to hold records of different sizes 
may be used simultaneously. The file is 
controlled by a keyboard with recessed 
selector keys which determine the direction 
of rotation to bring the cards to the oper- 
ator in less than three seconds. Keys are 
alternately concave to permit instant rec- 
ognition and provide orientation by touch. 
One clerk can easily reach the controls 
and perform every operation while com- 
fortably seated. Present cards can be 
transferred to the file directly. 
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office efficiency 


The space-saving Selectronic File takes 
only 845% inches by 39% inches of floor 
space. It includes a shelf for a posting 
machine or typewriter, and an operator's 
locker for personal belongings. In case 
of power failure the file can be operated 
manually. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Twenty-one separate totals are available 
in The National Cash Register Company’‘s 
new Class 33 accounting machine. Auto- 
matic credit balances are obtained from 
all twenty-one totals; the machine may be 
programmed to effect as many as four 
totals in one operation; and the depression 
of a single key automatically totals or sub- 
totals all twenty-one totals in sequence, 
making possible a complete daily state- 
ment of posting. 

The “33” protects the amounts on checks 
by automatically printing the dollar sign 
immediately to the left of the highest dollar 
amount. The machine will also auto- 
matically determine if the operator has 
made an incorrect pickup of an old bal- 
ance, and will eliminate the incorrect 
pickup. A single-key reverse entry con- 
trol provides instant correction of erroneous 
postings and reversal of accounting entries 
without need for changing program or 
determining which totals must be effected. 
Removable program bars provide flexi- 
bility in the design of forms, and permit a 
wide variety of bookkeeping applications 
to be placed on a single machine. A 
built-in electric typewriter with 72 char- 
acters is optional. 


ELECTRONIC PURIFIER 


The Activeaire portable electronic puri- 
fier advances the newest theory and 
method of air purification. The Activeaire 
first filters air, then ozonates it and finally 
discharges it into the room for recircula- 
tion. It eliminates odors, grease smoke, 
dust, and air particles, and is recom- 
mended for relief of hay fever, asthma, 
sinus, and allergies. It features an all- 
steel cabinet and chassis, and fibreglass 
filter. No tools of any sort are required to 
change or clean the filter or ozone lamps. 
The rear door of the unit slides open, al- 
lowing accessibility. 


FUNCTIONAL DUPLICATOR 


The new Ditto Masterfax machine per- 
forms four important office functions. It 
will make direct (spirit) process masters; 
it will make offset masters, it will make 
facsimile copies; and it laminates. No 
carbon is required during the typing or 
preparatory stage. Material to be dupli- 
cated is typed, written or drawn on a 
clean white Masterfax sheet. This is then 
inserted into the machine along with mas- 
terfax carbon to make a direct’ process 
master. In making offset masters, a paper 
mat is included with the original and 
carbon and the assembly is placed into 
the machine. Fifteen seconds later the 
master is ready for use to reproduce hun- 
dreds of copies on any offset machine. 
Direct process masters can also be made 
from original copy that is not prepared on 
Masterfax paper. A third function is 
facsimile copying. 

The same Masterfax machine, that makes 
direct process and offset masters and 
facsimile copies also lamingtes important 
office papers, documents, and other litera- 
ture with a protective plastic coating. 

’ 
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Choosing A Supervisor 


D. B. SPANGLER 
Office Manager 
Celina Mutual 

Celina, Ohio 


UTOMATION HAS LONG SINCE 

left the effects of its impact on 
industry. In factories, machines do 
the work and men tend or run the 
machines. A factory works with 
tangible substances, measurable in 
quantity and quality, and the end 
products of its efforts are as nearly 
identical as men and machinery can 
make them. 


The Human Being 


While automation has already hit 
the office, the effect of its arrival will 
not be as great as that on industry. 
The office is still staffed by people, 
and however much it may be auto- 
mated, there will never be the rela- 
tive disproportion between the im- 
portance of people and machines in 
the office that there is in the modern 
factory. Unlike the factory, the office 
does not bring together a variety of 
different raw materials to form a 
single product. It brings in a great 
variety of types of the same ma- 
terial—usually information—to form 
almost as many end products as 
there are varieties of incoming in- 
formation. 

The prime factor in the office is 
the human being—not the machine. 
Machines help people accomplish the 
work there—they do not do it for 
them. The relative quality and abil- 
ity of personnel will always be a 
much more important factor in an 
office than on an assembly line. 

The quality of the personnel that 
will be employed in the future and 
the sources, as well as the quality, 
of its supervisors will have a very 
definite effect on the operation of an 
office. 


Tomorrow's Worker 


Let’s look for a moment at the 
office worker of tomorrow. Today’s 
teen-agers—the multitude of “war” 
and post-war babies—will be the 
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workers of tomorrow. This present 
teen-age generation seems to differ 
in somewhat startling and significant 
ways from the teen-agers of our 
generation. Adolescence has always 
been a period of rebellion against 
adult authority—rebellion — either 
open and defiant or passive and sul- 
len, but rebellion nevertheless. How- 
ever, the present generation of teen- 
agers differs very materially from its 
predecessors in that there is not so 
much a rebellion as a complete in- 
difference—an absolute failure to 
recognize the fact that there is any 
authority except the teen-ager him- 
self and the group to which he be- 
longs. 

Not too many months ago the 
New Yorker magazine in a series of 
articles describing the teen-ager of 
today makes this statement: “To- 
day’s average teen-ager is a complete 
conformist, no matter how strange 
his behavior may seem to adults. He 
conforms to the pattern set by his 
group—his own age group and his 
own particular social group within 
that age bracket. He does not pat- 
tern himself after adults. But, 
within his own group, his greatest 
pride is to be just like everybody 
else—in clothes, habits, mannerisms, 
speed and interests. 


A Cynical Attitude 


“Cynicism seems to be the order 
of the day among a group noted for 
its conformity rather than its attach- 
ment to individual values. It is a 
group, moreover, which, privileged 
as no other non-adult group has ever 
been in America, has shown a 
strong tendency to regard adult in- 
terference in its affairs or even mild 
direction as unwarranted, sometimes 
a nuisance, and in no case to be taken 
too seriously. And this is the group 
from which our next great bulk of 
young workers will be coming.” 

Now, what about the supervisors 
of this group of younger workers? 
The 25-to-35 age group is the crop 
of “depression babies,” and_ this 
group is considerably smaller in 


number than it was in 1950 or 1955. 
Our problem becomes increasingly 
difficult, for at the very moment that 
the quantity of available talent for 
supervisory jobs becomes scarce, the 
crop of post-war babies arrives on 
the work scene. These new workers, 
who may present the greatest super- 
visory problems that the office has 
yet seen, appear at the same time 
that the age group from which their 
supervisors will be,chosen is grow- 
ing relatively smaller. 

Our problem from a_ personnel 
standpoint then becomes not only a 
question of what to look for in select 
ing a supervisor, but also where to 
look. I shall leave the second ques- 
tion unanswered for the present. 


Little Research 


Someone has said that the essen- 
tial tools of a personnel executive 
consisted of two signs—one stating 
“Help Wanted” and the other—“No 
jobs today.” However, our job is 
not a simple one of hanging out the 
proper sign. The age in which we 
are living forces us to do a little 
self-analysis, perhaps change our 
way of thinking, our way of doing 
our job, or even change ourselves. It 
seems trite even to mention that we 
are living in a scientific age. It has 
been estimated that over nine billion 
dollars will have been spent in 1959 
on research and development. Bil- 
lions more are being spent in devel- 
oping new products and processes 
and in converting to mechanization 
and automation. Even though we 
are devoting a rapidly increasing 
share of our national income to 
scientific research and development, 
a very small portion is spent in the 
social science field. 

Peter Drucker in his book Amer- 
ica’s Next Twenty Years says, 
“During the period ahead, in any 
event, the greatest need for innova- 
tion seems more likely to lie in the 
social than in the technological area 

the need is for effective innovation 
in the management of workers and 
in the organization of work ; 
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grovine faint. 


and no time to undertake 
putting in the new ribbon and then 
scrub tue ink off her has.ds. 











Dear Sir: 


If your secretary had a new Royal Standard, she could change 
ibbons in nine (9) seconds and never touch the ribbon because 
Royal has the Twin-Pak ribbon changer. 


Makes sense to turn in those old slow-poke machines on 
advanced new Royals. Doesn't it? 
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New Secretary? 
NO-New Royal! 


Three more very executive-minded facts: Royals bring more at trade-in time than any 
other typewriter. Royals spend less time in the repair shop than any other typewriter. 


Secretaries prefer Royal to any other typewriter. ROYAD sorcere 
World’s Number One Typewriter 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use than any other kind. 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Problem of Gift Solicitation 


HE PROBLEMS OF gift solicitation 
ie the office go deeper than the 
irritation that arises from enforced 
contribution for a purpose that is 
not particularly important to the 
giver. The real problem of any type 
of solicitation is the reduction of 
take home pay arising out of the fact 
that the employee is a captive in the 
sense that he feels he must cooper- 
ate; hence he is pressured into par- 
ticipation. If the employee prefers 
to choose his own areas for giving, 
and, therefore, does not participate 
in office solicitations, he is labeled as 
being queer, anti-social and cheap. 


Types of Solicitation 


Gift solicitation is not only the 
problem of the large office, but ap- 
plies to the small staffed office as 
well. As a matter of fact, it is a 
greater problem in the medium to 
small office because management is 
more reluctant to issue a policy, 
whereas large companies, having 
faced the problems, have dealt with 
the problems by laying down ground 
rules for all types of solicitation. It 
might clarify the subject if an anal- 
ysis of gift solicitation were made 
showing the basic types of solicita- 
tion. 

1. Solicitation of gifts for purely 
personal reasons such as birthdays, 
sickness, death, marriage, baby 
showers, etc., as they apply to em- 
ployees and solicited by employees. 
2. Solicitation of gifts for personal 
reasons, but which apply directly to 
employment contacts such as serv- 
ice anniversaries, retirement, resig- 
nation, etc. 

3. Solicitation for charitable gifts 


through the sale of tickets, chances, 
merchandise, etc. 
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4. Solicitation of charitable gifts for 
regularly organized service units 
which have national drives such as 
Joint Appeals, Community Funds, 
Red Cross, Heart Fund, and many 
other well organized and worthy 
causes. 

We have differentiated between 
the purely personal type of solicita- 
tion, peculiar to each company, and 
the organized charities which depend 
so much on the donations of business 
people. Opinions will obviously vary 
and may even border on the emo- 
tional, but our suggestions are based 
on a broad area of observation and 
are intended as a guide to handling 
the problems arising out of the re- 
lationships of employers and em- 
ployees. 

Policies should be established. The 
uncontrolled solicitation of gifts 
should not be permitted. One “apple 
polisher” in a medium sized office, 
recognizing that the boss was amen- 
able to a type of personal flattery 
(i.e., he was a pushover as the re- 
sult of a gift) made many personal 
solicitations among the employees 
“to buy the boss a gift” for his birth- 
day anniversary, his marriage an- 
niversary, Christmas, his fiscal an- 
niversary, and so forth. The 
employees finally revolted—in this 
case, they joined a union out of per- 
sonal retaliation and protection. 


No Personal Gifts 


Policy should prohibit the solicita- 
tion of any personal gift or gifts for 
personal purposes, regardless of the 
cause. There are many alternatives 
to solicitation for this purpose. 

Some managements _ establish, 
through company donation, a small 
fund for use in buying flowers, rec- 


ognizing birthdays and work anni- 
versary dates. By establishing pol 
icy, all employees are treated alike. 
Everyone has a iriend, and friends 
sometimes cause cliques to form in 
which employees compete with each 
other for gift solicitation. 

Some companies permit the organ- 
ization of employees’ clubs with very 
modest dues which dues are used for 
the purely personal and social oc 
casions. This prevents an excess of 
solicitation. In some instances where 
vending machines are used for dis- 
pensing cookies, soft drinks, coffee, 
candy, and what have you, manage- 
ment diverts the profits from the 
vending machines to the employees’ 
personal use. 

We believe that it is almost im- 
possible to stop gift solicitations 
without offering an alternative means 
of handling the creation of funds for 
personal affairs, 


Annual Dinner 


Some companies have established 
the practice of an annual company 
dinner at which time, and only at 
that time, management honors the 
employees’ service records, awards 
service buttons, recognizes birthdays, 
retirements and so on. By making 
this a company affair paid for by the 
company, and to a degree controlled 
by the company, the need for solici- 
tation is reduced to the purely per- 
sonal type which can be confined to 
close friends, and certainly confined 
to such limited areas that employees 
are not taken advantage of by over- 
zealous solicitation. 

We believe the problems should 
be recognized and dealt with by pol- 
icy and alternative means. We 
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P-377—Sales Aid Catalogue 


Sales aids such as direct mail enclosures 
and “door-openers” are not only popular 
but highly effective in establishing a place 
for the salesman and his product in the 
minds of the public. Now available is a 
catalogue offering over sixty such items, 
proven sales-stimulators as well as a number 
of novel items appearing for the first time. 
As good will builders, the items shown will 
prove both interesting and informative. 


P.378—Hiring Typists 


Personnel additions or replacements always 
present problems of uncertainty to the em- 
ployer. How can he be sure that the new 
worker will be even initially satisfactory? 
Experience shows that chances of hiring the 
right girl for a typing job, for example, are 
much better if one approaches the problem 
systematically. In a pamphlet, “How to 
Hire Typists," are outlined methods which 
have been found to be successful. Among 
the topics discussed are recruiting, aptitude 
tests, the screening interview, and reference 
checking. 


P-379—Letter-writing Hints 


The second edition of "Sixty Best Business 
Letters" explains in detail how people in dif- 
ferent fields have solved their correspond- 
ence problems. This booklet will be a valu- 
able reference source for both the secretary 
and the businessman because it displays 
sixty of 1959's best sales letters, collection 
requests, answers to inquiries, “thank you" 
notes, adjustments, and many other kinds of 
successful business letters. All are actual 
sample letters from manufacturers, re- 
tailers, financial institutions, hotels, and 
schools. 
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Gift Solicitation—Continued 


know of many instances where em- 
ployees left companies because of the 
frequency of gift solicitation, An 
office is not a “great big family”’ and 
never can be made so, notwithstand- 
ing that many fine and lasting friend- 
ships may be formed among em- 
ployees. At its best, it is a group of 
congenial persons who are trying to 
make a living from their office (and 
company ) activities. They have out- 
side interests and rather fixed ideas 
as to spending their earnings—any 
serious inroads in those plans aris- 
ing out of enforced diversion of their 
funds is an invasion of privacy which 
will be resented. Even the “relative” 
who always has his hand out be- 
comes a nuisance, 


Charitable Purposes 


This is a hot subject because of 
the increase in organized charities 
which by all definitions is big busi- 
ness. Business cannot bury its head 
in the sand and deny any responsi- 
bility for charity, either by the com- 
pany or by its employees who are 
part of the business. Nor can busi- 
ness set itself up as the arbiter who 
decides the extent of the employees’ 
charitable contributions. When man- 
agement pressures its employees to 
give and judges the adequacy of the 
gift, the company loses the support 
of its employees. 

At no time should 
use its position to promote or per- 
mit to be promoted any charity that 
is personally regarded as the “pet 
charity,” and which is local and/or 
limited in its scope. Here we are 
differentiating between the so-called 
community-drive charities and the 
special charities. We hesitate to use 
examples for fear that our references 
may be misunderstood. There are 
many thousands of local and limited 
charities, some of which may be 
parochial, whereas others may be 
associated with specific religious, 
fraternal, or social organizations, but 
none of which should find their way 
into the area of authorized business 
solicitation of the employees. We 
do not believe that management can 
endorse these charities as being 
eligible for company solicitation 
without exercising, ever so in- 
nocently, pressure on the employees. 


management 


By policy, management should 
not permit or tolerate the sale of 
tickets, chances, raffles, or any other 
form of solicitation among the em- 
ployees. Each person who initiates 
a collection drive is enthusiastic and, 
no doubt, sincere about the merits of 
his charity. Solicitation does require 
time and does interfere with the em- 
ployees’ regular work. We have 
observed situations in which man- 
agement adopted a “hands-off” pol- 
icy concerning all forms of solicita- 
tion among the employees on the 
premise that charity was a private 
matter and that the situation would 
regulate itself. In time the solicita- 
tion encompassed baseball and foot- 
ball pools, punch boards and other 
questionable games of chance. One 
employee spent most of his time 
When manage- 
ment was forced to clamp down on 
the solicitation practice, they went 
all the way, and ruled against every 
type which hurt the good as well as 
the questionable charities. 

Management 


running the pools. 


should set the 
ground rules for the organized type 
of charitable drives which is a com- 
munity activity and which is gen- 
erally endorsed by civic and business 
groups. The attitude to which we 
are opposed is the one in which man- 
agement in its zeal becomes the 
benign dictator by establishing the 
amounts of donation applicable to its 
employees and by evaluating the em- 
ployees on the basis of their submis- 
sion to pressure. If management 
feels its civic duty so sincerely, it 
should give a generous company do- 
nation to such charities and then be 
content to use its position as the 
vehicle by which the details of the 
solicitation are presented to the em- 
ployees. Management should not 
exert any pressure, direct or indirect, 
on the employees, Even a review of 
the employees’ contributions consti- 
tutes a form of pressure. We realize 
that there is a wide difference of 
opinion in this respect. Business has 
been generously used as the tool of 
charity to such a degree that con- 
siderable resentment has developed 
among employees, 


No Coercion 


Management cannot take on the 
task of correcting the tendency of 
many employees to shirk their civic 
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and charitable responsibilities. Man- 
agement can explain, but manage- 
ment should not coerce. The growth 
of private pension and savings plans, 
and other forms of company assist- 
ance, desirable as they may be, pro- 
mote the paternalistic relationship 
between the company and the em- 
ployees. Employees, although will- 
ing to accept the paternal benev- 
olences, resent the paternal direction 
of what they consider as purely per 
sonal decisions—i.e., the size of their 
charitable gifts. 

Every employee has become ex- 
tremely conscious of his take-home 
pay; i.e., that which remains after 
all deductions. It is a fact, though 
not necessarily recognized, that any- 
thing that reduces the take home 
pay tends to exert pressure on man- 
agement for pay increases which w**' 
help overcome the reduction in pe. 
balances. The withholding ta».es 
which industry collects materially 
reduce the visible salary check—we 
all know that withholding for income 
taxes actually helps the employees 
pay those taxes, and, no doubt in- 
creases the total tax take. Income 
that otherwise may not be reported 
and taxes which otherwise may not 
be paid are reported and paid. This 
we accept as a favorable result of a 
distasteful, but compulsory regula- 
tion, However, the withholding of 
taxes by the employer directly asso- 
ciates the reduction in residual earn- 
ings of the employee with his job. 
His employer, not the Government, 
becomes the agency through which 
his rated earnings are reduced, This 
also increases the desire as well as 
the need for more earnings, and, 
in our opinion, has exerted tremen- 
dous pressure for higher salary rates. 

If there is any agreement that our 
analysis is logical, it would also ap- 
pear logical to ask the question as to 
what magic exists that would make 
any form of payroll deduction more 
palatable or make the employer less 
vulnerable to the creeping demands 
for more money arising from the re- 
duction of take-home pay? We must 
again emphasize that we are not 
arguing the merits of charity, nor 
are we discussing its need. We are 
only calling management’s attention 
to the potential disadvantages which 
must be associated with gift solicita- 
tions of any kind. Recognizing the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Look to Prover Bono for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 
sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 
PLOVER BOonbp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . . . processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOND visibly better. Yet PLOVER BOND 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER BOND is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 
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Wright motorized Rotary Files, de- 
signed for operational simplicity, are 


'. complete work stations. They bring 


new efficiencies to filing, reference 
and posting operations. These versa- 
bait Masvokol-Taathall--Mel-1ihd-1alg tele] gel de) 


_the operator in split seconds. Wright 


Rotary Files are low in cost and 
models are available for handling 
fol Slaleial-teMet-(gel-M ism -Ihtal-laialelardelahe-\mels 


_ vertical position as well as most 


other card sizes. They will give you 
billtale Me -totolalolush aur: Coleltig- Cos ae Lalo ME-Jol_-teR 
Send for our catalog or call your 
local Wright Line Branch Office 
for complete details. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





R. J. ROSE 
Training Manager 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
New York, New York 


HE BIG DIFFERENCE between in- 
“A aaa companies and, within 
companies, between the several de- 
partments, probably is not the organ- 
ization, the policies or the principles 
under which the groups operate. 
Rather, it is a difference in the peo- 
ple and the individual manner with 
which they are treated. 

Recently, an Australian union 
leader, in speaking about American 
industry, remarked that if the indus- 
trial organizations of Australia and 
the United States were to exchange 
management people our production 
would decrease and Australian pro- 
duction increase. He added, “Heaven 
forbid that such a thing should oc- 
cur.” Such is the importance of man- 
agement skills that this union leader 
felt it significant to point out the 
impact of skilled management in 
terms of total production. 

What I am going to sav will have 
definite hearing on the effectiveness 
of over-all operation, for we are deal- 
ing with the development of manage- 
ment skills and, to a lesser degree, 
the development of employee skills. 

Any development program should 
be based upon definite and rather 
detailed planning in terms of the 
objectives and the specific needs that 
are to be met through training. Such 
a development program, thus, should 
start with some specific procedure 
for analysis of developmental needs. 
For purposes of our discussion, let 
me break the first part down so that 
we are discussing management de- 
velopment first and then later em- 
ployee development. 

A management development pro- 
gram has several rather distinct units 
and I would like to discuss these 
units in order of their general oc- 
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Development of Skills 


currence. First, how we go about 
selecting the participants for man- 
agement development. Secondly, de- 
ciding on specific training needs. 
Third, management development 
programs, And, fourth, evaluation 
of the development program, Then 
we shall discuss a specific manage- 
ment development program followed 
by some training to develop em- 
ployee skills. 

Now, in establishing who the par- 
ticipants for a management develop- 
ment program should be, we need to 
take a careful look at our manpower 
needs. Probably some of the biggest 
crimes in business today are com 
mitted when we fail to recognize the 
potential within our organization and 
when we fail to use the skills of our 
people as advantageouslv as possible. 
So, when we start to discover who 
should be trained, it is best accom- 
plished by having a good clear pic- 
ture of where we are now, man- 
power wise, and where we expect to 
be in the near future. 


Manning Tables 


During World War IT quite a bit 
of use was made of manning tables. 
These were used to show the Selec- 
tive Service boards how long it 
would take to train replacements in 
various positions and some firms 
modified them so that they incor- 
porated over-all manpower planning. 
There are many other ways, of 
course, to accomplish the same end 
but I believe you will find that a 
simple organization chart can be a 
most effective tool. 

Take your organization chart and 
have the various department heads 
designate, probably by some coded 
means, those people that they view 
as the most promising potential re- 
placements for each position on the 
chart. You will then end up with a 
replacement table which can reveal: 


(1) whether you have replacements 
available within your organization ; 
(2) that some individuals appear to 
be replacement potential for several 
positions and; (3) that some people 
who have been with you for some 
time appear to have no potential for 
advancement. In those instances 
where you do not have potential 
available, discussion between depart- 
ment heads can frequently turn up 
available potential in other depart- 
ments. In larger organizations, you 
will frequently find this potential is 
in another division. 


Background Clues 


When you find one person appears 
to predominate as a potential re- 
placement, examination of his back- 
ground can give you valuable clues 
in determining the kind of prepara- 
tion deemed desirable to prepare 
others for promotion. Of course, for 
the third catagory, those who do not 
appear to possess potential for ad- 
vancement, careful scrutinv of their 
work history and preparation can 
also he!p you in future selection and 
in determining the kinds of prepara- 
tion to avoid. After you have estab- 
lished this chart, preparation of in- 
dividual qualification records for the 
potential replacements will give vou 
information which you can consoli- 
date to establish your over-all de- 
velopmental needs. 

These qualification records should 
include evidence of work experience, 
educational achievement and refer- 
ence to some specific accomplish- 
ments within the most recent five 
year period. It should also include 
a reference to apparent shortcomings 
and to indicated areas where train- 
ing would help. Comparison of these 
records will also aid in showing 
which individual is most nearly pre- 
pared to assume new responsibilities 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and where specific needs are general- 
ized enough to warrant providing 
group training programs. Reference 
back to your original manpower 
analysis chart will reflect the urgency 
of replacement for some positions. 
This information, of course, will help 
in establishing priority for your 
training efforts. 

Now, replacement planning is not 
the only reason for manpower anal- 
ysis. Such analysis should also in- 
clude evaluation of the present per- 
formance of the incumbents. Here 
again the same qualification records 
will be developed and the strong 
points and weak points of the in- 
dividuals pointed out. These strong 
points and weak points certainly 
should not remain a secret. Many 
means have been developed for in- 
suring, to some measure at least, 
that each emplovee is made aware 
of the level of his job performance 
and of the duties for which he is 
held responsible. In this instance, I 
refer to merit reviews, performance 
appraisal or any one of several other 
titles which describe the procedure 
for periodic appraisal of employee 
performance. 


Personal Qualities 


Many organizations have tried to 
do this by using forms which show 
various personal characteristics and 
provide several levels which could 
be indicated to show how this indi- 
vidual measures with respect to each 
characteristic. In the past few years 
the inadequacy of this kind of a pro- 
gram has been pointed out and 
rather general application of pro- 
grams based upon position respon- 
sibilities has been made. These pro- 
grams call for establishment between 
the supervisor and the employee of 
specific responsibilities which the 
employee is expected to perform. 

After the two people have come 
to thorough understanding and 
agreement, the next step is to estab- 
lish a common understanding of the 
measures used for determining 
whether performance is satisfactory 
or needs improvement. Then, in us- 
ing this form in an appraisal session, 
the supervisor is able to talk about 
specific job duties and refer to areas 
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of competence and areas where im- 
provement is needed that have very 
direct bearing on day-to-day per- 
formance, Some organizations have 
felt this would be a rather cumber- 
some operation, whereas it need not 
be. All of us should be able to write 
down in a very brief period what 
we feel our major responsibilities 
are and we should have some idea 
in the back of our mind at least of a 
standard for this job performance. 


Specific Objectives 


It is generally very helpful when 
we can sit down with our boss and 
see that our standard and his are 
the same. In running a program of 
this type I found in my own de- 
partment some areas of responsi- 
bility that I thought were covered, 
but they definitely were not. This 
certainly helped me in an organiza- 
tional way. After all, in analyzing 
our own performance and perform- 
ance of our subordinates, we have 
some specific objectives that we want 
to achieve and it is in terms of these 
objectives that we are continuously 
appraising our own and our em- 
plovees’ performance. 

Thus, I feel that appraisal by ob- 
jective is most appropriate. Another 
criticism relative to appraisal pro- 
grams in themselves is that the em- 
plovee is always placed on the 
defensive and appraisal on a once- 
a-year basis does not bring an em- 
ployee up to date. These are both 
very valid objections but are not 
impossible to overcome. When suf- 
ficient emphasis is placed upon an 
appraisal program so that super- 
visors realize the job must be done 
and also realize the importance of it, 
they assume that it is part of their 
job responsibility and are more apt 
to bring the individual in very fre- 
quently during the year rather than 
resort to only once-a-year appraisal. 
Certainly, appraisal should be per- 
formed very frequently and we 
shouldn’t wait until the end of a year 
to let employees know that they are 
doing less than satisfactory work or 
that their work is particularly good 
in any one area. 

Now, information gleaned from 
appraisal periods should also indi- 
cate areas where training is needed. 
We should combine this information 
with the information from our over- 


all manpower analysis and develop 
for training use gap sheets and a 
timetable for a training program. 
The gap sheets and the memoranda 
show where various individuals have 
weak spots in their preparation and 
where in our organization there are 
gaps in potential, 

This gets us to the point where 
we can start to think about specific 
developmental activities. Each pro- 
gram that we get into should have 
a rather definite stated objective. 
This does several things for us and 
certainly, people in the accounting 
and statistical business know that 
somehow or other training programs 
must pay off or be discontinued. 
Thus, if we start off with a rather 
specific objective it helps us estab- 
lish a means of measuring accom- 
plishment and thus, demonstrating 
that this program is worth while. 

One difficulty, even with this aid, 
is that we cannot determine how 
soon this evidence of payoff should 
be available. For example, we may 
determine a very definite need for 
accounting supervision to know new 
tax requirements. The fact that we 
used ten training hours at, let us 
say, $3.00 an hour does not neces- 
sarily mean that we are going to 
save $30.00 in the first week after 
this man starts to employ his new 
knowledge. 


Analyze Problem Areas 


More about the problem of evalu- 
ation programs later, but the main 
thing at this point is to emphasize 
the need for specific objectives so 
that evaluation, though difficult, is 
more frequently possible. Our per- 
formance appraisal, our manpower 
analysis and day-to-day problems 
within the office will point out prob- 
lem areas. The next thing for us to 
do is to analyze these problem areas 
and see which of them can be treated 
or cured, if you will, by manage- 
ment development. Frequently, we 
will find the analysis itself points 
out defects in our organization, in 
our methods of operation and in 
some of our policies. These, once 
called to our attention, of course, 
can be corrected. 

Other problems which show per- 
haps a lack of skill training, a lack 
of understanding of company objec- 
tives or breadth preparation mini- 
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mize the mobility of our people. 
When these are generalized, a group 
training meeting or group training 
program can be devised. When the 
developmental problem appears to 
be individual, specific counseling by 
the supervisor in question can lead 
to development of an individualized 
program. 


Strongest Backbone 


We should all, however, be aware 
of the fact that the most significant 
development takes place through the 
efforts of the supervisor and the 
subordinate, not through the efforts 
of some outside specialized in- 
structor. The day-to-day instruction, 
the day-to-day corrections and the 
development of a complete under- 
standing of job responsibilities and 
measures for standards of perfor- 
mance provide the strongest back- 
bone for any management develop- 
ment, Elaborate off-site programs, 
detailed in-plant training courses and 
even job rotation can only do a 
mininum amount in developing 
management people. Of these three, 
rotation is probably the most effec- 
tive. 

Let us look now at some specific 
kinds of training programs. Partici- 
pation and exercise of actual respon- 
sibilitv are two of the strong factors 
in determining the amount of train- 
ing that is received and applied. 
Thus, when you can assign a promis- 
ing individual to various depart- 
ments within your organization 
where he will exercise specific re- 
sponsibility, you are in the best posi- 
tion to insure that the individual 
involved will get something out of 
the program. This so-called experi- 
ence training makes the man learn 
by doing and leaves him with a feel- 
ing of urgency because he is respon- 
sible for results. Where many job 
rotation programs have met. with 
disfavor you will usually find the 
rotated individual has been placed 
in an observing capacity rather than 
in a position with line responsibility. 


Job Rotation 


Job rotation should be planned 
so that assignments are logical and 
so that an individual has the requisite 
background before moving on to a 
new assignment. Many management 
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development programs have made 
extensive use of case studies or situ- 
ational analysis. These do quite a 
great deal in terms of helping indi- 
viduals obtain the necessary infor- 
mation for sound decisions and help 
them in logical analysis of the facts 
at hand. 

There is, however, one defect that 
I feel makes such case study pro- 
grams miss a very important area 
of development, This defect involves 
the fact that you and I, in reaching 
a decision, collect our own informa- 
tion and analyze our own facts with- 
out being influenced by parallel ques- 
tions that might be asked by 
someone else working on the prob- 
lem. For example, in a case study 
program we have people, having a 
whole host of information, ask ques- 
tions in a group meeting and re- 
ceive answers. Each individual can- 
not help but be stimulated by the 
questions asked by others and thus, 
his train of thought becomes a group 
train of thought and not an individ- 
ual one, 

One suggestion for overcoming 
this difficulty is to break a training 
class down into two groups and then 
pair the individual members so that 
you have one problem-solver and 
one source man working together. 
These people would then work in 
an isolated classroom location and 
the problem-solver asks questions of 
the source man. He could then in- 
dividually prepare a report and come 
up with his own individual decision. 
When the class in total is recon- 
vened, the source man can report on 
the kinds of questions that were 
asked and the areas of information 
that were volunteered. The various 
problem-solving decisions can then 
be compared and analyzed. 


Individual Approach 


As you can see, this kind of ap- 
proach maximizes individual partici- 
pation and should make the individ- 
ual problem-solvers use their own 
methods. Discussion after such a 
session should show the various in- 
dividuals where they could, in a suc- 
ceeding session, improve their ap- 
proach. 

This last, of course, has been a bit 
of discussion on methods of training 
rather than on course content, but 
I think if we can stay away from 


talking about the course content we 
are probably better off because you 
might assume that the courses 
described would fit your organiza- 
tion, and thus not take the vital step 
of determining your own organiza- 
tional development problems. There 
is no set pattern that can be applied 
to your organization equally as well 
as it would be applied to another; 
thus, it is desirable to avoid whole- 
sale adoption of programs from other 
firms. 


Program Evaluation 


The problem of program evalua- 
tion is one I wish I had the answer 
to. Many approaches have been tried 
but so far, to my knowledge, none 
of them have been fully successful. 
Some programs dealing with straight 
factual material can show very 
definite progress and can indicate 
that the program was worthwhile. 
As was noted earlier, the time when 
results should become evident is, in 
the area of management develop- 
ment, very difficult to determine. 
In some courses we give factual tests 
before and after a program and 
through that show a difference in 
knowledge which would be attri- 
buted to the training. The big diffi- 
culty there is knowing whether or 
not the new knowledge is related to 
job performance and frequently, the 
answer is no. We just somehow 
feel that the employee having this 
knowledge must be improved. 

Probably the most successful eval- 
uation comes through asking the em- 
ployee’s supervisor after the program 
whether or not he has evidence of 
improvement which is related to the 
program. In order to do this, it is 
important to have a good appraisal 
of the student prior to the training 
session and then at some early date 
after the training has been accom- 
plished. Starting off with a specific 
objective in mind, it is easier to 
demonstrate specific achievement 
and it also helps the student note the 
significance of the training provided. 
In our organization we have fre- 
quently checked the training accom- 
plishments by asking the students 
through an anonymous questionnaire 
questions about the program itself. 

One question we usually ask is: 
Which session or sessions were the 
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Milbank Mutual Insurance Company, 
Milbank, S. D., is rating, writing, and 
endorsing fire and casualty insurance 
with an IBM RAMAC 305, Up to 100 new 
policies are accurately processed in 90 
minutes—a task which formerly re- 
quired 3 full man-days. 
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In addition to faster policy preparation, 
RAMAC provides earned-to-incurred 
loss ratios, miscellaneous billing, and 
statistics on a monthly cycle. Faster re- 
porting enables Milbank to provide 
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better service both to agents and to 
policyholders. 

RAMAC is still the only self-contained 
random access data processing system 
which can record and account for trans- 
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actions as they occur. It can be pur- 


accuracy : _— : chased or leased, like all other IBM 


data processing equipment. 
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Balanced Data Processing is services and 
systems... men and machines. It is reliable 
customer services—from everyday mainte- 
nance to the most advanced research. It is 
systems with compatible speeds of input, 
processing and output. It assures you of data 
processing performance in the best tradi- 
tions of more than 45 years of IBM service. 
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strongest and which were the weak- 
est? Then we ask a second question: 
Out of the sessions attended, are 
there any examples that you can 
give of applications which you have 
made of the training? And, third: 
What specifically do you recall as 
being most important ? 

To us, it has been surprising to 
find that more often than by chance 
alone the applied information and 
the points remembered are those 
which were picked up during the 
meetings that were evaluated as 
weak or uninteresting. We have 
concluded, from this, that an enter- 
taining or interesting session is fre- 
quently a weaker session in terms of 
achieving its objective. People in 
training classes are somewhat lazy, 
I presume, and thus usually act un- 
favorably in a session in which they 
are forced to squirm and call forth 
an unusual amount of effort. How- 
ever, it is from those sessions that 
the major results will come. 


Accounting Internship 


A program in which you may be 
interested is one we have tried called 
“accounting internship.” This pro- 
gram has been used to develop newly 
graduated accountants into effective 
industrial accountants. We carefully 
screen and select both from within 
the plant and from new college grad- 
uates a few young men who are then 
rotated through the various depart- 
ments within our accounting divi- 
s.on. For example, they spend some 
time in accounts payable, timekeep- 
ing, payroll, procedures, cycle inven- 
tory, purchasing, cost accounting, 
IBM and in several of the manufac- 
turing departments. On each as- 
signment they are expected to per- 
form definite responsible work and 
report once each week to one of the 
heads of the accounting department. 
He will generally ask them ques- 
tions about the work they are per- 
forming and provide some informa- 
tion on current developments. They 
prepare some written reports which 
include recommendations for changes 
in operating procedures and analyze 
the functions of the various depart- 
ments to which they are assigned. 

We have included within this ro- 
tation some instruction in manufac- 
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turing processes, blueprint reading, 
production control and several non- 
accounting assignments. We have 
found that these interns do under- 
stand the application of some of the 
paper work generated and believe 
they are better able to trace problems 
to their source, It has improved our 
internal mobility and helps us know 
more about new employees for all 
of the supervision within accounting 
get to know the intern before his 
final assignment. Perhaps you would 
like to ask some questions about this 
operation and I would be glad to 
fill you in, We also incorporate in 
this program some specialized train- 
ing in IBM and believe that we have 
benefited by including this material. 

As I mentioned earlier, the actual 
training of line employees should be 
the responsibility of the immediate 
supervisor. Certainly, the training 
can be more effectively done and the 
contact between the ‘employee and 
the supervisor is strengthened. 
Sometimes within a larger organiza- 
tion you can more efficiently pro- 
vide some rather generalized train- 
ing. For example, instruction in 
standard procedures, how specific 
forms should be filled out, new legal 
requirements or letter and memo- 
randum standardization can be bet- 
ter established by central 
group. Very frequently during the 
first week or two of employment of 
a new clerical employee the depart- 
ment supervisor can collect three or 
four people together and instruct 
them all at once. We have provided 
in our organization a secretarial re- 
fresher program which, to some de- 
gree, helps provide new employees 
with an understanding of how we 
in our organization want our letters 
to look and the various procedures 
applied in handling certain kinds 
of paper work. In addition, we in- 
corporate instruction in telephone 
usage, some typing shortcuts and 
some practice in spelling and sen- 
tence construction. Those new peo- 
ple who have participated in this 
program have generally avoided 
some pitfalls and some of the older 
employees have mentioned that they 
wished they had received it earlier 
for they now know the information 
presented but could have avoided 
some difficulties. 

Training, whether it is in an of- 
fice or in a factory, is accomplished 
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for the same over-all objective—im- 
proved job performance. Sometimes 
we feel that education itself must be 
good and thus, our organization is 
backward unless we have some going 
on. Probably almost as frequently 
we find training being provided 
which is not achieving an objective 
and which is certainly, in a dollar 
and cents way, a waste of time. Thus, 
if there is anything that I can do to 
further your training efforts, I feel 
the best service I could perform 
would be to urge you to be sure you 
are providing training for known 
needs, 
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COST BREAKTHROUGH 


A SIMPLIFIED TECHNIQUE for auto- 
matically preparing electronic data- 
processing programs, described as 
“a breakthrough in programming 
cost reduction,” has been announced 
by Datamatic Division of 
apolis- Honeywell. 

Known as FACT (Fully Auto- 
matic Compiling Technique), the 
system has been designed for use 
with the Honeywell 800 all-transis- 
torized data-processing system. The 
system in effect eliminates endless 
manual program coding by enabling 
the computer to translate simple 
statements in English into its own 
detailed machine instructions. 

The use of FACT it is claimed 
will make it possible to write and 
check out programs five to ten times 
faster than by previous manual tech- 
niques. The system can be easily 
and uniformly applied to all typical 
functions of business data process- 
ing, including input card reading and 
editing, creation of data files, data 
sorting, arithmetic computations, up- 
dating of data files and generation of 
printed or punched reports based on 
input data, file data or program re- 
sults, 

FACT will provide Honeywell 
800 users with such benefits as re- 
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ductions in staff requirements with 
consequent reductions in the cost of 
program preparation. It also will 
materially cut the time needed to 
place electronic data processing in 
operation in new applications, make 
it easier to modify existing programs 
to reflect changing requirements and 
increase computer use. 
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SELECTING A TIME CLOCK 


JACK TAYLOR 
Customer Relations Manager 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


ATCHING THE FLEETING mo- 
C nents of time on printed cards 1s 
is a vital part in conducting today’s 
business. Records required by Fed- 
eral law have made it mandatory to 
have sufficient time records pre- 
pared by time recorders or by hand 
for employees. These records must 
show the employee’s name, home 
address, occupation, hour and day 
when workweek begins, regular 
hourly payrate for any week when 
overtime is and the hours 
worked each weekday plus total 
hours worked each workweek. They 
must also include the total daily or 
weekly straight time earnings, total 
overtime pay for the workweek, de- 
ductions or additions to wages, total 
wages paid each pay period, and date 
of payment and pay period covered. 
These same records are often re- 
quired by state agencies while, for 
your own internal purposes, they are 
invaluable (a booklet on the require- 
ments of the Fede al Wage-hour 
Law may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.). 


worked 


Two Accounting Procedures 


Modern time clocks ease this rec- 
ord-keeping load and are designed 
to keep indisputable records of two 
basic accounting procedures: pay- 
roll—pay based on number of hours 
worked and job cost—based upon 
individual jcb production — time. 
Within these two _ classifications 
there are innumerable variations, all 
of which can be handled by selection 
of the correct time recorder, Our 
company has standardized on the 
production of four basic models that 
can be varied to meet the individual 
company’s requirements. 

These can be used by firms with 
one employee as well as those with 
thousands. The basic requirement 
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of obtaining printed records that 
cannot be questioned stands for any 
size company. 

Four major factors govern the se- 
lection of a time clock : 
First, is the number of employees ; 


second, is the payroll period. Third, 
is the usage—payrol!, job cost, or a 
combination, and fourth, is the lay- 
out of the factory or office, 

While some authorities recom- 
mend that a time clock be used for 
each one hundred employees, our ex- 
perience shows it is better to have 
a clock for each fifty employees. This 
is based on the use of a fully auto- 
matic clock permitting as many as 
fifty employees to ring in or out 
within a minute. It is also associated 
with the necessary time card racks 
which are standardized to hold 
twenty-five cards. 

Determination of the payroll 
period is the second major factor. 
Normally, there is a selection of 
weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly 
periods. Each can be covered by a 
single time card per employee. For 
monthly pay periods two cards will 
be necessary since size limitations, 
based on convenience and informa- 
tion required, are at the maximum 
for a semi-monthly pay period. 

The layout of the factor or of- 
fice is another key point in picking 
the right clock. Normally, clocks 
registering for hourly rated em- 
ployees are placed as close as pos- 
sible to the main entrance and exit. 
Clocks needed to record individyal 
job time operations are located as 
close to the work as possible. The 
most widespread method of mount- 
ing is on a wall. However, they can 
be located on desks or shelves. 

In multi-floor buildings clocks are 
located on each floor although the 
number of employees per floor may 
be less than fifty. This provides the 
most accurate method of determining 
when the employee actually entered 
and left his particular part of the 
plant. This same idea is also used 
for companies with several scattered 
buildings—clocks are mounted in 


each building. In some new one- 


floor factories there are long ex- 
panses between the entrance and the 
employee’s place of work. If this 
distance is more than seventy-five 
feet, clocks can be located within 
each department. If individual de- 
partments have more than one hun- 
dred employees two clocks should be 
used. Some plants, working more 
than one shift, provide completely 
separate entrances and exits. Clocks 
are then located at both places with 
separate time cards for -each em- 
ployee, Others use two time clocks 
at the same entrance and exit. One 
records the incoming shift and the 
other the outgoing shift. 

Since the single major purpose of 
a time clock is to provide an iron- 
clad printed record, much attention 
has been devoted to devising clocks 
coupled with time cards that will 
simplify the accounting procedure. 


Horizontal and Vertical 


Fully automatic records are avail- 
able registering either vertically up- 
the-card or down-the-card or hori- 
zontally across-the-card. Horizontal 
registrations were the first used. In 
this registrations are printed across 
specified sections of the card each 
day. Total hours are figured for 
each day on the card’s edge. Down 
registrations start at the top of the 
card and each registration prints be- 
low the preceding one in the same 
column. Up registrations begin at the 
bottom of the card and each registra- 
tion prints above the preceding one 
to permit direct subtraction, This is 
often employed when hours are 
printed according to continental time 
—00 to 2300. The total daily hours 
are figured for each day in each ver- 
tical column. The recorder automa- 
tically changes columns each day. It 
is easier to figure total hours worked 
in using the continental time since 
direct subtraction can be used. This 
speeds up pavroll auditing. All 
cards for hourly registrations pro- 
vide six registrations each day “in,” 
“out.” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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RAYMOND H. 

OWNER of firm ‘which 
is sales organization 
for Insurance Se- 
curities Trust Fund. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
saves valuable space. 


NATIONALS paid for themselves 
here in less than one year. 


“Our Galional Accounting System 


saves us *29,000 a year... 


returns 114% annually on our investment!” 


—Raymond H. Miller Organization, Oakland, California 


“Our National Accounting System has 
provided us with untold dividends. 
However, I would like to mention the 
more obvious ways Nationals have 
helped our business,” writes Raymond 
H. Miller, owner of the organization 
which bears his name. 

“After installing our National Sys- 
tem, we soon found that posting time 
was reduced by nearly eight full days. 
Quite a saving when you think about 
it! Faster statements, faster sales rec- 
ords, and faster production reports. In 
addition to this speed, our Nationals 
are dependably accurate. Under our 


former method all totals were figured 
manually ... mental errors were com- 
monplace. But our National System 
totalizes automatically, electrically — 
without mistakes. 

“Perhaps you're wondering, ‘Yes, but 
aren't they terribly expensive?’ To an- 
swer this question quickly, let me say 
this: Our National Accounting System 
saves us $29,000 a year...returns 
114% annually on our investment!” 
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Raymond H. Miller Organization 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, onio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you a regular yearly profit. Na- 
tional’s world-wide service organization 
will protect this profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. 
(See the yellow pages of your yk) 
phone book.) 

Shar Sat 
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As much information as required 
can be supplied by time clocks. 
Some record the day of the week 
or the date plus the exact time in 
hours and minutes. Others will re- 
cord the year, month, date, and the 
exact time indicating whether it is 
AM or PM. In job operations time 
can be printed in fractional hours 
of tenths and hundredths. For pay- 
rolls the best clock is one registering 
from 1 to 12 AM or PM with full 
minutes, while in job costing it is 
better to use continental time from 
00 to 2300 and indicate minutes in 
fractional equivalents. 

The major differences in clocks 
may be summarized as follows : 

One versatile style will automati- 
cally print up, down, or across the 
time card. Irregular registrations 
can be made in red, and it can be 
adapted to any payroll time card. 
There are twenty-two 
spaces per day per card. This fits 
the needs of a three shift operation. 
Card positioning can be made to any 
minute change. This is fully auto- 
matic, and can be used where em- 
ployees number up to one hundred in 
the same location. 


sixteen to 


Uneven Shifts 


A second fully automatic model 
records uneven shifts where em- 
ployees are coming and going at all 
times. Cards for these irregular job 
duration periods are clipped each 
time a registration is made. This 
positions the card for the next regis 
tration. It also prevents overprint 
ing and will register even though the 
employee may work only a few 
minutes. ‘his same clock can be 
used for job costing since it has the 
maximum number of printing wheels 
—five—now available. Most clocks 
have three. Only with four or five 
wheels can the month and year be 
recorded in addition to the time. 
This clock can be used for as few 
as three or as many as fifty em- 
ployees. 

A third model is used for pavrolls 
of ten to twentv-five employees. 
They line up cards with a red indi- 
cator to secure the time stamp. 
Overprints are possible. This is an 
electric fully automatic model—as 
the card is inserted registrations are 
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made automatically. This can also 
be employed in job work. Cards are 
changed to match the pay period. 

A fourth model is the job cost re- 
corder, Primarily for job time regis- 
trations, it can be used for payrolls 
of three to fifteen employees. If the 
pay period is changed, cards are 
changed. 

All these styles may be equipped 
with a signal attachment to ring 
buzzers or bells at designated times. 
This is used to indicate the begin- 
ning’and end of work or rest periods. 

Final selection of a time clock de- 
pends on your own particular needs. 
There is one to fit—and it can be 
“fitting” insurance against inaccu- 
rate records, 





Gift Solicitation—from page 35 


possibility that the personal dis- 
pleasures that come from enforced 
contribution may affect morale, man- 
agement can then establish its pol- 
icies with its eyes wide open. 

As long as we are still standing 
on our soapbox, we want to reem- 
phasize that it is about time that 
management tighten its standards by 
which employees’ performance is ap- 
praised. The establishment of a 
stricter adherence to rules, regula- 
tions, office hours, coffee-break pe- 
riods, and the application to the 
principal job of office production is 
not inconsistent with good human 
relations, nor is it inconsistent with 
the tightening of policies in respect 
to gift solicitation. If we assume 
that the employees are mature per- 
sons, capable of understanding the 
reasons for better application and 
higher efficiency, they are also suf- 
ficiently mature to determine their 
personal charity budgets without 
pressure from their employers, The 
least we can do is to help relieve 
them of the pesky annoyances of 
personal gift soliciting, the end-result 
of which is to express a sentiment, 
which in itself is neither personal 
nor lasting. 


DATA PROCESSING 
MACHINE 


CALIFORNIA LIFE has purchased an 
electronic data processing system, 
known as Ramac 305, thus becom- 
ing the first life company in North- 
ern California so equipped. 


AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 


To ANSWER THE DEMAND for a fas- 
ter, more economical method of 
label-addressing both large and small 
mailings, Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company has introduced the Dia- 
mond Mail Aid System which auto- 
matically applies gummed labels to 
envelopes, cards and other flat di- 
rect-mail matter, 

The system employs a new mail 
aid applicator, a compact table-top 
machine, in conjunction with Eu- 
reka’s sheet or roll labels in a new 
style with diamond-shaped holes in 
the perforation line to permit 
pick-up by the machine. 


Thoroughly Tested 


This new concept in automatic 
labeling has been tested thoroughly 
in initial installations and is said to 
have proved effective in handling all 
types of mailing pieces from post- 
card thickness up to % inch, even 
with bulky or uneven enclosures. 

The applicator has a rated capac- 
ity of up to 13,000 pieces per hour, 
depending upon size. It is available 
to mailers on a monthly rental basis. 

Eureka’s specially designed Dia- 
mond Mail Aid labels, in sheets of 
thirty-three or rolls of ten thousand, 
are of the same quality and size as 
the standard mail aid labels, differ- 
ing only in the diamond perforation. 
Diamond labels are offered in car- 
bon-interleaved Dupli-Snap sets of 
two to six parts, as well as in single 
sheets and rolls. 
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BIG NEWS 


in ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Two new systems, latest in a series of EDP Advancements from RCA 
—world leader in electronics—join the established RCA 501 


For Business in the Smaller Ranges « Divisional Operations 


THE 
NEW COMPLETE, Compact EDP System at Low Cost... 
queens with Optimum WorkPower and Speed 


e DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or 
new design dises that switch easily for changing 
jobs—23 million character capacity 


e HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape, magnetic 
tape, punch card, or combinations, for input-output 


e GREATEST CAPACITY, fastest core memory in 
price class—20,000 character storage; 7 millionths 
of a second access time; variable word length 


e FULL SPEED—reads 600 cards/minute; prints 


900 numeric or 600 alpha numeric lines per minute 


e AUXILIARY ROLE—feeder or extender to 501 
or 601 EDP Systems 


e SIMULTANEITY OPTION permits large in- 


crease in workpower 


For Large Business or Scientific Operations 


TREMENDOUS WorkPower . . . in Every Field of THE 
Data Processing . . . with Previously Unattain- 
able CAPACITY—EXPANSIBILITY -ECONOMY NEW 


e ULTRA-FAST—to 180,000 digits/second with 
magnetic tape 


e EXCEPTIONAL COMPUTING SPEED, 1.5 
millionths of a second ‘‘add” time, 1.5 millionths 
of a second memory access time 


e PARALLEL PROCESSING permits handling a 
multiplicity of independent programs with change- 
able priority 


e UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY— 
with RCA data processing and communications 
equipment and other processors 


e OMNI-CHANNEL INPUT/OUTPUT permits 
transfer of information to and from as many as 
64 sources, with concurrent computing 


For information about the complete transistorized 
line, write: Electronic Data Processing Division, é fee. ; 
Radio Corporation of America, The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Camden 2, New Jersey. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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MACHINES CONVERSE 


TWo IBM TELE-PROCESSING data ma- 
chines, electronic devices that talk 
to one another in computer language 
via regular toll telephone calls have 
been announced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 
The IBM 7701 magnetic tape 
transmission terminal sends business 
and scientific data at the rate of 150 
characters or thirty words a second 
—fifteen times as fast as human 
speech. The IBM data transceiver 
equipped with a dial-up telephone 
feature can transmit ten eighty- 
column punched cards a minute. 
In each case a twin device at the 
other end of the telephone circuit, 
which may be across the country, 
automatically recreates the original 
magnetic tape or punched card data. 
Both of these terminals are also ca- 


pable of operating over telegraph 
lines. 


Typical of the organizations with 
many field offices for which the IBM 
7701 is designed are government 
agencies and companies in the insur 
ance, petroleum, chemical, steel, au- 
tomotive, transportation, rubber and 
general manufacturing industries. 
These organizations have had a 
growing need for economically link- 
ing their decentralized data process- 
ing centers in such sizable operations 
as billing and payroll. 

Previously, for example, a large 
company with centralized inventory 
and order processing might have 
been required to mail or ship com- 
puter input data from remote centers 
to the central computer facility, 
causing a delay of days. Now, trans- 
action data recorded on magnetic 
tapes may be telephoned or tele- 
graphed swiftly. 

In use, the operator in the send- 
ing location places a data-filled tape 
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reel on the 7701 and then dials the 
telephone number of the receiving 
location. Learning that data is to 
be sent, the receiving location 
operator verifies that the receiving 
terminal is prepared to record the 
transmitted data. As the operation 
begins, data passes at the speed of 
150 characters a second from the 
7701, through a modulating subset 
provided by the telephone or tele- 
graph company, through the com- 
munication circuits, to a demodulat- 
ing subset at the other end, and into 
the receiving 7701. Message rates 
are the same as for voice conversa- 
tions. 


NEW EDP SYSTEM 


ACTUARIAL TABLES, rate determina- 
tion, premium billing, commission 
accounting, dividend distribution, 
statistical analysis, forecasting, cal- 
culations on loans and investments, 
reinsuring calculations, group insur- 
ance policies, and other insurance 
work can be handled by the new, 
fully-transistorized RPC-9000, elec- 
tronic data processing system, latest 
product of the Royal Precision Cor- 
poration. 

The RPC-9000 provides automatic 
“in line” records-processing, a new 
concept in electronic data processing. 
Data are accepted in random order, 
and all affected records are auto- 
matically up-dated in a single se- 
quence. 

The basic system includes a cen- 
tral processing and control unit 
which operates in microseconds, per- 
forms the calculations, controls the 
program, and searches the external 
memory tape ; a continuous magnetic 
tape file for data storage; an input- 
output tape typewriter system that 
reads paper tape at sixty characters 
per second, and punches tape at 
thirty characters per second. 

Information can be entered into 
the computer from punched paper 
tape, punched cards, or through the 


typewriter keyboard. Forty-three 
“commands” provide programming 
flexibility. No binary: conversion is 
necessary for machine computation. 

Internal operating memory con- 
sists of nine blocks of magneto-stric- 
tive delay lines capable of storing 
432 instructions or seventy-two 
twelve-character words of data. This 
may be expanded to approximately 
two thousand internally stored in- 
structions, or 328 words. 

The external data memory is con- 
tained on endless loops or magnetic 
tape. Each tape loop will store up 
to 1,000,000 alpha-numerical char- 
acters, and 100% of capacity may 
be used for data or instructions. 
Separately stored cartridges of tape 
expand memory capacity indefi- 
nitely. 

The system accepts—at random— 
information from such records as 
time cards, sales reports, and other 
business data, and updates the ap- 
propriate files. Data are recognized 
by content, not location. Every item 
of data is inspected on every cycle 
and every item is verified by the 
parity checking feature of the com- 
puter. 

The basic system requires only 
150 square feet of floor space with 
little or no site preparation, no air 
conditioning, and it is operated by 
ordinary house current. 


BALL PEN INK 
ERADICATOR 


INK-AWAY ERADICATOR is said to be 
the only ball pen ink remover on the 
market. To remove an error, simply 
place a drop of the eradicator liquid 
on the ink, then merely blot away. 
It leaves no smudges or faint lines— 
paper dries quickly and cleanly with- 
out distortion. Only Ink-Away ball 
pen ink can be eradicated with the 
Ink-Away liquid. Fountain pen inks 
may also be eradicated with Ink- 
Away. 
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Choosing Supervisor—from page 3! 


the progress in this area, it may well 
be the most backward sphere, and 
the one with the greatest potential 
for increased productivity.” 

The area of human relations is 
not the same as discovering how to 
split the atom or to develop a new 
vaccine to prevent polio. While we 
probably can’t invent new ways of 
handling people or manipulating 
workers, we can learn more about 
human capabilities, motives, ambi- 
tions and satisfactions. 

Being an ex-schoolman, I recall a 
cliché among school people which 
stated that anyone too good to fire 
and too poor to teach was made a 
supervisor. Knowing more about 
education than insurance, I referred 
to an old text-book and found this 
statement concerning the philosophy 
of supervision: “The maximum de- 
velopment of the teacher into the 
most professionally efficient person 
he is capable of becoming at all 
times.” An office supervisor then is 
one who devotes his time and efforts 
to the maximum development of the 
worker into the most professionally 
efficient person he is capable of be- 
coming at all times. 

What more can we ask? Let us 
not forget that we are discussing 
qualifications for the selection of a 
supervisor—one who is under con- 
sideration for promotion to that posi- 
tion, What qualities or character- 
istics should a person have to meet 
this objective ? 

He must be aggressive. I use this 
word in the finer sense of its mean- 
ing, which according to the diction- 
ary is “enterprising or self-asser- 
tive.’ He must be striving for 
advancement; have a readiness to 
undertake new tasks or new projects 
in order to succeed. He must be 
energetic and have initiative. No 
one knows all the answers—no mat- 
ter how experienced he may be— 
and we should constantly be on the 
watch for someone with the initiative 
to suggest or to try something new— 
a better way or a new way to do old 
things. 

The aggressive quality also in- 
volves self-assertion—confidence in 
one’s self. There is no place in the 
supervisory staff for a Mr. Milque- 
toast. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE ADDING MACHINE 
THAT CATCHES ERRORS 
BEFORE THEY’RE MADE! 


ENTER FIGURES 
EE THEM HERE 


YOU'VE ERRED, 
J CAN “CLEAR’ 


AND CORRECT 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Friden’s ACY actually catches errors before they’re made. The 
exclusive Visual Check window shows a full registration of 
figures entered while there is still time for their correction. 


Further, the ACY has Friden’s exclusive Natural Way key- 
board, which is designed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. Other 
features are the extra-wide platen for roll paper and wide forms; 
automatic red-printing of negative values; all live control keys; 
special features for rapid multiplication. 


Try the “next step” in adding machines today. Call your Friden 
man or write to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand 


with practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRioen, inc 


Friden =» 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 





Choosing Supervisor—Continued 


He must be loyal—faithful to 
those persons, ideals, etc., that he 
stands under an obligation to defend 
or support. 

I do not advocate the blind type 
of loyalty—toadiness, if you prefer— 
which embodies the idea of “my boss 
or my company, right or wrong,” 
but rather that higher type of loyalty 
which binds an individual to the 
principles of the organization for 
which he works so long as he can 
subscribe to its ideals, and when that 
is no longer possible, then to work 
for a change or to change work. A 
successful business demands that all 
those who belong to the organization 
have a firm conviction that they are 
working for the best company on 
earth. 

This quality or characteristic must 
especially be evident in the person 
selected as a supervisor. Unless he 
upholds the methods, procedures, 
principles and objectives of the com- 
pany for which he works, he can 
neither do his best work himself nor 
stimulate those he supervises to be 
more conscientious and efficient in 
their tasks. 

He must be inquisitive. Webster 
defines this quality as being given to 
examination, 
search. 


investigation or re- 


Why, Not How 


While a supervisor is supposed 
to know how a task should be done, 
there should always be at least two 
questions uppermost in his mind: 
How can this be done better? Why 
do we do this? The constant search 
for the answers to these two ques- 


tions indicates a fertile mind, an 
industrious worker and a potential 
leader in the industry. If I had to 
choose between a person who knew 
“How” but didn’t care “Why” and 
one who didn’t know “How” but 
wanted to know “Why,” I should 
certainly choose the latter. 

This great country of ours prob- 
ably would not have been discovered 
or settled had it not been for the 
insatiable curiosity—the inquisitive- 
ness—of a few daring minds who 
wanted to know what lay beyond the 
horizon. New horizons, new methods 


and new goals are going to be dis- 
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covered by those who want to know 
How? and What? and Why? 

He must be versatile. Webster 
defines this quality as turning with 
ease from one task to another ; hav- 
ing aptitude for new tasks or facility 
in various subjects. 

This definition itself explains the 
desirability of having this charac- 
teristic predominate in the qualifica- 
tions of a supervisor. 

Several years ago, while I was 
still in school work, I was checking 
the references of an applicant for 
principal of one of our local schools. 
Among other things, his county su- 
perintendent made this statement: 
“He is a fine, loyal man. He will 
make an excellent principal if you 
tell him what to do!” 


Knows What to Do 


Personally, I’m not looking for a 
man who must be told what to do. 
The school janitor or the poorest 
student in the class would be a good 
principal under those circumstances. 
I don’t want a supervisor who must 
be told what to do, I want a man 
who knows what to do or finds out 
what to do. 

He must be educated—Giving 
evidence of a trained and cultivated 
mind. I am not referring to educa- 
tion necessarily as that specific which 
can be stated in terms of so many 
semester hours of college training 
but rather as the totality of the in- 
formation and qualities acquired 
through instruction and training 
which further the development of an 
individual physically, mentally and 
morally, 

A supervisor must have the ability 
to recognize that each situation is a 
problem all its own and that each 
worker is an individual peculiar unto 
himself—and that what will work in 
one situation or for one person will 
not necessarily fit in another case. 

In addition, he must have the abil- 
ity and self-confidence to meet and 
talk on the same plane with his co- 
workers, his superiors and his com- 
petitors, An educated person, in the 
broadest sense, is one who is able 
to recognize, evaluate and cope with 
each new problem or situation as it 
arises, 

How are we going to discover 
these qualities? Certainly not by 


tests alone. Tests fall into three 


general categories : intelligence, apti- 
tude and personality. 

Intelligence tests measure capa- 
bilities in a few broad areas—lan- 
guage comprehension, mathematical 
ability and perhaps spatial relation 
perception. Such tests, since they 
are timed, distinguish between de- 
grees of intelligence among those 
with practically the same basic edu- 
cation. They do not measure per- 
sonality or predict performance but 
give a fairly good indication of a 
person’s basic educational equip- 
ment, his reasoning ability and the 
speed with which he can apply his 
knowledge and logic. 

Aptitude tests check measurable 
quantities and abilities such as man- 
ual dexterity, motor coordination, 
visual comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary range; and have a predictive 
value in indicating how well a man 
can do in handling the same type of 
situation as checked on the test. 

Personality tests, as pointed out 
by William H. Whyte, Jr., in his 
book The Organization Man, are an 
entirely different thing. They at- 
tempt to measure intangibles—test 
by a man’s answers to written ques- 
tions the facets of his personality, 
his degree of loyalty, whether he is 
gregarious or not, whether he has 
leadership qualities, and so on. 


Selecting the Average 


Whyte further contends that if 
personality tests have any validity, 
they are aiding companies to select 
the average, the man who fits the 
norm, rather than the exceptional 
man with above-average abilities. To 
illustrate his point, he cites the ex- 
ample of 38 middle-management 
men tested, who had been picked 
by their companies as outstanding in 
their jobs, yet only three of these 
38 reached the average set for execu- 
tives. 

One of the time-honored traditions 
of personnel thinking is the idea that 
round pegs should be placed in round 
holes and square pegs in square 
holes. A student at the University 
of North Carolina questioned this 
philosophy as follows: 

“But this apt and innocent phrase 
may have an unfortunate influence 
on our thinking about placement and 
use of personnel, It is strongly sug- 
gestive. It tends to persuade us that 
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all pegs are neatly and conveniently 
pre-shaped and that all we have to 
do is determine the shape by scien- 
tific tests, then with an admirable 
display of departmental dexterity, 
slip the peg into the proper hole. 
Presto! The peg’s adjustment and 
comfort are guaranteed, and man- 
agement can rest assured that maxi- 
mum use is being made of the peg. 
Just to loosen up our thinking on the 
matter, let us consider this pertinent 
comment by some unknown sage: 
‘Putting a square peg in a square 
hole is the best way of denying the 
peg any room for movement or ex- 
pansion!’ ” 


The Greatest Need 


If tests tend to screen out the 
unusual or the outstanding in favor 
of the average or normal, small or 
medium-sized companies can not af- 
ford to rely on tests to any great 
extent. The one thing that the smal- 
ler company needs most, if it is to 
grow larger and more powerful, is 
men of above-average ability, not 
men who meet the norm. 

In 1950, Dwight Eisenhower, 
while President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, established a Conservation 
of Human Resources project there. 
This study team, consisting of 
psychologists, economists, statisti- 
cians and socivlogists, recently re- 
leased the results of a nine-year 
study. This group made a thorough 
analysis of the two million men who 
were rejected for military service in 
World War II, as well as the three- 
quarter million who were inducted 
and then proved incapable of adapt- 
ing to the military environment. This 
three volume report, The Ineffective 
Soldier, concludes : 

“There is no way of finding out 
what a man can really do except by 
the slow and costly process of trying 
him out.” 

Far be it from me to question the 
wisdom of this group of experts and 
the results of nine years of research. 
Few, if any, companies can afford to 
engage in so costly a procedure. 

True, there is a great difference 
between drafting as many men as 
possible for military service in time 
of war and selecting from a group 
of applicants the best qualified man 
for a responsible position. The Army 
emphasis was on accepting as many 
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men as possible, while our efforts in 
choosing a supervisor are confined 
to finding the best among a selected 
few. 

If, on the basis of this study, the 
Army failed in a multitude of cases 
after attempting to screen the 
draftees for basic or routine military 
tasks by the combined use of apti- 
tude tests and personal interviews 
by experienced psychiatrists, what 
is left for industry to use? 


Our dilemma is comparable to the 
personnel director who was trying 
to select a private secretary for the 
manager from among three appli- 
cants. One could speak and write 
three languages, another could type 
one hundred words per minute and 
the third could take dictation at the 
rate of 250 words per minute. He 
finally settled the issue by choosing 
the one with the best figure. 


(Continued on the next page 
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So automatic and accurate you can start it and walk away! 


Freedom from machine tending is only 
the beginning! The new Gathermatic by 
Thomas Collators brings to collating 
the speed and accuracy of larger, more 
expensive equipment...at a cost un- 
believably low. Write today for com- 
plete information on the many ways you 
can speed up your collating operation 
and substantially reduce your costs. 


e Offers more features at a lower price 
than any other collator of its kind 


e Automatic miss and double sheet 
detectors stop machine instantly, 
prevent errors 


Me 


alo. 


e Stations can be skipped at the flick 
of a lever without hindering the full 
production rate 


e Loads in a minute...each station 
takes approximately 42 ream of 3”x5” 
to 11”x14” sheets in various weights 
and finishes 


e Gives over-all speed, ease and accu- 
racy features formerly available only 
in large-scale collators 


e Automatically collates, counts, criss- 
crosses or staples 6,000 sheets per 
hour 


Thomas Collators Ine. 
World's Leading Manufacturer of Collating Equipment 
Dept. XS, 100 Church Street, New York 7, New York 





Choosing Supervisor—Continued 

I do not mean to imply there is 
nothing we can do about the situa- 
tion. Wecan! As I mentioned early 
in my remarks, the greatest need in 
business today is a greater emphasis 
on the social rather than the techno- 
logical area—the field of human re- 
lations. What we need, as one writer 
puts it, is “a more humble regard 
for the unknown, more imaginative 
search for answers to problems, more 
willingness and courage to test out 
ideas and less blind faith in methods 
and procedures that really have noth- 
ing more to support them than use.” 

The personnel profession has not 
kept pace with progress in the scien- 
tific and _ technical No 
physicist, physician, scientist or engi- 
neer will ever claim to have all or 
even most of the answers in his 
chosen field. Each has a healthy 
curiosity about the many unknowns 
in his profession, We need curios 
ity in the field of personnel. 

Until a better method of selection 
comes along, we’ll be forced to use 
what I like to call the 3-T method— 
test, talk and try. 


sphere. 


POSTCARD BILLING 


UTILITIES AND OTHER large-volume 
producers of bills for consumers find 
that postcard billings offer them 
many economies and also greater 
speed in invoicing. Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., recently released infor- 
mation on their ‘Speedisealer” 
which forms postcard bills out of 
forms printed on one side only. 


A single pass through high speed 
printers writes the customer’s name, 
address, and identification and all 
billing data on one side of the form. 
The form is fed into the Moore 
Speedisealer in which it is folded 
and then through the application of 
heat the folded form is bonded to- 
gether to form a continuous post- 
card. By looping the continuous, 
sealed card into a detacher or cut-off 
machine, individual postcards are 
then produced. 


The resulting postcard with cus- 
tomer name and address is on one 
side with the billing data on the 
other and offers the most economical 
billing medium possible. 


The Moore Speedisealer accomo- 
dates forms of widths up to a maxi- 
mum of 18 inches. The forms must 
be printed on seal-coated paper so 
they can be heat bonded to form a 
postcard, 


Speedisealer is thermally insu- 
lated and even though heating units 
operate at 340 degrees, there is no 
perceptible heat loss while the equip- 
ment 1s 1n action. 





MAIL CART! 


To Increase Your Mail 
Efficiency! 


Operation 














Companies through- 
out the country are 
using this double deck 
chrome plated steel 
distribution cart, to 
categorize 
mail for quick, error- 
free delivery. Lower 
basket for outgoing 
mail. Both baskets re- 
movable. 


FILE FOLDERS TO FIT 
GUIDE BARS — $.24 EA, 


PRICE $47.50 


Basket Size: (Upper) 1714"x 25x 117 


days ¢ F.0.B. Detroit « Shipping weight: 33 lbs 
Write for Free Brochure or 


Better Still ORDER TODAY! 


CHESLEY Industries, 


24777 Telegraph Road, Detroit 41, 


(Lower) 
x 25 8 « Frame: Chrome plated steel « 
Baskets removable ¢ Terms: 1% 10 days, net 30 


—— 


incoming 





Model 
LS-2 


Inc. 


Michigan 





IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with a 
distinctive, dignified U. S. Bronze plaque. 

For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, agency signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 


AWARDS :- Large Selection of 


Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 
United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. Bi, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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MEDIUM PRICE COMPUTER 


A COMPUTER THAT Is expected to 
make high-speed electronic data 
processing practical for more than 
six thousand of the ten thousand top 
companies in the U. S. was intro- 
duced in April by Datamatic Divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell. It 
is rated as able to perform six thou- 
sand operations per second. 

The “new-generation” computer is 
described as one of the most power- 
ful available in the moderate-price 
field. It is said to provide more data 
processing per dollar spent than any 
previous equipment of similar size, 

Introduction of the new system, 
known as the Honeywell 400, broad- 
ens Honeywell's line to include mod- 
erate-price as well as larger data 
processing equipment, and repre- 
sents a major expansion in the com- 
puter business. 

The new system will be compatible 
with Datamatic’s larger Honeywell 
800, so that it can be used in con- 
junction with the Honeywell 800, 
and so that a growing company can 
expand its data processing opera- 
tions with ease and economy. The 
Honeywell 400 and 800 will use 


identical tape systems, printers and 


card readers. Information compati- 
bility of the tapes also will be com- 


plete, which means that information 
recorded on one system may be read 


by the other system. A program- 


ming language will be provided 


which can be translated by either 
computer, and programs written in 
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this language may be run on either 
system without modification. 

The central processor of the 
Honeywell 400 will function at an 
internal speed of up to six thousand 
operations, such as additions or sub- 
tractions, per second. All informa- 
tion passing through the central 
processor will be checked internally 
as it is read from or written on the 
magnetic tape. The system will be 
capable of performing both reading 
and writing operations simulta- 
neously. High-speed printing can be 
performed simultaneously with any 
other operation, 


MAGNETIC FORMS 


CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS Systems, 
recognizing the unlimited applica- 
tions of common machine language 
to business forms and systems, an- 
nounces the availability of forms 
printed with magnetic ink. Consoli- 
dated is also introducing a consult- 
ing service for firms interested in 
employing magnetic ink character 
recognition as part of their forms 
handling procedure. 

Much attention has recently been 
focused on the speed, accuracy and 
efficiency of common machine lan- 
guage and its counterpart, magnetic 
ink character recognition, as a result 
of their adoption for automated 
bank-check processing. Already, ex- 
tensions of this application have been 


found in activities such as transpor- 
tation reservations, and accounting. 


TWO NEW SYSTEMS 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION of two 
new electronic data processing sys- 
tems, one described as the world’s 
fastest business computer, the Radio 
Corporation of America now offers 
a complete range of electronic com- 
puter service, basic and peripheral 
equipment, for all types of business, 
big and small, 

Joining forces with the RCA 501, 
already in service, the new systems, 
the 301 and 601 will provide aill- 
transistorized computer service for 
companies ranging from small firms 
with as few as three hundred em- 
ployees to the biggest corporations. 

“The RCA 601 offers more work 
power than any data processing sys- 
tem now available,” according to 
John L. Burns, president of the 
company. “For example, in a sec- 
ond’s time, it can make up to 666,- 
667 ‘decisions,’ or it can add 183,- 
000 eleven digit figures.” The 
compact 301 system, he said, is de- 
signed to provide full-scale data 
processing for small firms. It uses 
magnetic discs, similar to 45 r.p.m. 
records, for its “memory  store- 
house.” It also can use magnetic 
tape on reels. é 

Theodore A. Smith, executive 
vice president, industrial electronic 
products, in describing the operation 
of the 601 system, cited as an ex- 
ample of its speed the fact that it 
would be capable of recalling a fact 
or figure from its memory equipment 
in only 1.5 millionths of a second. 
“With a multiple printer hookup,” 
he said, “this equipment can turn 
out paper work at a rate’ fast 
enough to print a full-length novel 
in one minute. 

The system’s modular design, he 
said, “provides protection against 
computer obsolescence,” Great va- 
riety and volume of work can be ob- 
tained by “plugging in” additional 
modules of equipment. The system 
can be built up to handle twenty pro- 
grams at one time, he added. An- 
other advantage of the modular de- 
sign, Mr. Smith said was to make 
the 601’s programming compatible 
with that of any other data proces- 
sing equipment. As an example, he 
said, its instruction control units can 
take instructions from any kind of 
unit and then feed the information 
directly to the 601. 





Cal-Farm claims men handle 
20% more work with Dictaphone 
Interview Reporting System! 


Interviews recorded with voice-perfect fidelty on Dictabelt® 
records have improved claims-handling efficiency in rural 
areas for Cal-Farm Insurance Companies. 


Using TIME-MASTER® recording machines, in-person and 
telephone interviews are completed in 15 minutes. On-the- 
spot recordings are made on a TIME-MASTER plugged into the 
cigarette lighter of the claimsman’s car. 


Claims phoned in to Cal-Farm Offices are recorded, too, 
with the claimant’s permission. 


Cal-Farm claimsmen are free from time-consuming long- 
hand. They can make more calls and they get better interviews. 


Hundreds of typing hours are saved each year by filing 
non-erasable, visibly recorded, postcard-size Dictabelts with 
other case information. Only in 10% of all claims—those 
that go to court—are Dictabelts transcribed. 


Dictaphone ” CORPORATION 


730 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

[_] Please send me your free booklet, “Admissibility of Sound 
Recordings In Evidence.” 

([)1 would like a trial demonstration of the new battery- 
powered TIME-MASTER recording machine. 

Name 
Address 
City 
Company 
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Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt ore registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Avenve, 
N. Y. 17, N.Y, 204 Eglinton Ave. E, Toronto, Canado, 17.19 Stratford Place, London W. 1, Englond 
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COMPUTER FOR ACTUARIES 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
has installed a Royal Precision LGP-30 electronic com- 
puter in its actuarial division. The new computer is ca- 
pable of completing in minutes and hours complex 
mathematical tasks which previously would have re- 
quired days and weeks. 

In announcing the installation, President Leland J. 
Kalmbach stated, “Continuing emphasis on product re- 
search and design is essential to our company’s mainte- 
nance of a high-quality life insurance product, Our new 
computer will enable our actuarial staff to perform our 
research functions with a tremendous savings in time.” 

The desk-sized computer, acquired by the company 
on a lease-purchase basis from the Royal McBee Cor- 
poration of Port Chester, New York, is to be used in 
developing new plans of insurance, rate structures and 
dividend schedules. The LGP-30 has a 4096-word 
memory, operates on 110-volt house current and uses 
no more electricity than an electric steam iron. It is 
particularly suitable for work in life insurance mathe- 
matics, since it accepts instructions in customary terms 
and symbols and automatically translates such instruc- 
tions into current machine code. 

Involving a modest cost of acquisition and operation 
compared with large-scale electronic equipment, the new 
computer will be accessible to a large group of people 
in the actuarial division. It lends itself especially well 
to use in actuarial research work, because it saves skilled 
man-hours required for desk calculator operations and 
yet does not involve the high-cost factor connected with 
computations on large-scale electronic systems. 


BOND-CARBON COMBINATION 


SEA FOAM BOND Carbonsets are now being promoted 
and merchandised by the Type/rite Corporation. Made 
up of a carbon sheet attached to bond paper, the com- 
bination eliminates double handling of carbon paper and 
second sheets. 

Office efficiency is boosted and second sheets are 
neater and cleaner. The messy job of aligning carbons 
and second sheets is no longer necessary, nor is there 
any need to count carbons and second sheets separately. 

Carbonsets are made with one-time carbons and are 
easily detached with a light pull. Fingers never touch 
carbon, resulting in clean copies, clean hands, 
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MAKING POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES? 


Save tume, labor, and materials with the new PHOTOSTAT® Positive Process 


Here’s a new process that does in one step what you used to do 
in two. 

The Photostat Positive Process completely skips the negative 
step and provides direct positive prints. As a result, you save 
considerable time, labor and material. 


Does many jobs. Besides being a most efficient producer of 
positive prints, the Photostat Positive Process will do every- 
thing any office copier will do. Still more... it will even make 
enlargements and reductions. 


Serves many fields. Any organization now using a multi- 
machine copying installation would be smart to look into the 
Photostat Positive Process. Banks find it useful in recording 
signatures. Insurance companies, schools, oil companies, and 
other industries find it a fast way to get positive copies. 

For an analysis of your reproduction costs and methods, 
contact your nearest Photostat Corporation sales office. A 


representative will be glad to advise you on the procedures 
best suited to your particular needs. 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage arden 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. — 
150. Collators i> ws 
34. Dictating © 
35. Intercommunication. ™ .4 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drower Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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America’s most progressive insurance organization 


Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co./Nationwide Life Ins. Co./Home Office: Columbus, Ohio 


* SELL SECURANCE! 


SECURANCE is Nationwide’s name for one of 
the greatest multiple lines in the history of 
the industry. The Nationwide agent can 
reach into his portfolio and come up with 
129 different kinds of coverages. He also 
provides financing assistance for home and 
car purchases. Most Nationwide agents are 
even authorized to sell shares of a mutual 
fund. And Nationwide backs up its SECUR- 
ANCE Sales team with an arsenal of adver- 
tising and promotion aids that really get to 
the heart of the market. National advertis- 
ing On SECURANCE appears ‘in Look, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Coronet and Newsweek. 
Over 300 newspapers carry the SECURANCI 
message into local communities. Folders, 
mailers, co-op advertising materials are in 
there, too...selling SECURANCE every day of 
the week. Like to try your hand at selling 
SECURANCE? Join our confident sales staff. 
Contact DEAN W. JEFFERS, VICE PRESIDENT, 
SALES, NATIONWIDE, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO. 
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GD He certainly does need AID—from his Autoglass Installation Dealer. 


Let’s hope that you, as his insurance adjustor, send him to the nearest shop 
dnetallation displaying the green and white AID sign. There he'll get speedy, courteous, top- 
Dealer notch replacement service. 0 There’s no long wait for estimates or repairs at AID 


Hii 


shops. They employ expert installers who do nothing else but replace auto glass. 

WE INSTALL These men work according to strict, established standards, and have a sincere 
AUTO GLASS appreciation for your business. 0 Your Autoglass Installation Dealer is listed in the 
Satisfaction Quaranteed Yellow Pages of the phone book, or identified by the big green and white AID sign 

he displays at his shop. Send your policyholders to him for installation of PPG 


Safety Glass in any American-made car and thirty-six foreign ones. 





G) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints « Glass « Chemicals « Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Burglary Is A Big Business 


NE BUSINESS that continues to 
Cx: new records for profits 
every year is that of burglary. Ac- 
cording to the nation’s leading ex- 
pert on the subject of crime, F. B. I. 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover, thieves, 
operating on a scale that makes bur- 
glary a big business, will set another 
new record this year. F. B. I. re- 
ports show that the current burglary 
rate exceeds one crime every minute. 
The amount of money and property 
taken by thieves at this burglary-a- 
minute clip is a staggering $101,- 
000,000 per year. Since more cash 
and valuables are available to bur- 
glars in commercial establishments 
than in homes, these places naturally 
account for a large proportion of the 
burglaries committed. 


Victim Is Ally 

A research study by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
makers of locks for home and in- 
dustry, reveals that the burglar’s 
greatest ally too often is the person 
he victimizes. Using data provided 
by police officials, insurance under- 
writers and other experts on crimi- 
nology, Yale & Towne has compiled 
a list of dos and don’ts for owners of 
stores and other places of business. 
Here are some mistakes made by 


proprietors of stores, warehouses, 
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Double cylinder locks which can be locked or unlocked 
from outside or inside only with the correct key should be 
employed on glass doors or those with large glass panels. 
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Most commercial burglaries are made possible by careless 
businessmen who virtually “welcome” the burglar. 


offices, and other commercial estab- 
lishments which make things easy for 
burglars : 

1. Leaving front or rear door un- 


locked. 


Entrance doors should be protected by modern pin- 
tumbler cylinder locks. Old-fashioned locks make burglary 
easy even for the least skilled criminals. 

2. Failing to provide adequate safe- 
guards for windows. 

3. Leaving interior and/or exterior 
of store unlighted. 

4. Failing to employ secure lock- 
ing devices on doors. 

5. Locating safes or vaults in wrong 
areas. 

6. Using cash register improperly. 
7. Paying less than adequate atten- 
tion to possible places of entry such 
as cellar doors, skylights, sewers, 
sidewalk openings, roof doors, tran- 
soms and fire escapes. 

8. Failing to install good burglar 
alarms and to periodically test their 
efficiency. 


9. Neglecting to 
watchmen. 

10. Forgetting to list serial numbers 
of all valuable merchandise. 

11. Failing to change a lock after 
its key is lost, 

Remember, the harder you make 
it for the burglar to get in, the less 
chance there is that he'll attempt to 
enter your place of business. It is to 
his advantage to burglarize places of 
business with inadequate security. 


employ capable 


Assure Security 


Always remember to lock all doors 
securely when leaving your place of 
business. This is an elementary point 
but one which is often forgotten by 
careless businessmen. Be certain to 
protect all windows with new Yale 
key-operated window locks which 
cannot be opened without the cor- 
rect key even if the glass is broken. 
Ground floor windows that open on 
dark streets or alleyways should 
also be protected with heavy bars or 
grilles, These must be well-anchored 
and must be so constructed that they 
cannot be pried loose or bent out 
of shape. 

Always have the interior of your 
store partially lighted at night. 
Thieves fear well-lit interiors because 


(Continued on the next page) 
































Store safes should be placed in a well-lighted orea that 


is visible from the front window. Darkness helps the 
burglar. 





Burglary Big Business—Continued 


their activities can be seen from the 
street. All outside entrances should 
also be lit, the 
rear or sides of your place of busi- 
ness. 

Use good grade pin-tumbler cyl- 


especially those at 


inder locks on all exterior doors. 
The pin-tumbler cylinder lock is the 
most secure key-operated locking de- 
vice ever developed, It is pick-re- 


sistant and will delay even the most 


highly-skilled burglar, a circum- 
stance that he wants to avoid. On 
doors with large panes of glass, 
double cylinder locks cannot be un- 
locked from either the outside or 
the inside without the proper key 
must be used. All exterior locks 
should have deadlocking mechanisms 
that prevent the latch from being 
snapped back by. burglars using cel- 
luloid strips. Most secure is the 
jimmy-proof Yale 197 deadlock with 


hardened steel vertical bolt, which 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL’S PN/PM PLAN 
New sales tool-— Here is a valuable new sales tool that’s easy for producers 
to handle. We take care of all billing after the first monthly premium payment is 
made. Payments may be as little as $10 per month, and PN/PM can be applied to 
most single coverages, or any combination of coverages. 


Full commission in advance —Best of all, this modern marketing 
plan pays you a full commission immediately on each policy you sell, whether it 


be for one year, three or five. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP 


PM: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA « 


Monthly 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA + SKOKIE, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A dishonest or incompetent night watchman jeopardizes 
the property he is employed to protect. 


interlocks with the door jamb and 
cannot be pried open. 

Be certain that your safe is se- 
curely locked by spinning the dial at 
least twice after closing it. Your safe 
should be easily visible through the 
front window of your store. A light 
above the safe is a good idea. If the 
safe is a light model, it should be 
securely bolted to the floor. A large 
bolt enclosed by a steel pipe attach- 
ing the safe to the floor is recom 
mended by the New Pork City Po- 
lice Department’s crack Safe, Loft, 
and Truck Squad to prevent burg- 
lars from removing the safe, Always 
change the factory combination when 
you buy a safe, and never use your 
birth or anniversary date or that of 
a loved one as the combination as 
these are easy for criminals to dis- 
cover, Never open your safe in the 
presence of a stranger and keep the 
combination to yourself, 


Empty Cash Register 


Your cash register should always 
be emptied and the drawer left open 
at night. If this is not done, a 
burglar might wreck this valuable 
equipment in his effort to open the 
drawer. During the daytime, how- 
ever, always keep your drawer 

















A\l windows should be protected by Yole key-operoted 
window locks which can be opened only with the cor- 
rect key. 
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locked if you must momentarily leave 
the cash register unattended. A 
favorite trick of burglars is to divert 
the owner of small shops by a phone 
call or false message and to rifle the 
register while it is unattended. A\l- 
ways be suspicious of phone calls 
which are unnecessarily lengthy. 

Burglars will attempt to break 
into a store through any possible 
entrance. Therefore, even though 
doors and windows are securely 
locked, you must pay equal attention 
to roof doors, skylights, basement 
doors, etc. One weak point is all 
that the burglar needs, so every 
means of entry must be equally well 
protected. Yale pin-tumbler cylinder 
padlocks are a good means of protec- 
tion for these doors. 

A good burglar alarm, periodically 
checked to keep its efficiency high, is 


Any entrance is acceptable to the burglar. Secure cellar 


doors, skylights, etc. with Yale pin-tumbler cylinder 
podlocks. 


a strong deterrent to thieves. Used 
in conjunction with other measures 
mentioned here, a modern burglar 
alarm is a necessary adjunct to a 
good security system. 

An alert night watchman provides 
efficient protection against burglars. 
Careful investigation of a watchman 
is necessary before hiring him, as 
shady characters often seek these 
‘ ee ” 
jobs as the “inside man” of a bur- 
glary gang. There are many firms 
supplying capable watchman serv- 
ices and some inquiry can determine 
whether they can be of use to you. 


Change the Lock 


lf you lose a key, you should 
change the lock which corresponds 


to it or have a reliable locksmith 
reset the lock to a new key. Locks 


should also be changed or reset when 
you move into an office, store, ware- 


house, or other place of business that 
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Score Yourself 


HOW BURGLAR- PROOF IS 
YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS? 


Score for 


‘yes? 
Answer 





Do you always lock all exterior doors 
at closing time? 


15 points 





Are your windows protected by 
YALE key-operated window locks 
and are those opening on dark 
streets or alleyways also protected 
by well-anchored bars or grilles? 





Are all miscellaneous entrances to 
your place of business such as base- 
ment doors, skylights, transoms, side- 
walk openings, etc. locked securely 
when not in use? 





Do you have YALE pin-tumbler 
locks with deadlocking features on 
all exterior doors and do you have 
double cylinder. pin-tumbler locks 
on all doors with large panes of 
glass? 


15 points 





Is the interior of your place of 
business adequately lighted during 
the night? Is your safe well lighted 
and visible from the street through 


your front window? 





Have you a good burglar alarm sys- 
tem, and is it inspected regularly? 


10 points 





Do you always leave your cash reg- 
ister unlocked with drawer open 
after closing time? 


5 points 





\f you use a night watchman, have 
you had him carefully investigated 


and is he thorough in his duties? 


5 points 





Do you keep up-to-date lists of serial 
numbers of valuable merchandise? 





5 points 








If you lose a key, do you immedi- 
ately replace the lock with a new 


one or have the existing lock reset 
to a new key by a reliable locksmith? 











5 points 











My Business Protection Score Is: 


100 points* 








*A score of 90 or better indicates you are doing a good job of foiling burglars; a score 
of 85 means that you are doing a fair job; a score of 80 or less means that your place 


of business may become a burglar’s delight. 


previously was occupied by another 
tenant. 


Carry keys to your place of busi- 
ness on a different key ring from the 
one you use for your automobile key. 
If office keys are left in a parking 
lot with your ignition key, they can 
be copied by an attendant who can 
then discover your address by check- 
ing your license plate number. Also 
avoid carrying identification in your 


key case. If lost, the keys may be 
copied before being returned to you. 

If you are in the jewelry, appli- 
ance or other retail field in which 
your products carry serial numbers, 
you should list these numbers. In the 
event of a burglary, you can help the 
police apprehend the criminals and 
at the same time increase your 
chances of recovering stolen prop- 


(Continued on page 64) 





STYLED SAFETY BELTS 


AMERICAN SAFETY Equipment Cor- 
poration, licensee for Hickok auto- 
motive safety belts, has announced a 
fashion-styled auto seat belt, the 
“‘Royal Traveler.’”’ The new belt fea- 
tures a jewelry-styled buckle, color- 
coordinated webbing and new ease 
of installation, and is gift-packaged 
in Hickok’s traditional box. 

The satin-finished metal-to-metal 
steel buckle has a gold-tone, inlaid 
fleur-de-lis motif, and is precision 
engineered for split-second, one- 
finger release action. The all-nylon 
webbing is made in a choice of 
twelve colors, to correlate with both 
domestic and foreign car interiors 
The webbing has a simple length ad- 
justment at the buckle. 

The “Royal Traveler” is able to 
withstand 5000 Ibs. of “loop load,” 
meeting or exceeding the latest gov- 
ernment specifications. Installation 
of the “Royal Traveler” has been 
designed for do-it-yourself ease in 
less than fifteen minutes, using only 
simple tools. The belt is 
anchored by means of steel “sister 
hooks” to eyebolts attached with 
reinforcing flanges to the car floor, 


home 


and can easily be detached for wash- 
ing or installation in other cars. 


FIRE SAFETY 


NEARLY 2,000 persons are expected 
to attend the 64th annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation to be held in Montreal in the 
week beginning May 16. Addresses 
are scheduled by fire experts from 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan, 
as well as from the United States 
and Canada. In addition proposed 
changes and additions to the Na- 
tional Fire Codes, prepared and pub- 
lished annually by the association, 
are to be debated and acted upon. 
There will be a concurrent meeting 
of the Fire Marshals Association of 
North America, a 


N.F.P.A. 


section of the 
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AIDS TRAPPED VICTIMS 


A SMALL RESUSCITATOR claimed to 
be highly resistant to heat and shock 
and operable in any position has 
been developed for rescue work in 


difficult locations such as shafts, tun- 


nels, 
stairs, 


The new unit 


vats, narrow passageways or 
named the “First 
In” to signify its purpose as the first 
equipment to be rushed to a victim— 
weighs only eighteen pounds and is 
no larger than an overnight bag. Its 
entire mechanism can be quickly re- 
moved from an aluminum case and 
carried by handle to the scene of 
accident or fire. 

The National Cylinder Gas Divi- 
sion of Chemetron Corporation said 
the unit operates in three ways: as 
a resuscitator, automatically inhal- 
ing and exhaling for a victim; as an 
inhalator, steadily supplying oxygen ; 
and as an aspirator, providing suc- 
tion to remove obstructing material 
from the throat. 

The “First In” resuscitator’s oper- 
ating head and face mask can be 
carried or lowered at the end of a 
hose to a trapped person and can 
function efficiently at distances up to 
two hundred feet from the oxygen 
supply. Two breathing mechanisms 
can be operated simultaneously from 
the unit. It can be used with either 
one or two standard “D” oxygen 
cylinders, which weigh about 12 
pounds each. 


SAFETY COURSE 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY Associa- 
tion of Iowa has announced that it 
will again make available the “In- 
dustrial Safety Correspondence 
Course” through Engineering Ex- 
tension of Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa. 

The course was developed by the 
Safety Association at the request of 
lowa industry several years ago, It 
has been enthusiastically received by 
many Iowa industries as well as en- 
rollees from nineteen states and 
Trinidad. 

The course is designed to train 
supervisory personnel, in any plant, 
in the fundamentals of industrial 
safety and their application. En- 
rollees have come from large and 
small plants as well as from insur- 
ance companies and the armed 
forces. large plants have used the 
course to supplement their super- 
visory personnel training program. 
Smaller plants have used it to train 
selected persons in safety principles. 

Officials point out that enrollment 
is not confined to Iowa, but special 
emphasis is being placed this year 
to encourage all Iowa plants to take 


advantage of the training the course 
offers. 


SAFETY LEADERSHIP 


Tuomas N. Boater, manager of the 
accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, was named by 
the American Museum of Safety as 
recipient of the Arthur Williams 
Memorial Medal for “leadership in 
traffic safety.” The citation, pre- 
sented at the banquet of the Greater 
New York Safety Council’s annual 
Congress and Exposition, points to 
“more than thirty years of devoted 
service to the cause of safety” in the 
United States. Mr. Boate’s traffic 
safety experience covers local and 
state governmental fields as well as 
extensive national activities. A gold 
watch accompanied the citation. 
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2 fire losses 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1958 1959 
$90,689,000 
81,597,000 


August ... 
September . 
October 


November . 


December . 100,523,000 


1959 


January ... 112,983,000 
February .. 98,120,000 


March .... 99 610,000 
Total ... $1,060,486,000 $1,042,456,000 





Losses by Years 
1955 $885,218,000 
1956 989,290, 
1957 1,023,190,000 
1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
JONES vc cthecies 2,709 2,760 2,870 


February 2,420 2,370 


Two Months .... 5,107 5,180 5,240 
March 2,598 2,810 

2,595 2,700 

2,937 3,150 

3,078 3,230 

3,098 3,200 
August 3,550 3,550 
September yes 3,320 
October 35 3,450 
November & 3,490 
December 0 3,660 
Twelve months .. 36,981 37,800 = 

Estimates provided by the National 

Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


One Month 


959 Change 
ALL, TYPES. 22 700 +4% 
760 44% 
Other Public 100 +5% 
Work .200 
900 


—4% 
Home 


+7% 


1 

. 7. 

Motor Vehicle ... ¢ 2 
1 

1 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 


constant interest ...a source of 


tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . . SMis a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention ... a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single Subscription: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


ALR. 


ANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK JE ML ¥. 














From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 


Controlled Companies of 


over other, less dependable and far 
more expensive methods of guarding 
their properties. At the same time, 
they are assured of the most reliable 
protection available. 

ADT central stations are located in 
principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and 
regularly tested by ADT specialists. 


For additional information, call 
our sales office in your city, listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Burglar 
Alarms or Fire Alarms, or write to 
our Executive Office. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


executive Office: 168° Stern Yo 8 Foe wae 
A NA T+ ON Wee Pe NE Be ee 


New 
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Partial view of kitchen maintained for employee feeding operation. 


Fire Protection in kating Establishmen{s 


ITH FIRES IN eating establish- 
Wow. causing an annual loss 
of over $30,000,000, it’s no wonder 
that progressive institutions such as 
New York City’s Hanover Bank 
have taken steps to minimize the 
chance of fire putting its feeding 
operation out of business. 

The Hanover Bank operates a 
superior kitchen at its main branch 
which serves two thousand 
meals a day to employees. The 
kitchen, dining room, and adjacent 
lounges were made as attractive and 
complete as possible. 


over 


Carbon Dioxide 


According to F. M. Creighton, 
assistant treasurer of Hanover’s 
building and maintenance depart- 
ment, a primary consideration when 
planning the kitchen was supplying 
approved devices that would safe- 
guard the kitchen against loss or 
damage by fire and also assure con- 
tinuing food service. This equip- 
ment comprises five-pound carbon 
dioxide portable extinguishers and 
a Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
carbon dioxide system to stand fire 
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guard over kitchen range hoods and 
exhaust ducts and deep fat friers. 

While the kitchen is maintained 
in meticulous condition, the chance 
of fat in friers breaking into flame 
must always be considered and be- 
tween cleanings grease can accumu- 
late in exhaust ducts which are dif- 
ficult of access. 


No Grease Fires 


To date, Hanover’s zeal for 
cleanliness has avoided the problem 
of grease fires. 
strikes in spite of the best preventive 
measures, rate-of-temperature rise 
fire detectors automatically trip four 
seventy-five-pound cylinders of car- 
bon dioxide. Under its own pressure 
the gas floods from its centainers 
and passes through piping to Multi- 
jet nozzles flanged into the hoods 
and ducts. A sufficient volume of 
fire-killing gas is introduced to inért 
them; the fire is smothered in sec- 
onds. Simultaneously, carbon di- 
oxide also is discharged from 
Multijet nozzles aimed directly into 
the deep fat*frje#8 covering them 
with a cloud of gas. 


ae 


Howeyer; if one 


wy 


Note three Multijet carbon dioxide discharge nozzles above fat friers. 


." 
Built into the carbon dioxide pip- 
ing is a pressure-operated switch 
which is actuated by the passage of 
gas. When tripped, it causes fans 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Above is pull box-used manually to dectu- 
ate carbon dioxide extinguishing system. 
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Fire Protection—Continued 


for the exhaust ducts to be turned 
off. Finally, a wall-mounted pull 
box is installed in the center of the 
kitchen which can be used to 
actuate the system manually. 

Carbon dioxide is ideal for this 
type of fire protection. Most im- 
portant, it is an efficient fire smother- 
ing agent. However, it has other 
attributes. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity and, being a gas, even- 
tually dissipates into the atmosphere 
following discharge leaving no mess 
to be cleaned up. Finally, it in no 
way can contaminate or affect the 
taste of food. 


A Basic Part 


It is interesting to that 
Howard L. Post, food consultant, 
incorporated plans for the Kidde 
system in his initial kitchen design. 
As a result, the fire extinguishing 
system was installed as a basic part 
of the kitchen and largely is con- 
cealed. 


note 


GYPSUM INDUSTRY RECORD 


THE GYPSUM INDUsTRY established 
a new safety record in 1959, accord- 
ing to the Gypsum Association, when 
the sixty-one plants of the industry 
reported a 16% reduction in the 
disabling injury frequency rate from 
last year’s all-time low rate. 

The industry’s 1959 frequency 
rate, which is based on the number 
of disabling injuries per million man- 
hours worked, dropped to 3.47 from 
the 1958 rate of 4.13. This reduction 
was achieved despite the fact that 
there was an increase of approxi- 
mately 11% over 1958 in total man- 
hours worked. 

The figures, reported in the as- 
sociation’s annual safety contest, 
showed that twenty-four plants 
achieved perfect frequency rates of 
0; and thirty-six plants achieved the 
1959 industry frequency rate goai of 
3.0. Sixteen of ihe twenty-four 
plants with perfect records repeated 
this unmarred performance two 
years in a row; and seven plants 
have carried this record since 1957. 


The Gypsum Association reported 
that only ninety-five lost time acci- 
dents occurred in 1959 in the sixty- 
one industry plants. Four gypsum 
plants were awarded trophies by the 
Association for their records. 


JOB INJURIES 


DESPITE DRAMATIC DANGERS of the 
modern Space Age, old-fashioned 
slips, falls, and materials handling 
still rank as the chief causes of work 
injuries, Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell notes in a new publica- 
tion, Control of the Physical En- 
vironment, Part of the U. S. Labor 
Department’s “Safety in Industry” 
bulletin series, the new brochure 
briefly details procedures by which 
management may safeguard physical 
environment—“the fcuidation on 
which every successful safety pro- 
gram is built.” It recommends a 
complete plant survey to check such 
factors as the condition of the build- 
ing and facilities, plant layout and 
access, flow and handling of mate- 
rials, control of hazardous materials 
and processes, and related environ- 
mental exposures including lighting, 
noise, ventilation, heat and humidity, 
and vibration. Sample copies ( Bulle- 
tin 211) are available so long as the 
supply lasts, from the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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erty if you have these numbers on 
hand. 

This brief summary of dos and 
don’ts cannot possibly include all of 
the preventive steps necessary to 
make your establishment “burglar- 
proof.” But it does inform you of 
the major mistakes made by busi- 
nessmen and the corresponding pre- 
ventive measure to take. 

Most comprehensive book on this 
subject is Professor Richard L. Hol- 
comb’s “Protection Against Bur- 
glary,” published by the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. Professor Holcomb, 
a former state policeman, agrees 
with the Yale & Towne researchers 
that most burglary is abetted by the 
carelessness and lack of preventive 
lock security on the part of the store- 
owner himself. 


Beat’s Fire and Casualty News 
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ALBERT H. WOOD 
Exec. Dir. 
Western Ins. Information Serv. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIS SUBJECT can be interpreted 
bes any number of ways—that 
the public’s present image of our in- 
dustry is decidedly negative and, 
therefore, sorely in need of improve- 
ment; that no definable image now 
exists; or that while some progress 
in this direction has been made there 
is still considerable room for further 
improvement. 

I think it would be well at the 
outset to have a common under- 
standing of this word “image”; to 
agree on the difference between pub- 
lic relations and sales promotion, 
and that we also distinguish between 
progress and change. Sometimes we 
make changes without necessarily 
making progress. 


Collective Points of Difference 


Market Psychologist, David 
Mayer, tells us that an “image” is 
made up of those characteristics by 
which the public distinguishes the 
individual, the company or the in- 
dustry from other similar entities. 
“Image,” then, is the collective 
points of difference—it is the sum 
total of the opinions which the pub- 
lic holds toward any individual or 
group. In other words, it is the 
reputation or the public relations en- 
joyed by any company or industry 
with its public. And, let me point 
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out that the minute a company or 
industry opens its doors to the 
public, it has public relations. They 
may be good, bad or indifferent— 
but they are there. And, they are 
measured or governed by the de- 
gree of service rendered, the amount 
of irritation, or the lack of it, ex- 
perienced in the dealings the public 
has with that individual or concern. 

Then, I am sure we will all agree 
that a public relations program is not 
to be confused with publicity or a 
sales promotion campaign. In con- 
trast to the latter, a public relations 
program is a two-way street through 
which ideas and opinions flow freely 
back and forth until we come to 
better understand those with whom 
we are dealing. 


Various Distortions 


In the rapid growth of our demo- 
cratic society there are bound to be 
maladjustments between individuals 
and groups on the one hand and so- 
ciety as a whole, or sections of it, 
on the other. These maladjustments 
may be distortions in the minds of 
the public due to misinformation, 
ignorance or apathy, or they may be 
distortions due to unsound actions 
and practices of groups on the other. 
To correct these maladjustments, to 
bring about the desired changes, it 
is necessary that all facts be brought 
to light; that the public be given 
full and proper information and that 
the best interests of society, as a 
whole, be paramount. 


GE 


It is in that area that public rela- 
tions effort is put to the test. I am 
of the opinion that the casualty in- 
surance industry has made con- 
siderable progress during the past 
few years in tackling its public rela- 
tions problem, thereby bringing 
about an improvement in the public’s 
image of the business. At the same 
time, it is my sincere belief that 
much more remains to be done—and 
quickly—if the industry hopes to 
remain in the picture as one of the 
most outstanding examples of free 
enterprise in this country. 


Resolve Differences 


The situation is by no means 
hopeless, but it does dethand the 
willingness, by all segmerits of the 
industry, to resolve some differences 
of opinion with respect to areas of 
mutual interest and publig concern, 
to present a more unified front in 
the solution of some of its problems 
and to recognize an industry obliga- 
tion to provide insurance coverage 
for the public against the complexity 
of risks arising from our expanding 
economy. I do not mean to imply 
anything in the nature of a uniform 
price for the product. There must 
always be a differential in the price 
—that is the basis of competition 
and competition in any market is 
the life-stream of progress. I have 
in mind more an industry policy 
with respect to the young driver, the 
over-aged driver, the ra minority 


(Continued on the nex page) 





Public Image—Continued 


groups, the administration of 
signed risk pools and a number of 
other borderline cases which result 
in public irritation, criticism and 
threats of wholesale investigation of 
the business. 

As things stand today, there are 
some segments of the public which 
feel that they are being pushed 


as- 
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around rather unfairly by the in- 
surance industry and whose image 
of the industry, therefore, is none 
too good. But the danger lies not 
so much in the risk of reaping a 
harvest of a “bad public image” 
. the real hazard is that this 
same public may take the matter 
into their own hands for solution. 
Remember, our social order has al- 
ready set the pattern for handling 
public grievances. If we don’t like 
conditions, we simply demand legis- 
lation to bring about the desired 
changes. I could put that in every- 
day language by simply saying that 
if large segments of the public feel 
there is no available market for their 
insurance needs, they may jolly well 
create one. Thus, it is this area that 
needs our close attention. It is also 
in this area that I feel we have the 
greatest opportunity for some very 
necessary public education. 

But, first, let me go back a few 
years and recite some conditions 
which existed then and show by 
comparison how much improvement 
has been made. Let me turn the 
calendar back to 1952 and the year 
immediately prior. During that pe- 
riod the industry suffered losses of 
several hundred million dollars as 
the result of a combination of in- 
creases—increases in costs, in acci- 
dents and in high jury awards. To 
withstand those losses it was simply 
a matter of increasing the rates or 
folding up. 

Even more shocking than some of 
our California earthquakes were the 
tremors felt early in 1952 by the 
insurance industry in the bombard- 
ment of adverse publicity resulting 
from the announcement of the first 
excess limits rate increases since 
1932. 

For the several years immediately 
prior to this incident, in practically 
every issue of all the insurance trade 
journals, there were published arti- 
cles by responsible insurance agents 
and executives throughout the coun- 
try pointing up the need for the 
insurance industry to take its story 
to the public. One prominent agent 
commented : “For many years I have 
been impressed with the very poor 
public relations which exist between 
the great industry of insurance and 
the insurance-buying public. It is 
evident that there is a great deal of 
unfriendliness and, in some cases, 


even hostility toward the institution 
of insurance.” 

In the light of further statements 
describing the wave of public resent- 
ment and criticism of the casualty in- 
surance industry then sweeping the 
country, those comments might be 
classed as one of the prize under- 
statements of that year . . . and 
comparable to the notable under- 
statement uttered by the Japanese 
admiral who, on the occasion of the 
surrender of the Japanese forces at 
the end of World War II, said, “The 
war has progressed to a point not 
necessarily to our advantage.” 


Information Offices 


It was those adverse conditions 
which led to the creation of insur- 
ance information offices throughout 
the country—the first of which was 
Western Insurance Information 
Service, ‘established by a group of 
nine casualty insurance companies 
doing business on the Pacific Coast. 
Today, there are some dozen such 
services in operation throughout the 
country and recently, we understand, 
an organization has been created to 
carry on a similar activity for the 
stock-agency companies on a na- 
tional basis. 

In the meantime, WIIS has ex- 
panded its operation from the three 
Pacific Coast states to include the 
eleven western states and its mem- 
bership has grown from the original 
nine companies to its present roster 
of seventy-one member companies. 
It maintains three offices, fifteen 
state or area speakers bureaus and 
numbers some five hundred speakers 
who are available to take the “In- 
surance Story” to the public. 

On the theory that an informed 
public, and particularly an informed 
press, have always proved to be fair 
minded when they know the facts, 
one of the main objectives of West- 
ern Insurance Information Service 
was to correct misunderstanding by 
the public and the resulting ill will, 
by giving the public the full and 
frank story—to explain that the in- 
creases in insurance costs are di- 
rectly related to loss costs and that 
increased costs of automobile re- 
pairs, medical and hospital expense, 
legal expense and other forces of 
inflation can only result in increased 
premiums. 
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Another part of this public in- 
formation program was to explain 
that, as custodians of the public’s 
funds, the industry recognized a 
dual obligation to keep loss costs at 
a minimum through the prevention 
of accidents and by seeing that only 
legitimate claims were paid, and 
then only in amounts that were fair 
and reasonable, and to pass on to 
the public the benefits of efficient 
and economical operation. 

The results of this grass-roots or 
front-line contact with the public 
over the past seven years have pro- 
vided the answer to the criticism 
once leveled at the casualty insur- 
ance business for its lack of public 
relations effort on an industry-wide 
basis. Its effectiveness as a public 
information and public relations 
program in improving the public’s 
image of the industry has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated in the more 
intelligent public acceptance of rate 
increases and in the growing im- 
provement in public attitude with 
respect to the disposition of settle- 
ments. 

But, as is so often the case in our 
rapidly expanding economy, changes 
are taking place daily and new prob- 
lems are replacing old ones at an 
alarming rate. 

True, many more people today 
know much more about this busi- 
ness of insurance’ and many more 
people have a better understanding 
of the relation between loss costs 
and insurance rates and have a more 
sympathetic understanding of the 
industry and its problems, but we 
must bear in mind that we are not 
talking to a static audience, but to 
a moving parade—a parade that is 
growing daily with our exploding 
populations and the ever-increasing 
transition of teenagers to adults. 
Added to this is the increasing pres- 
sure for social reforms—reforms 
which affect our social conduct, our 
business relations and the operation 
of all our institutions, both public 
and private, including that of insur- 
ance. This pressure is hitting us 
from all sides, from the top and from 
the bottom. It is being inspired and 
fed by well-meaning but misguided 
individuals and groups who view 
the institution of insurance as some- 
thing in the category of social se- 
curity, which it is not. 

Insurance is man’s own system of 
providing indemnification in the 

(Continued on the next page} 
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30% PHYSICAL LOSS=A TOTAL LOSS 


When an insurable hazard strikes, forcing a business to 
shut down for repairs, earnings stop! Yet certain neces- 
sary business expenses go on. Taxes, for instance, as well 
as Salaries and interest on indebtedness. Building and con- 
tents policies do not provide for these running expenses. 

There is a policy that does—Business Interruption In- 
surance. It pays not only the necessary continuing business 
expenses, but also the normal net profit lost as a result 
of the disaster during the entire shutdown period. Profit 
is the main reason for the capital investment in the first 
place, so it must be protected. 

Promote Business Interruption to your customers. The 
cost is relatively small; the need is vital. Reliance has 
been a leader in this field for years. For proven sales 
aids, see your Fieldman or write the Head Office for the 
Business Interruption Calculator and Brochure. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Symbol of American insurance integrity since 1817 
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event of loss or disaster. It is a 
sound, business-like method of 
sorbing the losses of hazard by 
equitably re-distributing those losses 
among all who enjoy the protection 
of insurance. It has not only worked 
effectively over the years, but it has 


ab- 


become the backbone of our national 
economy. In fact, it is to the credit 
of the insurance industry that Amer- 
icans have termed the 
protected people in the world! 


been best- 


All of the millions who make up 
our great country, and their homes, 
their automobiles, their incomes and 
the buildings or factories in which 
they work, the schools and churches 
they attend and the theatres and 
other places of amusement to which 
they go for recreation, are covered 
by some form of casualty insurance. 
In fact, everything they ride in, eat 
or wear is safeguarded by liability 
coverage. 

Each year hundreds of millions of 
insurance dollars are poured back 
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into the nation’s business arteries to 
replace materials and supplies de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire, theft, 
storm or accident and to provide 
both the comforts and necessities of 
life for those who have been de- 
prived of wordly goods or income as 
a result of such calamities. 

Insurance benefits everyone—both 
individuals and business establish- 
ments, employees and customers 
alike. In countless ways, casualty 
insurance provides security and en- 
ables people to engage in commerce 
and carry on their social and eco- 
nomic activities without the fear of 
ruin through loss by accident or 
other uncertainties of life. 

Under its umbrella of protection, 
all business continues uninterrupted, 
factories are kept busy turning out 
materials and supplies needed to 
keep abreast of our increasing ap- 
petites, and new frontiers are ex- 
plored in our progress as a great 
nation. 

But, this record of service can 
only be maintained by keeping the 
system in operation as a free enter- 
prise. To bring that about, some 
immediate steps must be taken to 
improve the public’s image of in- 
surance. 


Industry Problem 


The first of these steps is a rec- 
ognition by all segments of the in- 
dustry that this is an t#dustry prob- 
lem. While there may be distinct 
images within the industry, there is 
a tendency on the part of the public 
to look upon insurance companies 
of all types as engaged in the same 
business. The lesson to be taken 
from that is that insurance com- 
panies would be well advised to up- 
grade their statements about other 
insurance companies, and not engage 
in criticism of competitors which 
merely reflects on the business as a 
whole. 

In other words, if the industry 
image is so important to all seg- 
ments of the industry, then all of us 
—companies and producers alike— 
have important responsibilities for 
the improvement of that image. It 
is easy to overlook these responsi- 
bilities under the intensely competi- 
tive pressure of today’s insurance 
market. Maybe it would help if we 
recognized who our real competitor 
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actually is. It is not one company 
as against another, or one system 
as opposed to another, it is an un- 
informed, antagonistic public! We 
must understand that when one of 
us is called before the bench of pub- 
lic opinion, we all stand on trial. 

Next, that area of the public’s di- 
rect contact with the industry— 
through which the greater part of 
the image is formed—needs our at- 
tention. Generally speaking, this is 
at the time of writing the business 
or in the handling of claims. 


Surveys 


A number of research approaches 
or surveys to help resolve these mat- 
ters have been conducted by several 
companies with interesting results. 
One such study, conducted by one 
of the largest writers of automobile 
insurance in the country, disclosed 
that automobile insurance has an in- 
tense social sanction. Many people 
feel that it borders on the immoral 
to drive without insurance. Unin- 
sured drivers, said an overwhelming 
percentage of respondents, are a 
threat to society, a menace and 
shouldn't be allowed to drive. That 
is extremely revealing, because it 
buttresses a point I wish to make in 
my closing remarks. 

That study further disclosed the 
fact that the public looks upon in- 
surance as a protector—a practical 
necessity which provides all kinds of 
protection against loss of posses- 
sions, from injury to self and fam- 
ily and from losses coming out of 
accidents caused by others and from 
lawsuits. 

A third attitude concerns the pub- 
lic’s idea of the main difficulties 
associated with insurance and insur- 
ance companies. The largest per- 
centage of respondents felt insurance 
companies would do a better job if 
the public would improve its prac- 
tices, especially with respect to care- 
less driving and obeying the law. 
Some 20% of the replies to this 
portion of the interview said that 
companies should be more selective, 
and, please note, should refuse to 
insure irresponsible drivers, should 
penalize reckless drivers. Sub- 
stantial percentages felt that com- 
panies should make their policies 
more understandable, offer greater 
coverage at lower rates, maintain 
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closer contact with the public, and 
improve claim-handling operations. 

The survey further showed that 
there is considerable confusion as 
to how rates are set. The largest 
percentage of responses said that 
the individual company sets rates, 
although 29% knew that an agency 
of the state government is involved 
in the process. Only 24% seem- 
ingly knew that rates are related to 
accident experience. 


Slightly over half of all subjects 
think the cost of automobile insur- 
ance is not out of line with the 
value received. 

A company’s policies and_atti- 
tudes in the settlement of claims are 
dominant notes with respect to all 
phases of insurance. The average 
man, the survey indicated, wants to 
deal with a reliable company with a 
reputation for fair dealing, prompt 
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Public Image—Continued 


service and good coverage. He wants 
to deal with a company that doesn’t 
haggle too much over the settlement 
of claims. 

But, it is in the positive or af- 
firmative field that I believe we can 
do much to improve the public’s 
image of insurance. Rather than 
being content merely to defend the 
industry, let’s make it our business 
to see that the public knows more 
about the industry’s many contribu- 
; Let’s 
remind them of the important role 
of insurance as the primary ingredi- 
ent of all economic activity, as 
security against risk, as the preven- 
tor of accidents, the trustee of the 
public’s funds, as an investor and as 
a citizen. 

Specifically, in the area of accident 
prevention, the casualty insurance 
industry has much to gain by taking 


tions to the public welfare. 


a prominent part in supporting ef- 
forts by administrative and law en- 


forcement officials to rid the high- 


ways of the irresponsible motorist. 
In much the same manner that the 
life insurance industry devoted its 
energies years ago to the removal of 
the causes of diseases, which were 
robbing man of his normal life ex- 
pectancy, the casualty insurance in- 
dustry, in the interests of the vast 
majority of law abiding citizens and 
careful drivers, can gain much pub- 
lic acclaim in helping to remove this 
cause of death and destruction of 
property. 

The public, as disclosed by the 
survey I just mentioned, wants this. 
They are entitled to our leadership. 


Unwanted Role 


But the thing that impresses me 
most in pursuing such a program is 
the tremendous by-product of bring- 
ing into proper focus a distorted 
picture of the insurance industry’s 
unsolicited and unwanted role of 
acting as the final arbiter of our 
right to operate a vehicle on public 


Because of 


streets and highways. 
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the leniency of our licensing require- 
ments, the lack of proper training 
and the “soft approach” in the han- 
dling of violators, we, as a nation, 
are condoning potential death and 
destruction at the hands of many 
unqualified drivers. 

And yet, because of the require- 
ments of our financial responsibility 
laws, insurance companies are ex- 
pected, either through their own 
sub-standard coverage arrangements, 
or through an assigned risk plan, to 
write policies on admittedly haz- 
ardous or dubious risks. Then, if 
the insurance the 
temerity to cases, 


has 
flagrant 


company 
cancel 
they are subject to much criticism 

hs usually through passionate let- 
ters to the editor or personal com- 
plaints to their iegislators. 

The stigma of making decisions 
in this category—of weeding out 
unfit drivers, of assuming the role 
of a policeman—should not be 
thrust upon the shoulders of the 
insurance industry, These are mat- 
ters for society to decide. These 
questions should long since have 
been resolved by society before such 
people ever reach the stage of re- 
ceiving a license and, therefore, de- 
manding insurance... and_ be- 
coming, through this practice, a real 
burden to the great mass of con- 
scientious drivers. 

If we can get this picture straight, 
the 


public’s image of insurance 


should be much improved. 


COURT RULES FOR F.T.C. 


THE SUPREME court has ruled that 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
authority to regulate mail order in- 
surance advertising of companies not 
licensed by the state into which the 
advertising is sent. The decision is 
the Eighth Circuit 
Court in the Travelers Health As- 
The Cir- 
cuit Court had held that the company 
is adequately regulated by Nebraska 
laws which, under the McCarran 
Act, would exclude the Federal gov- 
ernment from jurisdiction. The 
minority opinion of the Supreme 
Court warned against dual regula- 
tion and noted that if the policy of 
the McCarran Act is to be altered it 
should be done by Congress, not the 
courts. 


- ‘ a ¢ 
a reversal oF 


sociation of Omaha case. 
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PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—1I959 


QUESTION | 


It has been stated that most unex- 
pected losses are commercially in- 
surable or by appropriate policy 
terms can be 
insurable. 

(a) With respect to each of the fol- 
lowing situations, identify the char- 
acteristic(s), if that would 
normally make the hazard commer- 
cially uninsurable. 

1. The risk of cancellation of con- 
ventions aboard cruise ships with 
the attendant loss of revenues faced 
by organizations should the char- 
tered vessel become unavailable due 
to accident to the vessel. 

2. The risk of damage by termites 
to buildings. 


made commercially 


any, 


3. The risk of damage sustained by 


owners of dwellings should military 
aircraft accidentally discharge weap- 
ons (non-atomic). 

4. Drought damage to corn crops. 

5. Wave damage to hotels at shore 
resorts on the Atlantic coast. 

(b) With reference to each of the 
above situations which are normally 
uninsurable, what modifications of 
policy terms would you suggest to 
make the risk commercially insur- 
able? In each case, explain how your 
suggested modification overcomes 
the characteristic of uninsurability 
that you mentioned in your answer 


to (a). 


Answer 


(a) The test or characteristics of an 
insurable hazard are that (1) it 
produces accidental or fortuitous 
loss, (2) it is measurable in money, 
(3) it is definite in time and place, 
(4) it is reasonably free of catas- 
trophe in that a large number of 
risks must not be subject to the 
same loss and (5) there are a suf- 
ficiently large number of homo- 
geneous risk units so that the law 
of large numbers can apply. For 
commercial insurers, ability to get 
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the candidate had a choice. 


knowledge. 





DEAN’S NOTE 

This composite set of answers to the June 1959 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each composite answer and 
present it in condensed form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the questions even though 


It should also be mentioned that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s 


Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study 
and mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 








an “adequate rate’ for the hazard 
is a concomitant test. 

1. The risk to an organization of 
cancellation of its convention with 
loss of revenues fails to meet tests 
(5) as there are too few such risks 
offered. 

2. The risk of termite damage fails 
to satisfy definiteness of time (3) 
and to some considerable extent is 
not fortuitous (1), being within the 
control of the insured by proper 
inspection and prevention efforts. 
3. The risk of accidental damage by 
military aircraft weapons appar- 
ently meets all tests, except for se- 
curing the “adequate rate,” if it 
occurs in peace time. In war, it has 
catastrophe (4). 

4. Drought damage to corn crops 
fails to be free of catastrophe (4) 
and in addition lacks definiteness of 
time (and place) (3) and may not 
be readily measurable in financial 
terms (2) except for total crop 
failure. 

5. Wave damage to Atlantic coast 
shore resort hotels fails to have a 
sufficient number of units exposed 


to the hazard (5) and those that 
are are subject to catastrophe 
loss (4). 

(b) 1. The only practicable solu- 
tion for commercial insurance might 
be to merge sea-going convention 
cancellations with similar contingent 
loss-of-income exposures of the or- 
ganization in a long-term non- 
cancellable contract. This would get 
spread of risk as well as sufficient 
number of risk units. It is probable 
that “rate inadequacy” would still 
prevent economical handling of the 
risks that might be offered to under- 
writers. 

2. The practicable solutions for 
termite insurance would seem to be 
inspection before acceptance and pe- 
riodic re-inspection, warranties of 
termite-proofing and _ inspections, 
then limiting the coverage to col- 
lapse of the building caused by 
termites. This latter would 
make the loss definite in time and 
place. The cost of inspections and 
compliance with such warranties 
probably make it 


move 


economically 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


sounder for the prospective insureds 
to spend their money on prevention 
instead of insurance. 

ges : sg 

3. The risk being insurable in peace 
time, the chief problem is to redraw 
the war risk exclusion so that peace- 
time accidents are definitely covered, 
as they probably currently are in 
broad form contracts under the pro- 
tection granted for “falling objects.” 
Combining with coverage of other 
perils helps eliminate any adverse 


selection factor. 
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4. The catastrophe exposure for 
“drought insurance” suggests that 
only government (not the commer- 
cial insurers) might handle it. 
Whether the loss can be adequately 
measured in terms of variable mar- 
ket prices is moot; certainly partial 
damage in the way of reduced yield 
would present almost insurmounta- 
ble loss calculation problems; and 
determination of the true cause of 
loss (drought versus other cause) 
would be difficult. To provide 
drought insurance coupled with hail 
insurance on growing crops would 
only augment the difficulties of pres- 
ently available hail insurance. 

A remote solution would be to 

insure all crops (not just corn) 
countrywide on basis of failure from 
multiple perils (such as windstorm, 
locusts, hail, fire, etc.) but the catas- 
trophe exposure still suggests gov- 
ernment rather than commercial in- 
surers, 
5. The use of substantial deductibles 
($1000 and up) in broad extended 
coverage might overcome part of 
the problem; pre-acceptance inspec- 
tion selection 
would solve some of it. But experi- 
ence with “wave wash”’ coverage on 
dwellings (even with $250 manda- 
tory deductible) indicates the prob- 
lem is one primarily of rate ade- 
quacy. The shore front hotel is not 
ready to pay the necessary price for 
such exposure, even in a package ; 
and unexposed hotels (and state in- 
surance departments) will not ac- 
cept an unnecessary and_ limited 
peril in a package endorsement such 
as I. C. because of the heavy rate 
loading required for the wave dam- 
age hazard. 


QUESTION II 


(a) Questions arose as to the in- 
surance protection under the fol- 
lowing described circumstances : 

(1) An owner of a store had a fire 
insurance policy with an extended 
coverage endorsement covering his 
stock. Sometime during a night an 
air conditioner functioned improp- 
erly so that its pump built up pres- 
sure causing a hose to “blow off” 
the pipe connecting the pump and its 
cooling tower. The water under 
pressure then sprayed all over the 
store and damaged the insured’s 
merchandise. On what grounds 
might the insured support a claim 


and underwriting 


the and on what 
grounds might the insurer defend 
itself against the insured’s claim? 
Whose position do you believe to be 
the better? Why? 

(2) An insured contractor carried 
liability insurance that included com- 


under policy 


pleted operations protection under 
products liability coverage. The 
contractor completed a job while a 
policy in Insurance Company “X” 
was in force. However, the policy 
was replaced with one in Insurance 
Company “Y” a week after the job 
in question had been completed. Sev- 
eral weeks later a person was in- 
jured as a result of a defect in the 
work done by the contractor and 
claim was made against him. Ex 
plain the contract provisions that de- 
termine which of the insurers must 
make good on the claim. 


(b) Explain briefly the different 
types of provisions found in prop- 
erty and liability policies concerning 
liability of the insurer when there is 
other insurance also covering the 
loss. What factors determine which 
type of provision will be used in a 
particular type of policy? Illustrate 
your answer to the second part of 
this question. 


Answer 
(a)(1) The insured’s claim would 
be made under the explosion cover- 
age of the Extended Coverage en- 
dorsement, on the ground that the 
blowing of the hose from excessive 
pressure was “explosion,” the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss. 

The insurer would defend on two 
grounds. First, the peril of explo- 
sion as defined in previous decisions 
requires that it be sudden and 
violent, with tearing apart, accom- 
panied by a loud noise, and resulting 
in fragmentation. All of these char- 
acteristics of true explosion were 
not here present. Second, the ex- 
plosion coverage in the E. C. en- 
dorsement is subject to certain spe- 
cific limitations or exclusions— 
among which are water hammer and 
rupture or bursting of ‘water pipes. 
The real cause of the loss here was 
“water escape,” a peril insured in 
the Additional E. C. endorsement 
and in certain broad form contracts 
but not in the standard E. C. en- 
dorsement. Also, it might be argued 
that the loss was the result of a 
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mechanical breakdown rather than 
an explosion. 

The insurer has the better position 
because of the number of decisions 
confirming the defined characteris- 
tics of explosion and because of the 
specific language of the E. C. en- 
dorsement, 

(2) The insuring agrcement for 
bodily injury liability arising out of 
the products—completed operations 
hazard (as defined in the policy) is 
the key to the policy response: “‘to 
pay on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become le- 
gally obligated to pay .. . be- 
cause of bodily injury .. . sus- 
tained by any person, caused by ac- 
cident and arising out of 
operations, if the accident occurs 
after such operations have been com- 
pleted. . . .” Thus the claim will 
be honored by Insurance Company 
“Y” which is “on the risk” at the 
time of loss; the basic principle is 
that the present carrier on the risk 
at the time of the accident, pays if 
there is liability. 

(b) There are basically three types 
of other insurance clauses used in 
property and liability policies : 

(1) pro-rata—which provides that 
insurers of the same risk, the same 
interest, the same peril will share 
in the direct proportion of their in- 
dividual amounts of insurance to 
the total insurance. There are two 
common variations used to define 
total—one is “total valid and col- 
lectible,” the other is “total valid, 
whether collectible or not.” 

(2) ex which provides that 
the policy containing such clause 
will respond only above and beyond 
other insurance which is considered 
primary. There are many variations 
of phrasing in excess clauses, de- 
pending on the subject matter of the 
insurance, and whether the under- 
writer desires to make only certain 
parts of the coverage excess rather 
than primary. 

(2) prohibitive—which provide that 
no other insurance is permitted. 
Again, the underwriter may estab- 
lish qualifications such as “. . . ex- 
cept as otherwise endorsed hereon.” 

Examples of control of other in- 
surance by the three common types 
of clauses are shown in the follow- 
ing contracts : 

pro rata—standard fire policy 

(collectible or not) 
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family auto policy (valid and 
collectible) 
comprehensive personal liability 
excess—inland marine floaters 
mercantile burglary policies 
prohibitive—Homeowners C 
Examples of ‘combining various 
types are the other insurance clauses 
in the ocean marine cargo policy 
(the prior dated insurance is pri- 
mary, the later dated is excess, but 
if both are of same date they are 
pro rata) and in the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater (prohibitive, but if 
there is other insurance, covering the 


loss under a different type of insur- 
ance, then excess). 


QUESTION III 


“X” when preparing for a social 
event to take place at his home, 
called at “Y’s” residence to borrow 
some furniture. It was the custom 
among neighbors to lend one another 
facilities for dinner parties and for 
the last user to retain articles until 
needed by another neighbor. 

“Y” not being home, “X” took a 
table, four chairs, table linens and 
chinaware. It subsequently devel- 
oped that two chairs were owned by 
“Y,” but the table was owned by 
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“Z,” two of the chairs by “M,” the 
table linens by “R,” and the china- 
ware by “O,” all having been pre- 
viously borrowed by “Y.” During 
the course of the social event at 
“*X’s” dwelling a severe snowstorm 
occurred. The weight of the accu- 
mulated snow on “X’s” dwelling 
roof caused it to collapse, damaging 
the interior of the dwelling and its 
contents, including all of the items 
taken from “Y’s” residence as well 
as injuring several of “X’s” guests. 
Later, some of “O’s” chinaware and 
table linens were found to be 
missing, presumably taken by un- 
known persons during the confusion 
following the roof collapse. 

By reference to the appropriate 
policy provisions, indicate and ex- 
plain the reason(s) for the applica- 
bility or inapplicability to the above 
described loss of coverage No. 1 and 
at least four others of the following 
contracts : 


“R's” 


1. “X”—Homeowners ‘“C” 
known as Form 5), 

2. ‘““Y”—Fire and Extended Cover- 
age on Contents, Broad Form Per- 
sonal Theft, 

3. “Z”—Fire Insurance on contents, 
4. “M”—Homeowners “A” (also 
known as Form 1), 

5. “R’—Homeowners ‘“B” 
known as Form 2), 

6. “O”—Comprehensive 
Policy. 


(also 


(also 


Dwelling 


Answer 


1. ““X’s” Homeowners “C” policy is 
an all risk of physical loss contract 
for Section I, applying to dwelling, 
appurtenant private structures, per- 
sonal property and additional living 
expense. Weight of snow, the proxi- 
mate cause of loss, is not excluded 
although it may be subject to $50 
deductible in losses under $500. In 
this instance, from the facts as de- 
tailed, the loss would exceed $500 
and the deductible would not be ap- 
plicable. The Homeowners ‘“‘C” will 
therefore respond for the damage to 
the dwelling ; for the damage to con- 
tents (personal property) owned by 
“X”; at his option (which it seems 
likely he will exercise) to the per- 
sonal property of guests. 

As for the loss of chinaware and 
table linens, if considered a direct 
result of the roof collapse, they 
would be paid at “X’s” option; if 
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construed as a separate loss, they 
would be subject to the $50 deducti- 
ble as a loss by theft rather than 
burglary. 

The coverage for personal liability 
and medical payments in Section II 
will respond in medical payments for 
each of the injured guests; and if 
“X” is sued, it will defend him and 
pay any judgments awarded (not 
exceeding policy limits). 

2. “Y’s” Fire and Extended Cover- 
age on contents provides no response 
as neither “weight of snow” nor 
“collapse” is a peril insured against. 
There is likewise no response by the 
Broad Form Theft policy as “Y” 
suffered no loss by theft, and the 
“borrowing” of “Y’s” property by 
“X” is not theft, for there is here 
implied permission to borrow. 

3. “Z’s” Fire insurance on contents 
provides no coverage as the loss to 
the table was not caused by an in- 
sured peril. 

4. “M’s” Homeowners “A” (Form 
1) provides no coverage for again 
the two chairs were not damaged by 
an insured peril. 

5. “R’s” Homeowners “B” (Form 
2) provides theft coverage (in total 
amount of 40% of that on dwelling, 
hence presumably adequate) up to 
10% but not less than $1000 for 
property away from “‘R’s” premises. 
On the basis of the facts stated, the 
loss “presumably taken by unknown 
persons” would be broadly construed 
as theft. 

6. “O’s” Comprehensive Dwelling 
policy provides in coverage Group B 
for theft away from the premises, 
including mysterious disappearance ; 
hence coverage exists for the loss of 
the chinaware. 


QUESTIONS IV, V, VI 


The “A” airlines commercial air- 
craft, piloted by “B” and carrying 
twenty-two passengers and a crew of 
four, crashed as a result of equip- 
ment failure in a suburban area. The 
main impact was in “T” company’s 
building supply yard. The plane was 
totally destroyed. The explosion fol- 
lowing the crash spread burning 
gasoline and large pieces of debris 
to adjacent residences and commer- 
cial buildings. 

Twelve passengers and two crew 
members were killed instantly, the 
balance of the passengers and crew, 
including “B,” suffered major in- 
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The GENERAL ACCIDENT GROUP 
provides authoritative field 


service, broad underwriting 


facilities, smooth loss pro- 


cedures ... foundations for 


profitable agency operation. 


Successful agencies from 


coast to coast look on Gen- 


eral Accident Group as their 


major carrier. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT GROUP 


OF 


Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
Lid. 


Insurance 


juries. The mail cargo was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The “T” company’s office build- 
ing, furniture and records, four 
warehouse buildings, equipment, two 
farm tractors and stock of building 
supplies were destroyed by the im- 
pact of the plane, the explosion and 
the ensuing fire. 

Four new hot air furnaces, located 
in “C’s” appliance display room, 
were damaged by flying debris that 
shattered the front show windows. 
Two of the furnaces were owned by 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“C” and were pledged under a floor 
plan arrangement to the “E” bank. 
Two of the furnaces had been pre- 
viously sold, the bank lien satisfied 
and the blower units of each de- 
livered to “C’s” customers. 

The “E” bank had mailed bank 
notes by registered mail and bonds 
and stock certificates by first class 
mail; both shipments were in the 
plane and were destroyed. 

The explosion and fire damaged 
the walls and roof of the “F” pattern 


(Continued on the next page) 
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KEEP 
YOUR 
SALES 


CURVE 
CLIMBING... 


... with the help of Spring field-Monarch 


men and facilities 


SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH insurance companies 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 


New England Insurance Company 
Springfield Life Insurance Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices: Springfield, Massachusetts 


ALL MAJOR FORMS OF PERSONAL AND’ BUSINESS ‘INSURANCE 
World-wide Insurance Through Our Foreign Department, 


A.F.1.A., 161 William Street, New York, New York 





It’s Harleysville’s business 
to back up its agents 
with prompt claims service 


Here are extracts from some of the 
letters we have received: 


“I think Harleysville was very fair all the way through by 
taking care of my misfortune the way they did and getting 
me on my way to still enjoy a very nice trip to Canada and 
some New England states.” * 
“T would like to take this opportunity to commend your com- 
pany for the very prompt and satisfactory service rendered. 
Your representative deserves special recognition for his sin- 
cere advice and quick action.’’* 
“My main objective in writing you is to advise that your 
agent visited me during the time I was convalescing from 
the accident and was very courteous and chivalrous.”’* 
*Writer’s name on request 
We are always on the lookout for a few more agents who can 
enhance our excellent record. Let’s meet to discuss a mutually 
profitable association. 


* 
INSURANCE @ HARLEYSVILLE, PA. 


HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
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making shop, killing “Z,” a care- 
taker. Water used by firemen to ex- 
tinguish the fire flooded “F’s”’ base- 
ment, ruining the supply of raw 
materials used in pattern making. 
“FF” had to cease operations for three 
days until the stock was replaced and 
temporary repairs made to roof and 
walls. 

Dense smoke from the conflagra- 
tion entered a combination pet shop 
and feed store operated by “G” re- 
sulting in the death of a number of 
pets held for sale. “G” subsequently 
was faced with a series of law suits 
by purchasers of his animal food, 
alleging “G's” feed caused the death 
and general debility of their live- 
stock. Evidence was offered that the 
smoke had contaminated “G’s” sup- 
ply of feed. 

Smoke and water damaged the 
costumes of the “I” Players, an 
amateur theatrical group, in the shop 
of “H,” a tailor who stored and was 
repairing these costumes which were 
to be used in a stage production to 
open at the “I” Players Theater the 
day after the aircraft crash. 

“7” was prevented from occupy- 
ing his residence for two days be- 
cause of the blockading of the catas- 
trophe area by the police depart- 
ment. When he returned, he found 
that unknown persons had looted his 
home of valuable statuary, antiques 
and his clothing. The heat had blis- 
tered the paint on his home and the 
firemen had flooded his garage and 
automobile with water to prevent a 
fire from starting. One week after 
the plane crash, freezing weather 
caused the water-saturated garage 
foundation and driveway to crack 
and settle. 

The following coverages were in 
effect : 

“A” (airlines owner and operator) 
All Risks Ground and Air Hull 
coverage, 

Passenger Bodily Injury Liability, 
Bodily Injury Liability, Medical 
Payments and Property Damage 
Liability, 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

“B” (pilot) 

Group Major Medical Expense. 
“T” Company (owner and operator 
of building supplies yard) 

Blanket Fire insurance on all build- 
ings, 
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Commercial property form with a 
monthly reporting endorsement 
covering stock, furniture fixtures, 
equipment. 

“C” (owner and operator of appli- | 
ance store ) 

Fire and Extended Coverage direct 
damage on buildings, 

Plate Glass policy, 

Fire and Extended Coverage direct 
damage on contents, 

Floor Plan Merchandise Policy | 
covering all interests, 
Installation Floater. | 
“E” (bank) | 
Accounts Receivable Policy, 
Registered and First Class Mail | 
Policy. 





| 
“F” (owner and operator of the| 
pattern shop) 

Fire Insurance direct damage | 
Buildings and Contents, 
Fire and Extended Coverage insur- 
ance—Business_ Interruption Two-| 
Item Form, 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
“G” (operator of the combination 
pet shop and feed store) 

Fire and Extended Coverage direct 
damage on contents, 

Comprehensive General Liability 
Policy. 

“H”’ (the tailor ) 
Fire and Extended Coverage direct 
damage on contents, 
Railees’ Customers Floater Policy, 
Owners’, Landlords’. and Tenants’ | 
Liability Policy—BI and PD 

“1” (the amateur theatrical group ) 
Fire and Extended Coverage Busi- 
ness Interruption, Gross Earnings, 
Fire and Extended Coverage Con- 
tingent Business Interruption. 

“|” (owner of residence ) 














Fire and Extended Coverage on| 
Dwelling & Contents, | 
Family Automobile Policy BI and| 
PD, 
Comprehensive Material Damage | 
and $100 Deductible Collision. 
(a, b, c) Indicate and explain fully, 
with reasons, the appropriate provi- 
sions of the coverages mentioned 
that make them (1) applicable, or 
(2) inapplicable to the described 


losses. 


(d) Indicate and explain fully, with 
reasons, the coverages, if any, that 
should have been carried where no 
direct coverage listed above is ap- 
plicable. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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ACCIDENTS ARE THE 
SAME THE WORLD OVER 


... But Not Liability! 


That is why sound foreign insurance protection 


. must be written and serviced by qualified experts 


on foreign laws and insurance regulations. 

The American Foreign Insurance Association 
has been a leader for decades in providing Amer- 
ican business ventures overseas with just that 
kind of protection . . . steadfast protection 
founded upon professional observation of the 
local conditions and laws of nearly every land 
throughout the world. 


Through AFIA you can handle the foreign 
insurance requirements of companies in your 
community as easily as you handle domestic 
risks. AFIA will give you full information and 


- help on any specific risk. 


"AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
: 161 William Street * New York 38, New York 
O OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 Wesc Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
OF CE 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
The Century Building, 2120 Travis Screet, Houston 2, Texas 
3277 Wilshire — Los Angeles 5, California 








aes Washington 3G 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 





With Mutual of Omaha’s new Major Medical Plan you can offer 
your clients and their families the protection they need against 
costly medical bills. 


Here is a plan that offers major cash benefits for hospital, nurse, doctor, 
medical and surgical expenses at a price the average American family 


can afford to pay. And newborn children can be added at only a slight 
increase in premium. 


Mutual of Omaha offers Major Medical Coverage with the famous 
Lifetime Renewal Safeguard. It protects the family against the policy 
being cancelled because of changes in health. Compare this plan with 
the optionally renewable and limited renewable coverage of other 


companies. Mutual is the first major company to offer this Lifetime 
Renewal Agreement. 


For full details on this wonderful new plan, complete the coupon below 


and mail today. It’s the protection that many of your clients have 
been looking for. 


IL 





HOWARD DEWEY 


Mutual of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send full details today on Mutual of Omaha's wonderful 
new Major Medical Plan featuring Lifetime Renewal Safeguard. 


Name 








Address 





City 
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Sell A. & H. Aggressively! 


REX H. ANDERSON 
Vice President 
Life Ins. Co. of North America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CCIDENT AND SICKNESS insur- 
a has grown tremendously 
in just the past decade, because it 
fills the basic human need for in- 
creased economic security. This 
need is so great and the economic 
loss so important that lawmakers 
are actively attempting to provide 
health insurance on a governmental 
basis. From the insurance indus- 
try’s standpoint, the only way to 
solve the political problem besetting 
the accident and sickness business is 
to sell A & S aggressively. 

Private industry can meet the 
needs of the public for health cov- 
erages, but only if more Americans 
are adequately insured under pri- 
vate health plans—and that takes 
selling. And successful selling to- 
day requires giving each client a 
chance to secure adequate accident 
& sickness protection. That in turn 
requires that we demonstrate that 
he does have an immediate need and 
that we do have the coverages to 
meet his particular requirements. 


A Nebulous Thing 


It is a funny thing: even though 
financial security from the dangers 
of accident and sickness is what all 
men want, they will not seek out 
an insurance agent in order to buy 
it. Perhaps it is because security is 
a somewhat nebulous thing, always 
a future problem and not a concern 
today, that a man does not take ac- 
tion on his own initiative. If he 
waits until it is “today’s problem” it 
is too late to do anything about it. 
It takes an agent to spur him toward 
solving his future, personal financial 
problems—NOW ! 

With so much emphasis on hos- 
pital and medical coverages today, 
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the basic type of accident and sick- 
ness protection, income insurance, is 
often forgotten. Usually the client 
figures it is “the other fellow” who 
is going to have the disabling injury 
or sickness, so he is not immediately 
concerned. Yet, if he owned a $75,- 
000 building from which he derived 
a $5,000 or $6,000 annual rental, 
he would insure it from sub-base- 
ment to roof. “It’s an income-pro- 
ducing investment,” he will explain, 
“and I have to protect it.”” Yet he 
will not insure his own income-pro- 
ducing power until some agent shows 
him exactly how important that 
earning power is and how subject 
to loss it can be. 


Fundamental Protection 


Accident and sickness income in- 
surance is the fundamental form of 
protection because a regular income 
is essential in America’s way of life 
today. America lives by the month. 
Virtually all of our planning and 
certainly the majority of our pur- 
chases are based upon the fact that 
we receive a steady stream of pay 
checks throughout the year. Not 
only that, a good portion of us have 
heeded the advertiser’s message, 
“Buy now, pay later.” Monthly pay- 
ments have become a part of our 
way of life. 

Ten years ago Americans owned 
$21 billion in consumer credit; to- 
day we own $48 billion; today over 
60% of us are buying houses and 
our mortgages total $125 billion. 
Both types of debt, consumer credit 
and mortgages, are up 160% over 
1950. Our disposable income is up 
only 61%. Our debts have risen 


2% times faster than our incomes, 
but as long as we keep working and 
that paycheck keeps coming in every 
month, we get along. But when in- 
come stops, we have problems. Those 
monthly payments are back-break- 
ing, or maybe we have to send back 
that new car. And, of course, even 
while struggling to meet those pay- 
ments, we still have to provide food, 
clothing and shelter for ourselves 
and our families. 


A Disturbing Picture 


Unless we make a specific point to 
offer accident and sickness income 
protection to our clients, here is a 
disturbing picture that may face one 
or more of them this year : 

Take, for example, the man who 
carries home $500 a month and is 
able to save $50 of it—and a 10% 
saving is unusual these days. To 
maintain and care for his family and 
home requires $450 a month. At 
the end of three months, his picture 
is illustrated by the table below. 

He has saved a total of $150. 


Disability Strikes 


Then a disability strikes. Living 
expenses will continue even though 
salary stops. True, he is not now 
going to work, so he can save some 
lunch and entertainment money, gas- 
oline, etc.; and since “survival” 
money is being taken from savings, 
the expenditures of the entire family 
will be reduced as much as possible. 
But even so, to cut down expenses 
by $200 a month (almost 45%) is a 
hard job. But suppose he is able to 
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Carry Home 
Income 

1 $500 

2 500 

3 500 


Month 


Expenses 


Fixed 

Savings 

$450 $50 
450 50 
450 50 
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do so. Now then the picture is this: 


Month Income 


4 0 


a 0 
6 0) 


ance agency will reveal how small 
a margin of surplus the modern fam- 


ily actually has. In fact, the ex- 


Fixed 
Expenses 


Debt 
$100* 
350 
600 


Savings 
$250 0 
250 0 


250 0) 


* The first month of disability used up his $150 savings and put him $100 into debt. 


Even if he is able to cut the total 
fixed expenses of the family by $200 
a month, a thirty-day disability has 
destroyed the equivalent of five 
months of savings. A ninty-day dis- 
ability will destroy more than a year 
of saving. How long Mr. Average 
Man stays out of debt depends upon 
the actual cash in his savings ac- 
count, but even a moderate disability 
will eat it up fast. From then on, 
his debt climbs steadily until his 
credit is exhausted, or until he has 
disposed of his car or other ex- 
pendable possessions for ready cash, 
or until his wife and children start 
working to bring in the badly needed 
dollars. 

But is the above picture pessi- 
mistic? Not at all. A brief survey 


of any roster of clients in any insur- 


ample is optimistic, because inevi- 
table medical expenses have not been 
included. Add hospital bill, doctors’ 
fees, and the day of reckoning comes 
sooner—and is much darker. 


The Only Solution 


That’s pretty much the picture of 
working America today, Is it any 
wonder then that there is a tendency 
on the part of government to try to 
provide security against this type of 
disaster, which strikes millions of 
Americans every year? The only 
solution is for us, who are in the 
insurance business, to give Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to build their 
own security. 

Accident and sickness insurance 


is fundamental protection for the 


It is the kind of 
protection the aggressive insurance 
agent today is providing to protect 
the financial future of his clients 
and also to help the financial future 
of his agency, How many times have 
you been forced to extend credit be- 
cause the bread-winner was disabled, 
or perhaps because a hospital bill 
incurred by one of his family (and 
of the dozen families in your block, 
chances are three will have a hos- 
pital bill this year) has eaten into his 
ready cash and made it necessary for 
him to defer the premium on his 
automobile or dwelling policy? Dis- 
ability affects commercial accounts 
too, Pick up the “Business Oppor- 
tunities” section of any major news- 
paper and note how many men are 
ottering to sell their business because 
of illness, Every day it is happening 
—and to people who may be your 
clients. The client who winds up 
with a financial disaster ceases to 
become a profitable account to your 
agency. 

You, the insurance agent, are the 
key to the future success of the 
multi-billion dollar accident & sick- 


ness industry. 


American family. 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 


The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . . streamlined in format, 
it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 


Resources—Ten Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten Year Trend 
Five Year Net Premiums 
Distribution and § Yr. Crowth 
of Premium Writings 

Five Year Operating Ratios 
Ten Year Per Share Figures 
Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now... . while you can. 
ORDER TODAY 


@ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES @ 


@ Ten Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 


@ Cash Dividends Declared Ten Years 


@ Capital Gains or Losses 

@ Historical Summary 

@ Scope and Type of Operation 
@ Management 


Twenty Dollars per copy 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 


73 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 38, N. Y. ATLANTA @ BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA e 


NEW YORK @ RICHMOND 
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STATE LEGISLATION 
A BILL TO MAKE workmen’s com- 
pensation available on an optional 
basis to farm employees has been 
signed into law by Governor Boggs 
This leaves only 
Texas and Tennessee as states where 
workmen’s compensation rights are 
categorically denied to farm em- 
ployees. 

A bill calling for a revision in the 
insurance commissioner's office has 
been passed by the South Carolina 
House and returned to the Senate 
for action on amendments, The 
measure would create a new five- 
member regulatory commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to replace 
the present single commissioner, 
The commission would 
chief commissioner. 


of Delaware. 


choose a 


A bill to make automobile prop- 
erty damage insurance compulsory 
has been defeated in the Massachu- 
setts House. 


ATTACK COMPULSORY 


COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE insurance 
does more harm than good for high- 
way safety and ought to be abolished, 
according to Massachusetts State 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles Cle- 
ment A. Riley and State Public 
Safety Commissioner J. Henry 
Goguen. Calling for repeal of what 
they called ‘‘outmoded” legislation 
in addresses before a state safety 
conference, Riley said the public is 
footing the bills through higher pre- 
miums for “many accidents that are 
not accidents” while Goguen charged 


that compulsory insurance actually 


increases hazards “because many 


motorists feel that they can take 
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chances” when they are insured. 
Riley offered as an alternate plan a 
statewide “claims fund” from which 
accident claims would be paid. Those 
liable would be forced to pay back 
the damages to the state or lose their 
driver’s licenses. He said a similar 
financial responsibility law has 
worked well in Canada. 

The Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts has added its 
voice to those advocating repeal of 
the Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law. The brokers 
favor, instead, a safety responsibility 
law. The State Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles and the State Public Safety 
Commissioner recently criticized 
compulsory as doing more harm than 
good for highway safety. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE Service 
Bureau, said to be the only organ- 
ization of its kind in the United 
States, has been formed in Mil- 
waukee by a group of local stock 
company agents. It is set up to per- 
form various functional services and 
eliminate costly details for mem- 
bers to allow them more time for 
production of new business and pro- 
vide their policyholders with broader 
services. Twenty-four-hour  tele- 
phone answering and insurance sery- 
ice will be made available for policy- 
holders of members. 
for managing and assisting an 
agency in times of physical disability, 
extended illness and vacation pe- 
riods. In the event of the death of 


It will arrange 


a member-agent immediate arrange- 
ments will be made for perpetuation 
of the business for their families. 
Plans call for expansion on a na- 


tional basis. 


NUCLEAR LIABILITY 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
has prepared final regulations on the 
amount of 
reactor 


to be 


financial protection 
licensees must provide 
eligible for government 
excess-coverage indemnification. The 
amounts vary with the thermal power 
level of the reactor, and the popula- 
tion density of the surrounding area, 
with $60 million the highest amount 
required. This is the maximum 
amount available from insurance in- 
dustry pools. 
non-profit 


Federal agencies and 
educational institutions 
are exempt from the requirements 
of primary coverage. The Commis- 
sion has approved the policy form 
promulgated by the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Association and the Mu- 
tual Atomic Energy Liability Under- 
writers. 


ASSIGNED RISK COMMITTEE 


Tue Nationa Apvisory Commit- 
tee on Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plans has changed its name to the 
National Industry Committee on 
Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 
and increased its membership from 
six to nine. The committee includes 
representatives of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the 
Mutual Insurance Bureau 
and the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers. Its 


Rating 


primary 
functions are to encourage the adop- 
tion of measures in the public inter- 
est to improve the operation of auto- 
mobile assigned risk plans, and to 
encourage such uniformity in the 
plans as is feasible and consistent 


with the various state statutes. 


$1 





YOUR CLIENTS DESERVE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
IN COMPANIES THAT COMBINE 


Strength, Service, Dependability 
I 


America fore 
Loyalty Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J............... 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J............ 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK.......... Est. 


SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 1874 


. 1855 


. 1850 


. 1875 


. 1866 


- 1909 





THEY'RE GETTING THE ANSWERS— 


On How to be Better Insurance Men... 
More Valuable to Their Clients and to Themselves 


These young insurance agents from 19 states are engaged in an intensive 
six weeks’ study period, covering all branches of fire and casualty business, at 
America Fore Loyalty Group’s School for Agents at its home office in New York. 


This school is characteristic of the way America Fore Loyalty Group 
looks at this complicated business of insurance. The individual homeowner, the 
manufacturer, the merchant and everyone else who owns property need the 
services of a professional insurance agent or broker. The agent can attain 
professional status only by constant study and practice. We think the best 
foundation for such study is a rugged course in insurance fundamentals such 
as we teach in our School for Agents. 


In like manner, it is important that every America Fore Loyalty Group person 
who deals in any way with the customers of our agents should be well 
informed and well trained. That is why we also conduct schools for fieldmen, 
underwriters, claims adjusters, payroll auditors, inspectors and many others 
on whom our agents must depend to service their customers. 


The America Fore Loyalty Group man is an expert in his field. 
We invite you to take full advantage of the facilities he offers you. 


America Fore / 


/ Loyalty Group) 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY e FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY «+ FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK + NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK e¢ MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. * SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Employee Dishonesty—from page !9 


Index is 
derived from two principal elements 
to large dishonesty 


dishonesty. The Exposure 
of exposure 
losses : 
1. Current Assets, 
2. Gross Sales or 


and 
ncome,”’ 


1. Enter the firm’s total Current 


“The suggested minimum amount 
of honesty insurance for a firm is 
determined by the Exposure Index, 
using the table shown. If a sepa- 
rate figure for goods on hand is not 
available, omit A and B under 1. and 
insert the total current assets figure 
in line C. 





Assets (cash, 


deposits securities, receivables, goods on hand, 


A. Enter the value of Goods on Hand (raw- 


materials in 
merchandise 


materials, 
yr pre ducts ) 


B. Enter 5% on . 


C. Enter Current 


i.e., the differences between 1 


D. Enter 20% of C 
A. Enter 10% of (2) 
THIS TOTAL IS THE 
ESTY EXPOSURE INDEX 
SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
HONESTY INSURANCE 


process, 


FIRM’S 


AMOUNT 


finished 


Assets less Goods on hand, 


and 1-A... 


DISHON- 


OF 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM AMOUNTS OF 


HONESTY 
Exposure Index 


5.000 

ho ,000 

250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 
1,375,000 


Up to-$ 
25,000- 
125,000-— 
250,000-— 
500.000— 
750,000— 
1,000,000— 


3, 325, 000- 
4,175,000- 
5.000,000-— 
6,075,000- 
7,150,000- 

9 ,275,000- 
11,425,000- 
15,000,000- 
20,000,000— 25,000,000 
25,000,000- 50,000,000 
50,000,000— 87,500,000 
87 ,500,000-125,000,000 
125,000,000—187,500,000 
187 ,500,000—250,000,000 
250,000,000—333,325 ,000 
333,325,000—500,000,000 


5 000 

5 000.000 
6,075,000 
7,150,000 
9,275,000 
11,425,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
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Bracket No. 


INSURANCE 


Amount of Bond 


$  15,000-$ 
25,000- 
50,000- 
75,000- 
100,000- 
125,000- 
150,000- 
175,000- 
200,000- 
225,000- 
250,000- 
300,000- 
350,000- 
400,000- 
450,000- 
500,000- 
600,000- 
700,000- 800,000 
800,000— 900,000 
900,000—1,000,000 
1,000,000-1,250,000 
1,250,000-1,500,000 
1,500,000-1,750,000 
1,750,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-2,250,000 
2,250,000-2,500,000 
2,500,000-3,000,000 


25,000 

50,000 

75,000 
100,000 
125,000 
150,000 
175,000 
200,000 
225,000 
250,000 
300,000 
350,000 
400,000 
450,000 
500,000 
600,000 
700,000 


“The table presents graduated 
brackets of the Exposure Index and 
the suggested minimum amounts of 
honesty insurance for each bracket. 
Fill in the blank dollar totals in the 
above formula with the appropriate 
figure, add the right hand column 
of figures to give you a firm’s dis- 
honesty exposure index, and then de- 
termine from the table the suggested 
minimum amount of honesty insur- 
ance the firm needs to protect itself. 

“The suggested amounts are 
minimum amounts. They must not 
be interpreted as the maximum 
amounts which may be needed to 
provide indemnity to the full ex- 
tent of losses which may occur, The 
minimum amounts should be ad- 
justed upward as deemed necessary 
in the light of the individual expo- 
sure. Further increases should be 
considered in the amount to be car- 
ried in recognition of “catastrophe” 
exposure.” 


Variations of Formula 


For businesses which perform 
service functions such as transport- 
ing the property of others, or which 
perform work on or process the 
property of others, the value of that 
property should be included in the 
“total current assets” and the “goods 
on hand” totals. 

For firms acting in an agency ca- 
pacity which have custody of cash, 
securities, etc., belonging to others, 
or have disbursing or collecting re- 
sponsibilities (insurance agents, for 
example), the average amount of 
such items on hand at one time 
should be included in “total current 
assets” and the annual volume of 
such items should be included in “an- 
nual gross sales or income. 


Answering Objections 


Now that you know the proposed 
minimum amount to sell here are a 
few objections most frequently 
raised by prospects and possible an- 
swers to them: 


| know my employees personally 
and trust them! 


True, but so does a man’s wife, yet 
even she doesn’t know all of his ac- 
tivities. No one hires a person they 
do not trust, or who isn’t honest— 
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no insurance company would bond 
a dishonest person—yet the industry 
pays over $30,000,000 a year in 
losses caused by honest people who 
went wrong. There are only two 
slippery steps from honesty to dis- 
honesty—need and opportunity—if 
the need is real or imagined, the op- 
portunity can be created. 


My bookkeeping system is fool- 
proof and | have frequent audits. 


That’s comforting because we 
wouldn’t want to insure an employer 
with a loose system, but banks and 
certain nationally-known concerns 
spend much money on systems that 
are as near invulnerable as top-notch 
accountants can make them, yet 
losses are constantly occurring in 
these institutions. 

It is well to remember that while 
an audit may be considered in the 
nature of insurance against employee 
dishonesty loss, it is really not dis- 
honesty insurance because it gives 
no indemnity against loss. Audits 
and good accounting systems are 
complementary in that each tends to 
reduce the hazard. 

The usual audit is for the primary 
purpose of expressing an opinion 
concerning the financial position 
and results of operations of a com- 
pany. In fact, some accountants go 
so far as to disclaim responsibility 
for detecting defalcations, 


ee employees would resent being 
bonded 


You are doing them a favor if 
you bond them all. With labor and 
material costs rising and net profits 
being held down by the keenness of 
competition, a dishonesty loss could 
conceivably cause financial difficul- 
ties, either directly or indirectly, 
through your credit standing, which 
might affect their positions or their 
chances of getting more money. 
Furthermore, an honest person con- 
siders the bond as a confirmation by 
an outside source of his character 
and integrity. 


Under my system my employees 
only handle small amounts of petty 
cash 


That's a good idea—it reduces 
temptation, but our greatest losses 
have been caused through the jug- 


For May, 1960 


_.. this home 
CSE S15.000 
in 1950 - 


today it costs $22,650 


What about its insurance coverage? Has it been in- 
creased to value? How many properties in your 


Insurance 


area still have insurance coverage of 1950? 


We are proud to 
support the 
Independent Agent 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE GROUP 


New Hampshire 
Insurance Company 


MANCHESTER, 


Granite State 
Insurance Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





gling of records and merchandise, 
through employees issuing checks to 
fictitious names and depositing or 
cashing them themselves. 
more, even 


Further- 
peculations of small 
amounts per day can mount into 
really large figures over years. 


I've never had a dishonesty loss 


You've probably never had a large 
fire or other insurable catastrophe 
either—if these losses were every- 
day occurrences with you, it wouldn't 
be possible to insure them. But 
when one comes along, if you are 
uninsured it could ruin you. 


This is too expensive! 


Compare the premium on a weekly 
or monthly cost per employee with 
the unemployment tax you are pay- 
ing per employee—this is an invest- 
ment in your security 
curing protection 


you are se- 
against a 
which might wipe out the business 
you spent a lifetime building. 
Would you be willing to pay each 
employee ten cents more per day if 
you could be sure that by so increas- 


loss 


ing their wages none of them would 
ever cause you a dishonesty loss? 
In most cases it costs considerably 
less than this to bond them. 

Yours is the next step 
take it now? 


why not 


Reprinted from mailroad to 
ican Surety Co. 
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PACKAGE PROGRAM 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion introduced their package auto- 
mobile policy and safe driver plan 
in Connecticut effective March 31. 
The Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau’s comparable plan became ef- 
fective in the state on April 6. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau's package automobile policy 
program has been approved on an 
optional basis in Indiana. The pro- 
gram has previously been introduced 
in Iowa, 


Michigan, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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PAUL A. WALLACE, C.L.U. 
Northwestern Mutual 


Seattle, Wash. 


FTER CENTURIES OI PRYING, 
Fete have never been able to find 
better general guides to ethical con- 
duct than those spelled out in the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Command- 
ments. Therefore, I’d like to discuss 
my idea of The Agent’s Golden Rule 
The Agent’s 
ments, 


and Ten Command- 

The Agent’s Golden Rule goes as 
follows: “I shall, in the light of all 
the circumstances surrounding my 
client, which | shall make every con- 
scientious effort to ascertain, and to 
understand, give him that service 
which, had I been in the same cir- 
cumstances, | would have applied to 
myself.” 

All C.L.U,’s will immediately rec- 
ognize this as being the pledge which 
they took .when receiving their 
C.L.U. designations. No more beau- 
tiful professional pledge was ever 
drafted for any group of people. 
Would anyone like to try to improve 
on that as an agent’s Golden Rule? 

Suppose that every agent in 
America should suddenly adopt—all 
companies—the C.L.U. pledge as his 
Golden Rule, and let it be his guide 
in all matters relating to professional 
conduct. What would be some of 
the practical results ? 

The first thing that would happen 
would be the universal switch from 
package selling to planned incomes, 
or estate planning, or problem find- 
ing, in any one of certain ways that 
an agent might choose. How else 
could an agent satisfy the require- 
ments of working in conformance 
with his Golden Rule? 

The second thing that would hap- 
pen would be a switch in our ob- 
jectives and goals, 

Instead of considering the writing 
of a policy the climax or apex of our 
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Ten Commandments 
of Insurance 


work lives, we’d consider it as 
merely the beginning of a relation- 
ship that could reach its climax only 
when it became a source of ready 
cash to meet an emergency, an an 
nuity at retirement, or funds to sup- 
port a family at the insured’s death. 
Can you think of a better climax ? 

Third, and finally, the American 
public would react instantly to the 
agent’s new approach and would 
welcome in open friendship his new 
concern for them and their families. 
No longer would new men in our 
business have to face those icy re- 
ceptions when calling on strangers, 
icy receptions which may have been 
caused by the utter disregard for 
them and their families exhibited by 
the last agent with whom they had 
contact, 

3ut enough of this day-dreaming 
of a Utopia, Let’s get back once 
again to the realities of life as it 
actually exists for agents today, and 
in the light of these cold facts, let’s 
give careful consideration to the 
Agent’s Ten Commandments as I 
would define them. 


My Own Selection 


The selection of these Ten Com- 
mandments is entirely my own, and 
were developed after having spent 
over thirty-six happy years in life 
insurance, I have listed them in the 
order of what | feel to be their im- 
portance to an agent just coming into 
this business, until he finally be- 
comes a veteran agent, 

Without courage a man would 
never become an agent, if he knew 
what was ahead. 

I have seen decorated war heroes 
fail as agents for lack of the peculiar 
type of courage that is required to 
establish one’s self as an agent. 

I have watched young men of high 
intelligence and integrity come into 
our business, meet head-on those 


receive 
wither to a 
tate of } Pe te f 
state of impotency and tailure tor 
lack of sufficient courage. 

How often, while in management, 
have [ seen otherwise capable young 
agents fail for lack of a single neces- 
sity—raw, cold and determined cour- 


shocks we. all 
start, and 


shattering 
when we 


age. 

Agree with me or not, as you 
wish, but I would say that in the 
agent’s final first vear, brains may be 
a handicap. Courage is the big need. 


Work Hard 


Among my policyholders and 
clients I have a large number of 
comparatively young professional 
men, mostly doctors and attorneys. 
A few of these young professional 
men were first contacted while still 
in training. My own son is a young 
attorney with five years of law prac- 
tice behind him, so I have had a good 
opportunity to observe at close range 
the requirements of other profes- 
sions, 

If all young agents entering our 
business worked as hard as young 
men entering the professions, few, 
very few, of them would fail. Seven 
full days and five nights a week they 
work, and think nothing of it. In 
the meantime, they make “peanuts” 
instead of money—yet some young 
agents entering our business expect 
to work no more than six or eight 
hours a day a week and make eight 
or nine thousand per year within 
five years. It just isn’t in the cards, 
even in our business. 


Be Well Informed 


The first year or two it doesn’t 
matter too much about how well in- 
formed the agent may be. However, 
after a year or two, an agent must 
start in earnest to acquire a lot of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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You’re getting ahead... 
.». Why not get ahead in LIFE? 


You can also get ahead in life insurance . . . and very 
profitably ... even in the limited time you have to 
devote to it... with Connecticut Mutual Life’s time- 
tested program for fire-casualty men. 

Successfully selling life insurance from a_ fire- 
casualty office requires specialized assistance. Fire- 
casualty men working with Connecticut Mutual Life 
have this advantage because CML fieldmen and 
home office staff have been giving practical help to 
such men for 35 years. 

By putting into life insurance the time formerly 
spent on small, unprofitable clients hundreds of fire- 
casualty men add substantially to their income with 
no increase in overhead. As a result they sell be- 
tween $50,000 and $250,000 in life insurance every 
year. Here’s what CML’s planned program offers: 


1. How to find prospects and their needs for life 
insurance among clients and prospects who al- 
ready know you. This yee method is 


based on years of testing in fire-casualty offices, 
and it works. 


How to publicize your life insurance service. 
Tested sales aids get inquiries. Others pre-con- 
dition clients and prospects so youll get favor- 
able interviews and reactions. Experienced life 
insurance specialists designed this material. 


Personal selling procedures that are easy to use 
and really work, Anyone who can make a prop- 
erty insurance survey can quickly learn CML’s 
sales methods and use them with competence 
and confidence. 


Fieldman with years of experience in helpin 


fire-casualty men sell life insurance are on call 
from CML’s 84 offices, countrywide, 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance 
Men Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays” 
tell how to increase your net income by thousands 
a year with CML’s help. We do the clerical work. 
You increase the average size of your accounts and 
make relations with your clients even more secure. 

These booklets are yours for the asking, without 
the slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds 
of fire-casualty men toward bigger net profits. They 
can help you, too. Send for your copies, today. 





Here’s What W. P. Wrote 


“It has always been a pleasure as well as a profitable 
experience over the past 30 years to do business 
with your office and, of course, I have been ex- 


tremely proud of representing the Connecticut 
Mutual.” 











Connecticut Mutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


eooor ee EE EE Ee 
[ Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company B-5-O 
| Hartford, Connecticut 

] Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, “A 
|Pian to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance” and 

] “Seven Ways It Pays.” 


| Name_ 


] (PLEASE PRINT) 


l Street 








| Town 
Lor City 








Ten Commandments—from page 84 


information, or he ts likely to fade 
out of the business, 

Like a professional fighter, a cou- 
rageous agent can take just so much 
punishment get 
watery, the whistles start blowing, 
and the bells start ringing his finish. 

In fact, 1 sometimes think that the 
young agent’s most powerful urge to 
acquire information develops out of 


his efforts to avoid punishment. Re 


before his eves 





gardless of the source of the incen- 
tive, the end certainly justifies the 
means, and the information acquired 
is still a valuable asset. 

Company courses and _ the 
L.U.T.C, study should be included 
in plans of all young agents, as well 
as the gruelling four-year C.L.U. 
study course. These study assign- 
ments will not only make possible 
greater income for the agent, but of 
even more importance, greater va- 


riety of job satisfactions. 





OPEN THE DOOR 
TO RECORD 


SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT SALES 


With This New 
Prudential Booklet 


“Moment of Decision” is 
the name of a handy little 
booklet that carefully out- 
lines Prudential’s Sickness 
and Accident plans. You'll 
find that it can help you 
sell more Sickness and 
Accident insurance than 
ever before. Your clients 
will find that it provides 
them with the answers to 
many questions about this 
much needed form of in- 
surance. Use it to interest 
your clients in Prudential’s 
Major Medical and Hos- 
pital and Surgical plans— 
and the popular Prudential 
Income Protection Plan. 
This Income Protection 
Plan is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable 
to age 65 for men, age 60 
for women, and has a 
guaranteed premium rate. 
“Moment of Decision” is 
another valuable sales 
aid that you can obtain 
through Prudential’s Bro- 
kerage Service. Just send 
this coupon for your free 
sample copy. 


10 Thos 
oo yy 
2 


PRUDENTIAL 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,N.J. 


(2 Please send me a 
sample copy of 
“Moment of Decision.’ 
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Information doesn’t do the agent 
much good unless he either has or 
can develop the imagination to use 
it. While some are born with more 
imagination than others, it is a com- 
modity that can be cultivated and 
developed. 

As agents, we need imagination in 
everything we do, but, in my opinion, 
it is in the field of prospecting that 
it attains its highest potential. For 
example, imagination is the light that 
leads us to select prospects that are 
associates, competitors, relatives and 
friends of our present policyholders. 
It causes us to find out from street 
address who 
lives next door to our present policy- 
holders. 


telephone directories 
It causes us to use direct 
mail in quantity. It causes us to use 
the phone more often, It causes us 
to use full-time secretaries. It pre- 
vents us from building our personal 
budgets—and | am directing this 
particularly to the young agent—so 
high that we budget too little for 
business promotion. It causes us to 
see many opportunities for business 
that would never be visible to an 
agent with less imagination, no mat- 
ter how well-informed he might be, 
Finally, it makes possible for 
client builders a multitude of services 
which they can perform for their 
policyholders and clients which 
never occur to the less imaginative 
agent, 


Be Honest 


One would think that in a position 
of trust, such as ours, honesty could 
surely be taken for granted, but, 
alas, such is not the case. True, there 
is little outright money embezzle- 
ment going on in our business today, 
but that is not the honesty or dis- 
honesty to which | refer. 

In listing this commandment, | 
refer to a type of honesty or dis- 
honesty which seldom makes head- 
lines. In this commandment J am 
talking about the basic honesty that 
not only will prevent the agent from 
misrepresenting, but that will com- 
pel him instantly to correct a misin- 
terpretation of his recommendation 
on the part of either the client or 
prospective client, that will cause him 
to hazard the loss of a 
correct a wrong impression. 

Recognizing the intrinsic worth of 
his product and service, he will lay 


sale to 
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all cards on the table face-up, when | 


approaching prospective clients or 
when making recommendations to 
present clients, and he will not even 


permit the existence of a misunder- 


standing to favor his selfish interest. 
Be Honest may be interpreted as 
a negative command, but Be De- 
pendable connotes positive action. 
For example, can our general 
agents depend on us to promote 
agency morale, pay our bills 
promptly, deal honestly with our as- 
sociates and clients, and generally 
support our agency’s good name ? 


Can the home office rely on us to 


disclose all the facts for their risk | | 


appraisal, or must they double-check 
everything we tell them? 


Tell Them the Truth 


Can the policyholders and clients 
depend on us to keep appointments 
promptly, service their policies, when 
needed, help their beneficiaries, when 
they die, be available to them for 
information and service, and_ tell 
them the truth, even when it hurts 
our cause? 

Dependability is one of the agent’s 
most important virtues, and lack of 
dependability has 


chances of success for hundreds of 


| 
| 
| 





WHY 


clouded the | 


agents who otherwise would have | 


been outstandingly successful. 


Patience is a virtue in anyone, but 


in an agent it is a must. Rome was | 


not built in a day, nor can an agent 
become estblished in a short time. 
It takes years of hard work, and pa- 
tience simply must be cultivated. 
However, it is in the field of client 


relations that patience really pays | 
off, or conversely, that impatience 


demands its heaviest penalty. This | 


is one lesson that young, ambitious 


agents can well learn from the ma- | 


ture career agent. If he has learned 
one lesson well, it is the value of pa- 
tience and the terribly high cost of 


impatience. 


Many more sales are lost by im- | 


patience than are lost by being too | 
patient with prospective clients, and 


the experiences of every career agent 


in this room will bear out the truth | 


UNION MUTUAL 


America’s 8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 


of this statement. 
However, the loss of money 
caused by impatience is small indeed 
when compared to the heartaches 
and regrets that we have all, at one 
time or another, felt because of an 
. ‘ ' . . 
impatient act. Let’s be patient in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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SEE? We can’t tell you what it means 
2 


that we'll leave to Rorschach. 
Not everyone sees the same thing, 
and our point is that Life Companies, like people, are all 
different. OQutwardly, companies have many things in com 
mon-—policies, premiums, proposals things like assets, 
actuaries and accountants. But, in one very important way, 
they diller. 
Lile Gompanics, like people, have different personalities and 
belicls. 
Here at Union Mutual, we believe it’s important to build 
men. Our aim is better salesmen. To create them, we provide 
the best sales tools, detailed training, guidance and super- 
vision. Consideration and understanding of the individual 
dictate our approach. We build men better this way. We 
build their stature in the community, and as this increases 
so does their income. The result—a leader who is a credit 


to himself and to the Union Mutual. 


Rolland EB. Lrish, President 


; 


| 
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John R. Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


Ten Commandments—Continued 


dealing with our clients and their 
families, 

They say charity begins at home, 
but in this commandment charity 
should be shown to everyone but an 
agent’s own self 


Especially Charitable 


This statement may startle some 
general agents, but I believe agents 
should be especially charitable in 
their dealings with general agents. 
Maybe this statement is made be- 
cause I have been a general agent 
myself, and | know what lumps they 
get each day in trying to do a dif- 
ficult job, Certainly a charitable at- 
titude toward general agents, and an 
expression of appreciation for their 
resistance, would cost the agent 
nothing and just might make the 
general agent’s load a little less 
heavy. 

But the people I had in mind when 
listing this commandment were our 
clients and prospective clients, pol- 
icyholders. Like patience, out clients 
deeply appreciate a show of charity 
from the agent. Our ability and will- 
ingness to overlook their shortcom- 
ings and to make allowance for them 
in all our dealings is something that 
never escapes their notice. Con- 
lack of an evidence of 
charity is likely to repel them and 


versely, 
open their door to a competitor. 


Competitors 

By the way, speaking of competi- 
tors, with our many advantages over 
them, an occasional show of charity 
toward them just might be in order. 

Disraeli once said that next to 
knowing when to seize an opportu- 
nity, the most important thing in life 
was to know when to forego an ad- 
vantage. Certainly we have the ad- 
vantage. Let’s exercise it just 
enough to get the business ; then let’s 
be very charitable with our compe- 
titors. 

Commandment No, 9 is particu- 
larly pointed at the established career 
agent, whose monthly renewals pay 
their bills, and whose first year com- 
missions are velvet, but who may 
have lost the common touch. 

Among my clients in Seattle are 
included about one-half the city’s 
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psychiatrists, and quite a few psy- 
chologists. They disagree on many 
things, as you might imagine, but on 
one thing they all agree—the humble 
man is invulnerable. He can’t be 
hurt. He is defending no false 
prides and he is not trying to outdo 
the Joneses. Unfortunately for them, 
my psychiatrist friends seldom come 
in contact with this man of humility, 
as he seldom needs their professional 
services. In fact, they tell me that if 
there were enough humility in 
America today, they would be out of 
work to do. 

Isn’t this a lesson for all of us 
who have established ourselves in 
this wonderful business? After all, 


who are we to become too proud ? 


Cure for Complacence 


If any of you have lost the com- 
mon touch, there is one sure cure 
which I can recommend. Just forget 
your policyholders and clients for a 
while and do some cold canvass work 
among people who never heard of 
you. You’ll have your ego deflated 
so fast you'll wonder what happened, 

For the first time in several years, 
I did quite a bit of cold canvass 
prospecting this last fall, and four 
things have happened to me, 

First, some of my receptions have 
had a tendency to deflate my ego and 
give me a new sense of values. 

Second, it has given me a new ap- 
preciation of the worth to me of 
my policyholders and clients. 

Third, it has definitely improved 
my whole operation and work pro- 
cedures by sharpening my reactions 
and making me more sensitive to 
other people’s reactions. 

Fourth, I have acquired a lot of 
wonderful new prospective clients to 
replace those who have died or 
moved away from Seattle. 


Have Faith 


An agent can have courage, work 
hard, be well informed, develop im- 
agination, be honest, be dependable, 
be patient, be charitable, be humble, 
and still be an unstable, unhappy 
measure on our faith. 

Faith in himself, faith in his com- 
munity, faith in his company, faith 
in his profession, and, finally, faith 
in a supreme power to whom he can 
turn when all else fails. In fact, our 


only hope for living stable, well- 
rounded lives and gaining peace of 
mind in this life depends in large 
measure of our faith. 

Faith in our community—did 
you ever hear an agent excuse his 
low production or failure on the 
size or make-up of his community ? 
I have, and I always feel sorry for 
him, Such agents have lost faith in 
their potential in that community, 
and consequently their potential has 
actually been reduced to the size of 
their vision. 


The Company 

Faith in our Company—I have 
seen agents exhibit lack of faith in 
their companies, and I have observed 
that it drained them of all power as 
agents. 

Faith in our product and service 
has been shaken by inflation to an 
extent recently that is simply unbe- 
lievable. In thirty-six years in this 
business, I have never before seen 
sO many pressures to sell our prod- 
uct and service “down the river.” 
These pressures have not disturbed 
me and but few of my clients, but 
they have disturbed the American 
public and caused sensible men to do 
foolish things, 

By no amount of long-term logic 
in most cases can we justify bank 
loan plans, minimum outlay plans, 
group and group on top of group, 
and the current term insurance craze. 
They simply do not make sense to 
a clear, balanced mind who is look- 
ing ahead for any length of time. 


A Supreme Power 


Finally, faith in a supreme power 
is a very personal thing and may take 
many forms, I simply can’t believe 


that everything just happened. 
There simply must be a supreme ar- 
chitect and a supreme power. 
Picture with me, if you will, an 
agent who, after forty years in life 
insurance field work, has reached the 
normal retirement age of sixty-five. 
With courage and hard work he es- 
tablished himself as a successful field 
underwriter in the 1920’s, In the 
early 1930’s he climaxed an intensive 
educational study program with his 
C.L.U.. designation. During the 


1940's through the application of 
(Continued on page 92) 
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When It Comes to 


MAKING MORE MONEY 


From Life Insurance+++ Better Come to 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
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Here’s 
MANHATTAN LIFE’S 
HANDY KIT 


that General 
Insurance Men 


find so helpful 














Frequently- published supplement- 
ary sheets keep you up-to-date on 
new developments and sales slants. 
WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO FURNISH YOU A KIT 
if you are located in any of the 40 


states, or the District of Columbia, 
in which we are licensed. 


For your guidance, here are the 
states in which the company is not 
currently licensed: Hawaii; Maine; 
Montana; New Hampshire; No. 
Dakota; Oklahoma; So. Dakota; Ver- 
mont; West Virginia and Wyoming. 





The Manhattan Life Provides You 
with a Modern, COMPLETE PORTFOLIO: 


55 POLICIES 13 RIDERS 


(Not counting the sub-standard versions) 


Have you ever sold life insurance? Whether the answer is 
“Yes” or “No,” The Man from Manhattan would like to tell 
you about the broad service he renders. 

Just as important to you as our complete line of life 
insurance, including Family Plan, Group Life and Pension 


Plans, is our 


PROGRESSIVE, PERSONALIZED 
UNDERWRITING TO 1,000% MORTALITY 


(Most Plans) 
The Manhattan Life provides the extra flexibility that can 
mean much to you in the way of extra income from life 
insurance sales. 


aietentententententantentantentententententetente 


SEE YOUR MANHATTAN LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
OR CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


Agency Department 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
111 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send one of your File-size Kits to help me 
sell more Life Insurance 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





Co SS ea iciemnanaaia __ZONE STATE__ = 
Please note at left the 10 states in which the Kit cannot be made available. 








Ten Commandments—from page 90 


imagination, honesty and depend- 
ability, he built a clientele of loyal 
policyholders and clients. Through 
the exercise of patience, charity and 
humility, he has become a small but 
important part of each family that 
he serves. 

As he enters the 1960’s, his income 
is more than adequate for all his re- 
quirements. His need for a feeling 
of usefulness is beautifully supplied 
by hundreds of loyal clients who will 
be served by no other life under- 
writer while he lives. 
himself, his company, 


His faith in 
his commu- 
nity, his product, and his service has 
grown stronger with each passing 
year. 

I salute the role of the agent who 
has lived by his Golden Rule and 
observed his Ten Commandments. 


WISE INVESTMENTS 


THOUGH ALL POINT to 
markable economic growth between 
now and the year 1967, the long-run 


SIGNS r- 


course of the U. S. economy is not 
basically inflationary, Arthur R. 
Upgren, Frederic R. Bigelow Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, told 
the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

“The dangers of inflation have 
been oversold to both the American 
and the Canadian people,” Dr. 
Upgren, formery vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis and now economic con- 
sultant to the First National Banks 
of both Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
told the agency officers attending the 
meeting. “The impressions of infla- 
tion which are prevalent today are 
impressions gained from a_ very 
peculiar set of circumstances which 
certainly do not augur that such in- 
flation will be repeated,” reassured 
Dr. Upgren. 

Turning to the claims that have 
increasingly been made that, because 
of inflation, many forms of invest- 
ment are to be preferred to life in- 
surance, Dr. Upgren commented, 
“These claims are not well supported 
by the history of either the United 





hundreds. 
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If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


C. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 
KANSAS CITY LIFE 
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States or Canada. Such claims can 
be dangerous as a guide to wise 
policy for the family wishing to 
establish economic protection.” 

“All the alternative plans for pro- 
tection that are being advanced these 
days rest primarily upon the pur- 
chase of common stocks,” Dr. 
Upgren pointed out. “In the first 
place, common stocks are by no 
means a full protection against ex- 
treme inflation. Second, there is al- 
ways a ‘crescendo psychology’ in 
connection with stocks.” 

“At the present time,” Dr, 
Upgren pointed out, “the stock 
market is high. Earning yields are 
low. In fact, in many instances, 
the yields are below the yields on 
bonds, the chief form of investment 
for life insurance companies, In- 
terest rates are now high and can 
be expected to remain high for the 
next generaiion. The previously low 
interest rates (from the mid-1930's 
to the early 1950's) were the result 
of a quintupling in our basic mone- 
tary reserve, gold, which can hardly 
be repeated.” 

“In view of these factors, and con- 
sidering the greatly overrated pros- 
pects for inflation as well as the real 
possibility of deflation, substituting 
some form of protection based solely 
on common stocks for the certain 
protection of life insurance would 
seem to be a most unwise choice 
at the present time. It would not 
achieve the balance advised by good 
investment counsellors.” 

“For the next seven years, invest- 
ment expenditures and hence eco- 
nomic growth seem sure to be 
strong.” Dr. Upgren is worried, 
however, about one cloud on the 
economic horizon. “Bank liquidity 
was only 23% in 1929 just before 
the crash. In 1945 it was up to 
83%, but at present this measure of 
bank liquidity stands at 46%. Un- 
less we act in time—and there is 
plenty of time but little resolution 
to act—we will be back to the fatal 
23% level on November 18, 1970. 

“Should this happen, and let us 
pray that it will not, the desirability 
of the certain values of life insur- 
ance versus common stock-backed 
plans will obviously be even greater 
than the rather clear-cut verdict one 
-an return in favor of permanent life 
insurance right now,” Dr. Upgren 
concluded. 
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THIS MAN 

ISN’T AFRAID 

TO CLIMB FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


The climb for success isn’t easy. It takes an out- 
standing man with excellent training and experi- 
ence to reach the top. Many who have already 
succeeded give significant credit to Atna Life’s 
training program. It is a comprehensive, five-step 
course which gives AEtna Life representatives the 
firm foundation necessary for successful field 
underwriting. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week course 
at the Home Office with expert instructors teaching 
proved sales plans. 

Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, 
field work is combined with text book study. 

3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses 
at the general agency supplemented by field schools and 
clinics. 


4 C.LU. Participation. The company provides financial 
assistance for text books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who 
qualify exchange ideas with other top salesmen, Home 
Office personnel and prominent men from business and 
industry. 


“Etna Life Trains for Success 


ETNA LIFE @ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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“I'd love to share my office problems with you. What are 


you interested in? Payroll audit, renewal and rate 
increases, claim service?” 


Even an understanding wife can’t solve 
this poor fellow’s problems. He needs 
the agency-minded, agency-experienced 
assistance of Bituminous. Bituminous 
payroll audits are handled promptly. 
Bituminous renewals are easier because 
of fast claim service and because Bitum- 
inous safety engineering programs re- 
duce losses and produce savings for the 
insured. Flexible and open-minded under- 
writing appraises each risk on its own 
merits to put you in a strong competi- 
tive position for new business as well 
as renewals. From payroll audits to 


claim service, share your comp and lia- 
bility problems with Bituminous. 
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Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Wl., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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Laoag ortation Floater Policy—Mean- 


ing of “In Transit"—Incidental Stops 


Compared to Temporary Storage 


Dealers Dairy Products Co. v. 
Royal Insurance Co. (1960) 170 
Ohio St. 336, 164 N.E. 2d 745 

In this case the Ohio Supreme 
Court was concerned with the inter- 
pretation of policy language, “‘trans- 
portation,” “in transit,” and “inci- 
dental to transportation,” in the 
light of the facts presented, which 
were as follows. 

The insured, a dairy products 
company, purchased some machin- 
ery in Detroit and, having sent a 
truck there with dairy products, ar- 
ranged for the truck to pick up the 
machinery and deliver it to the in- 
sured’s plant at Buffalo. After the 
trip to Buffalo had begun the truck 
driver was ordered to divert to Mr. 
Vernon, Ohio, leave the machinery 
at a plant there, take the truck to 
Cleveland, load it with ice cream and 
deliver it to Detroit, and then re- 
turn to Mt. Vernon, the 
machinery and take it on to Buffalo, 

When the driver and truck re- 
turned to Mt, Vernon it was dis- 
that was 
missing, apparently stolen, The in- 
sured claimed the loss was covered 
by the transportation floater policy, 
and sued for recovery. 

The trial court held the loss was 
the Ohio appellate 
court reversed, and the Supreme 
Court held the loss was not covered. 

The Court held that the policy 
words “in transit” and “transporta- 
tion” include stops along the way 
between the starting point and the 
point of delivery, when “incidental 


’ 


re-load 


covered the machinery 


not covered, 


to the carriage.” “Of course, minor 
deviations from the customary route 


and temporary stops, even over- 
night, for the convenience of the 
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operator of the conveyance and for 
other purposes connected with the 
carriage, will not remove the goods 
from the transportation.” 

But these policy words, “do not 
embrace a period of days during 
which, for the convenience of the 
insured and to divert the transport- 
ing conveyance to other business of 
the insured, the goods are unloaded 
and deposited on designated prem- 
ises and left there at rest while the 
transporting conveyance departs and 
is used on another transportation 
project foreign to the original ship- 
ment. An abandonment of the orig- 
inal transporting process thereby oc- 
curs, even though such interruption 
is temporary.” 

The Court concluded: “In 


“ 


cir- 
cumstances as related, a storage of 
goods occurs and while in storage 
they are removed from the protec- 
tion of a policy which insures against 
loss only when the goods are in 
transit or are being transported.” 
The case was one of first impres- 
sion in Ohio and the Court found 
no precedent directly in point in 
other jurisdictions, citing as closest 
support for its views, Mayflower 
Dairy Products, Inc. v. Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Ins. Co., 9 N.Y.S. 2d 


892. 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Co- 

operation Clavse—Jury Verdict In- 

consistent with Insured's Claim of 
Co-operation 

Ctaccto v. Norfolk and Dedham 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (Su- 
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preme Court of Rhode Island, 1960) 
158 A. 2d 277 

This case arose when injured 
parties sued the insurance company 
to collect on unsatisfied judgments 
previously obtained against the in- 
sured. 

The question in the case arose be- 
cause the insured, throughout the 
proceedings, consistently told the 
insurer and two juries that his car 
had been stolen and that he was not 
driving it at the time of the acci- 
dent in question. 

On the strength of this report by 
the insured the insurer offered a 
defense to the injured parties’ suit, 
but later received permission of the 
court to withdraw, when the insurer 
became convinced that the insured 
was, in fact, the driver involved. 
The jury in this prior suit returned 
a verdict in effect finding the in- 
sured was the operator of the car 
at the time of the accident and in- 
juries. 

In the present case, which was 
based on the previous suit, verdict 
and judgment, the injured parties 
called the insured as a witness, and 
he testified that he had co-operated 
with the insurance company in every 
way throughout. The insurance 
company offered no evidence as to 
co-operation, but merely relied on 
the record and verdict in the prior 
trial of the injured parties’ case 
against the insured. 

The trial court in the present case, 
sitting without a jury, awarded the 
injured parties the amount of the 
unsatished judgments, plus attor- 
ney’s fees, against the insurance 
company. 

On appeal, the Rhode Island Su- 
preme Court reversed this judgment, 
saying: “It appears that the trial 
justice, as did counsel for plaintiffs, 

{Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


misconceived consistency as_ tan- 
tamount to truth, or in the alterna- 
tive that he completely overlooked 
the conflicting testimony in the 


negligence the issue of 


whether [the insured| Blanchette 


case on 
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was actually the operator. In either 
event we are constrained to hold 
that his decision was in error.” 
The Court quoted cases where 
there were references to the insur- 
ed’s duty of good faith and his duty 
to give a complete and truthful 
statement, the same to be given in 
a spirit of co-operation. The Court 
then held that an insured can not be 
said ‘“‘to have co-operated and as- 
sited in his defense merely because 
he persisted in a false story” 
throughout the litigation, adding 
that, “truthful rather than consist- 
ent testimony is the test of co- 


operation 


REJECTS FORAND BILL 


THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS Com- 
mittee has rejected the Forand bill 
by a vote of 17 to 8. Ordinarily this 
would kill the bill for this session, 
but extensive interest in the country 
may keep it alive. The bill, which 
may become an election issue, had 
the backing of labor spokesmen, but 
was opposed by the American Medi- 
cal Association, the insurance indus- 
try and the Administration. 

At least three Republican Sen- 
ators are drafting a bill to provide 
Federal-state aid for older persons 
in the purchase of voluntary health 
insurance. The program, which is 
under consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, would be financed from general 
revenues rather than through the 
Social Security system. 

Apparently yielding to desires of 
liberal Republicans and of Vice 
President Nixon, the Administration 
last week indicated that it would 
bring forth a plan of subsidized 
health care for the aged. Later eight 
Republican Senators headed by Sen- 
ator Javits of New York introduced 
a proposal for a Federal-State grant- 
in-aid program to finance voluntary 
health insurance coverage for all per- 
sons 65 and over and their spouses. 
The plan would be voluntary and 
use private insurers. The cost would 
be shared by the Federal and state 
governments and the individual, who 
would pay according to means. The 
Federal share of the cost is estimated 
at $480 million a year. 


MEDICAL CARE COST 


DESPITE THE increase in 
medical care costs in recent years, 
this expense has not risen as much 
as several other items since pre- 
World War II days, according to a 
report of the Health Insurance In- 
stitute. During the period from 
1938 to 1958, the cost of food and 
apparel both increased at a faster 
pace than medical care, (based on 
official figures of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics’ Consumer Price [n- 
dex) says the Institute. In addition, 
the all-items index also has climbed 
more sharply than the medical care 
index. The all-items index rose 
105%, apparel increased 100% and 
food soared 149% while medical 
care went up 99%. The cost of 
transportation climbed 95%. Dur- 
ing the decade of 1948-58 the num- 
ber of Americans covered by health 
insurance doubled, while benefits 
paid through health insurance in- 
creased five times, the Institute re- 
ports. 


rapid 


HEADS HEALTH COUNCIL 


ArTHUR M. BrowNnINa, vice presi- 
dent in charge of group insurance 
for the New York Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected chairman 
of the Health Insurance Council, 
succeeding E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent, Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company. Raymond F. Killion, sec- 
ond vice president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, succeeds 
Mr. Browning as_ chairman-elect. 
The Council is composed of eight 
insurance associations whose mem- 
ber companies account for over 90% 
of the health insurance issued by 
the insurance business. 


CRIME INDEX 


CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY increased 
1% in 1959 as compared with 1958 
according to preliminary data com- 
piled by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation from reports received 
from the police of cities of over 
25,000 population. There was no 
noticeable change in the number of 
burglaries, while auto thefts and 
major larcenies rose 2% and 1% 
respectively. 
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We Stole The Headline 
For This Ad 


e In fact, it’s the heading for Chapter VI, of 
the amazing new book entitled, ‘Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude,’’co-authored 
by Napoleon Hill of “Think And Grow Rich” 
fame and W. Clement Stone. It’s just off the 
Prentice-Hall presses and probably already in 
your nearby bookstore. By all means, get it! 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


sO you ve 
got a 
problem Y 


that’s good! 


Why is it good? Because a victory over your 


problem means you’ve climbed another rung on 
your ladder to success. 


Every day at Combined, we’re helping people in 
the insurance business solve problems. These 
problems are principally about accident and 
health, because that’s our business—our only 
business. We’re interested in helping people to 
outstanding success in this field. 


If you’re a general agent who hasn’t found the 
right road to success in A& H, we invite your 
inquiry. The experts at Combined, world’s 
second largest exclusive accident and health 
company in the world, will be glad to help you. 


Send in the coupon, won’t you? There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 65 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Yes, Gentlemen: I'd like to know how 
Combined can help me to success. 
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JAMES H. HAZARD 
Asst. Vice-Pres. 


State Farm F & C 


Bloomington, Ill. 


RACTICAL TRAINING of the fire 
gerne is a subject in which 
one may be very much interested. 
Such training involves teaching the 
underwriter what his function is, as 
well as how to perform it. 

His function is to secure and 
maintain a safe and profitable dis- 
tribution of risk for the company. 
How he performs that function for 
the company depends on his ability 
and willingness to learn, as well as 
our ability and willingness to teach. 


Judgment Decisions 


In the performance of his func- 
tion, the underwriter is constantly 
called upon to make decisions based 
on his opinion, after a careful 
analysis of the risk. That decision 
is a product of the underwriter’s 
judgment ; we, therefore, expect him 
to have good reasons for whatever 
the decision he arrives at. In the final 
analysis it is the underwriter’s rea- 
sons that we are concerned with, for 
in examining these reasons we will 
know whether or not he is doing his 
job as we want it done. 

This is, I believe, what we really 
mean by “practical training.” This 
is an outline of how we at State 
Farm do that job. 


98 


We give both the trainer and 
trainee a track to run on. The 
trainer is given a training manual 
in which we have outlined, step by 
step, the action he is to take. In 
addition, we have furnished him with 
written material in which we ex- 
plain what we mean by “secure and 
maintain,” and what we mean by 
“safe and profitable distribution of 
risk.” 


The Basic Theory 


We explain the basic theory of 
insurance, the law of large numbers 
and how, in our opinion, that law 
is affected if proper emphasis is not 
placed on the words “homogeneous 
risks.” 


We explain our theories on such 
important ideas and concepts as ad- 
verse selection, probability of loss, 
incidence of loss, conflagration, and 
catastrophe. We outline our policies 
on relativity in rates, relativity in 
experience, relativity in risk selec- 
tion, and insurance to value. We 
explain our company policy, philos- 
ophy, and practices. 

We provide written material out- 
lining our underwriting standards or 
requirements as to construction pro- 
tection, neighborhood, physical and 
character grade acceptable occu- 
pancies, common hazards, special 
hazards, exposures, and gross lines. 
We insist that the trainee complete 
the Insurance Institute Course, and 





suggest that he study C.P.C.U. Dur- 
ing our weekly underwriting meet- 
ings, problems are discussed, ideas 
are exchanged, and the trainee 
studies the policy contract, forms, 
and coverages. 

The outline we give to the trainer 
is, Of course, also a track for the 
trainee to follow but, what we think 
is more important, we have given 
the trainee what we refer to as a 
“work guide” to follow. Thereon 
we have listed seven underwriting 
factors which the trainee must con- 
sider and grade. When grading 
these factors we expect the trainee 
to consider such items as area; the 
state and town with regard to 
whether the locale is protected, un- 
protected, suburban, a special area, 
or a neighborhood area. National, 
local, and individual economic fac- 
tors must also be graded. 


Class of Construction 


The subject of the insurance must 
be considered carefully. The class of 
construction is the prime factor, 
other considerations being the main- 
tenance and upkeep of the building, 
its size, and its floor area. The un- 
derwriter must be trained to look 
for common and special hazards and 
areas or conditions subject to com- 
bustibility or damageability. 

The value of the building should 
be ascertained, and the underwriter 


(Continued on page 100) 
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must be able to determine the 
amount of insurance necessary to 
protect this value. Precautions for 
first aid and emergencies such as 
fire should be present and accessible. 
The underwriting trainee learns to 
look for fire extinguishers, watch- 
men, sprinklers, and alarm systems, 
as all these have a bearing on the 
insurance evaluation. 

In the work guide, the trainee is 
enjoined to determine the various 
exposures of the potential insured. 
Is there an abnormal exposure to 
loss from perils, rates, and form due 
to inadequate coverage? How great 
is the element of personal exposure, 
hinging on owner or tenant, moral, 
and financial contingencies? The 
trainee learns to evaluate such ex- 
posure factors, as well as exposures 
concerning the agency, block liability, 
and gross line. 


Grade Each Risk 
In reviewing each risk, the 
trainee is required to consider each 


of these factors, and in the light of 
these factors, to grade each risk as 


being, in his opinion, poor, fair, good 


or excellent. Obviously, the result 
will depend entirely on the weight 
placed on each of the factors. Obvi- 
ously, the weight placed on each of 
the factors will vary according to 
an individual’s opinion, his training, 
his ability and skill in applying 


knowledge to practice. 


Checking Tool 


This, then, is an excellent tool by 
which the trainer can check back to 
determine how well the trainee is 
doing. He must, of course, take the 
necessary action from there. 

It is, we believe, important not to 
criticize adversely the trainee’s judg- 
ment. It is, we believe, preferable 
to explain why, in the light of com- 
pany policy, practice, or theory, he 
has placed too much weight or not 
enough weight on one or more of the 
factors. 

As soon as the trainee has been 
thoroughly schooled in the office and 
has demonstrated his willingness to 
accept company policy, philosophy 
and concepts, he is exposed to 
agency visitation and 
work. 

Practical training for fire under- 
writers is a subject in which our 


inspection 


field has a deep interest. It is hoped 
that this brief outline of our train- 
ing program may have given a few 
ideas for the establishment of such 
a track. 

In summing up, I would say that 
the one most important concept in 
our program is “relating theory to 
practice in terms of company pol- 
icy. 


ALL-LINES LEGISLATION 


A PROPOSAL TO ALLOW District of 
Columbia life insurance companies 
to acquire the stock of fire and cas- 
ualty carriers cleared a House Dis- 
trict subcommittee following recent 
hearings but has been held up by the 
full committee. It is opposed by 
Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of 
the Senate Judicial Antitrust sub- 
committee on the grounds that it 
would encourage mergers and lessen 
competition. 
Similar legislation has been killed 
the Massachusetts State Sen- 
ate after hearings highlighted by 
charges of possible monopoly of the 
business. 
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ANALYSIS OF AGENCIES 
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W: ARE STANDING on the thresh- 


old of a new decade whose 
challenges to insurance companies 
and all of us within the insurance 
profession will likely be challenges 
far greater than any we have previ- 
ously faced. New forms and cov- 
erages accompanied by new concepts 
of rate making and more active com- 
petition are no longer far off on the 
horizon; they are here today, pro- 
viding us with an interestingly active 
period whose every day seems to 
provide new problems, each seeking 
its own special solution. 


Rate Levels Reduced 


During recent years we have 


matched the introduction of permis- 
sible loss ratios of 60% in the prop- 
erty insurance field with expense 
provisions of only 34%. In certain 
casualty lines, acquisition factors 


have been set at 20%. Meanwhile 
rate levels in many jurisdictions have 
been reduced under varied pressures, 
leaving the industry with a relatively 
smaller premium dollar against 
which to charge its several expense 
items. All this, too, during a period 
when inflation has pushed these ex- 
pense items skyward. 

Across our nation insurance ex- 
ecutives continue at an ever-acceler- 
ating pace to explore areas of pos- 
sible expense reductions, Work 
simplification programs, improved 
training of employees, centralization 
versus de-centralization and elec- 
tronic data processing continue to 
receive more and more attention as 
evidenced in part by reference to al- 
most any of our trade periodicals. 

Briefly, may we pause to consider 
another area of latent potential for 
many of our expense-control pro- 
grams: the distribution and mer- 
chandising of our product; more 
directly, a brief analysis of a com- 
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pany’s agency “plant” and the in- 
dividual agent’s portfolio of busi- 
ness. 

The title of the subject we are 
considering is ‘Analyzing an 
Agent’s Portfolio.” To analyze is to 
divide or separate into basic com- 
ponents and then to compare each 
with the other and with the whole. 
Just why do we analyze our agency 
plant or an individual agent? The 
most common motivation is usually 
one of problem solution. This car- 
ries with it somewhat of a negative 
connotation in that it is more cura- 
tive in its nature than preventive. 
Among the more popular reasons 
for such an analysis is an adverse 
loss ratio, a declining or perhaps 
static premium level or such expense 
problems (often associated with 
other deficiencies) as slow pay or 
lack of reasonable cooperation in the 
handling of company affairs. 


Stimuli for Analysis 


On the other hand we should like 
to consider briefly the often over- 
looked stimuli for agency analysis 
which are of perhaps equal im- 
portance and carry with them a more 
positive, constructive connotation. 
Among these we find such areas as 
the determination of consumer ac- 
ceptance. With 2247 mutual prop- 
erty companies operating within this 
country it appears reasonable for 
prudent management to review oc- 
casionally the justification for the 
company’s economic existence. A 
program of agency analysis properly 
directed may afford us with tools 
to: 

1. Evaluate company services. 

2. Measure the acceptance of our 
product or system of merchandising 
within a given area. 

3. Establish how effectively and effi- 
ciently a company’s procedures or 
automated methods may fit the pro- 
ducer. 

Certain by-products are available 
to management by this means of 
agency analysis, These may include 


an indication of employee effective- 
ness or possible short-comings in 
such areas as: 

a. Field sales personnel. 

b. Claim personnel whether salaried 
or independent contractors. 

c. Home office underwriting or loss 
department personnel. 

A third potential within agency 
analysis may be found in the field 
of marketing analysis when planning 
expansion into additional lines. By 
scrutinizing one’s present position it 
is possible to arrive at a fair indica- 
tion of the probable acceptance of 
such new lines and the premium po- 
tential not to overlook the profit po- 
tential of such expansion. 


Proper Evaluation 


During an era when multiple lines 
and expanded facilities have been 
viewed as a probable cure-all for un- 
derwriting loss, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon proper market 
evaluation. Perhaps the outstanding 
example of misplaced effort in mar- 
keting in recent times was the intro- 
duction several years ago of an auto- 
mobile of which it has been said 
more man-hours were employed in 
the selection of name, choice of 
color for dealer signs, and introduc- 
tory publicity than in the engineer- 
ing of the product itself. Somehow 
one notes a faint similarity to certain 
of our package policies, the short 
lives of which seem to bespeak 
greater emphasis upon the name and 
the publicity and the package dis- 
count than on the very broad cover- 
age actually afforded. 

If we can then accept the various 
purposes for agency analysis, how 
does one proceed to perform such 
analysis ? In our opinion the methods 
employed are many and varied, rang- 
ing from simple on-the-spot evalua- 
tions performed almost without con- 
sciously recognizing it as an agency 
analysis to involved studies, In our 
own operations we find various com- 
binations of methods most effective 

(Continued on the next page) 
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since we are then able to tailor the 
COMPREHENSIVE study to fit the case. Occasionally 
one may be asked to set forth a 
°e 
... comprehending: 


“standard” agency analysis proce- 
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dure for all cases. This we are re- 
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luctant to attempt since the analysis 
is not akin to an accountant’s treat- 
ment of a trial balance or profit and 
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loss statement. Rather, we have 
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therein unique characteristics that 
would perhaps parallel the opera- 
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tions of an investment analyst. His 
merican Cquity 


degree in performing any agency an- 
alysis, we find ourselves attempting 
to evaluate human nature, attempt- 
ing to determine the reasons man 
acts and reacts in a particular man- 
ner. 

A quarter century ago, the field- 
man himself oftentimes had at his 
fingertips perhaps one of the most 
effective tools ever available for 
ageny analysis, the old policy regis- 
*® ter. By dating and initialing the last 
policy record glued in the register 
book, it was a simple task on his 
next visit to review all the business 
the Agent had placed in his com- 
pany, determine the classification 
and inspect the questionable risks. 
His agency analysis could be as cur- 
rent as the visit itself. The policy 
register has virtually disappeared, so 
we have had to devise substitute 
methods to accomplish the same type 
of evaluation. 
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Field Trips 


Certain such substitutes are not 
SECURIT : ae a¥ usually associated with agency an- 
rey! , 4-34 en -) 040) 2b oe ae alysis. Some items that should not 
be overlooked in the area of agency 
analysis are supervisory and execu- 
tive field trips. With a keen ear 
for comments on each visit one may 
find the solution to a problem gen- 
eral in the area. As the producer 
is oftentimes reluctant to reveal 
his opinions fully, we glean a little 
here, some more there, and then put 
the pieces together. 

Periodic review of incoming cor- 
respondence by a responsible depart- 
ment head who will follow through 
on any unusual item may prove 
valuable in the early detection of 
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service breakdowns. Certain com- 
panies find it profitable to insist that 
all incoming correspondence contain- 
ing any criticisms cross the desk of 
one executive for analysis and cor- 
rection or clarification. Also, an al- 
most constant finger upon the pulse 
of agency production is vital. For 
in this area, one may discover the 
silent criticism; that is: “to say 
nothing but merely begin to place the 
business with other carriers.” 


Move to the Field 


In our pursuit of the reasons for 
and proper methods of agency analy- 
sis we have moved from the office 
to the field. It is perhaps well that 
we pause here and consider the 
company’s representative, the field- 
man. One of the most vital areas 
facing most of our companies is liai- 
son between the home office and the 
producer, be he independent agent 
or company employee. The field- 
man, whatever his designation may 
be, carries on his shoulders the ma- 
jor responsibility for the proper se- 
lection and development of pro- 
ducers. How often have you no- 
ticed that this phase of his work 
may become less and less significant 
under the everyday pressures of such 
tasks as making inspections, secur- 
ing prompt payment of balances or 
clearing correspondence between the 
home office and the agent. Im- 
portant as such may be, if proper 
selection and development of pro- 
ducers suffers because of them, we 
may enter upon a vicious cycle 
wherein the absence of selection and 
development increases the work load 
of inspection and re-inspection, col- 
lection of delinquent balances and 
voluminous suspense files. Unfortu- 
nately the nature of our business is 
such that considerable time usually 
elapses before the effects of ill-ad- 
vised appointments or a lack of 
proper indoctrination to company 
standards come to light. So here 
we have two basic elements over 
which the company can exercise con- 
siderable control, selection and de- 
velopment—two factors that will in- 
fluence the company’s portfolio of 
producers and its operating results. 

It is interesting to note that these 
items of selection and development 
are also vital elements in the over-all 
determination of a company’s per- 
sonnel. Perhaps. we should momen- 
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Agent Analysis—Continued 


tarily parallel the selection of agents 
with the selection of company em- 
ployees. Many companies today 
have rather elaborately staffed per- 
sonnel departments whose functions 
normally include lengthy and de- 
tailed testing facilities, and of more 
recent vintage the consulting or staff 
psychologist ; all this to select people 
over whom almost constant control 
is exercised, Consider for a moment 
the employment of a clerk or trainee 


for the home office underwriting de- 
partment. After rather extensive 
screening, months and even years 
will pass before the individual is en- 
trusted with decisions of any conse- 
quence involving underwriting judg- 
ment or company policy. During all 
this period of time he is under con- 
stant surveillance and guidance by 
trained, qualified persons in supervi- 
sory positions. In the course of his 
employment he is called upon for 
neither underwriting decisions nor 
decisions of company policy, he nor- 
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mally handles no company funds and 
is in no manner associated with loss 
payments. 

On the other hand, we have the 
producer to whom is entrusted the 
equivalent of a blank check book. 
To him is given the primary func- 
tion or risk selection. He accepts 
binders, issues policies, collects and 
receive company funds of which he 
may even prepare an accounting and 
for which he need not remit until 
forty five days after the effective 
month of the policy in many in- 
stances. Should a loss arise, the pro- 
ducer will oftentimes find himself 
in the position of representing both 
company and claimant; his actions 
and judgment can then materially 
affect the disbursement of the com- 
pany’s loss payment. 


Unique Responsibility 


What a unique responsibility we 
in the industry give to our field 
representatives! In addition to the 
many other demands already made 
of him, we ask that he function as 
a personnel manager in the selection 
of producers; people who will have 
a minimum contact with other com- 
pany personnel but who exercise a 
far greater influence upon the opera- 
tions of the company than many 
home office personnel. 

In the field of property and casu- 
alty insurance the effects or results 
tend to lag as much as several years 
behind the respective and collective 
causes, Having appointed a group 
of agents who then have represented 
company ““X,” for several years, we 
may wish to take inventory, to with- 
draw momentarily from the forest 
so that we may see the trees in better 
perspective, Standing off at a dis- 
tance, we notice an unusual array; 
first, a few large volume “plants,” 
second, several small or low-produc- 
ing representatives; third, a larger 
number, by far the majority, of 
agencies with average volume. 


Widely Varied Accounts 


Within each group we shall find 
profitable accounts offset by unprof- 
itable accounts; agencies with col- 
lection problems, others with high 
rejection ratios, some almost self re- 
liant, other seeking guidance and 
counsel in even the most minute 
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matters. How then is one to pro- 
ceed with the proper evaluation or 
agency analysis of such widely varied 
accounts ? 

We might start by reviewing the 
experience of each producer. Here 
we have one of the most indicative 
measures of any agency and yet one 
often beset with pitfalls unless prop- 
erly utilized. What figures shall we 
employ? The old standby, a loss 
ratio computed by dividing the pre- 
miums written into the losses paid 
requires extreme care in its inter- 
pretation. If the agency’s produc- 
tion is growing rapidly or its port- 
folio comprises a large volume of 
three or five-year business, the false 
indication of an apparently tolerant 
loss ratio may be developed. By ig- 
noring the workings of the unearned 
premium reserve we have been led to 
believe an underwriting profit was 
being realized. In reality the true 
loss ratio developed by the use of in- 
curred losses and earned premiums 
might develop a serious underwrit- 
ing loss. 


Growth in Volume 


While the equipment in many of 
our offices may not provide for ready 
access to either earned premiums or 
incurred losses by agency, may we 
suggest that due consideration be 
given premium volume growth from 
year to year when attempting to 
utilize ratios computed with paid 
losses and written premiums. Also 
to be considered is distribution of 
term of business within the agency 
and dollar amount of outstanding 
losses. 

Having carefully considered such 
factors we then have the option of 
estimating the proper adjustment 
due such paid-to written loss ratios ; 
or, we may wish to calculate accu- 
rately the earned premiums and de- 
termine the incurred losses to ar- 
rive at a more realistic loss ratio. 
While we are upon the subject of 
loss experience, it may be well to 
recognize the almost total absence 
of credibility in the experience fig- 
ures produced by the typical agencies 
representing our companies. At best, 
these figures are an indicative guide, 
helpful in evaluating, but of meager 
value if considered separately. 

Should a high loss ratio develop, 
we must next determine the reason 
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for the adverse experience. Have 
our figures been affected by one or 
several “shock” losses and if so, what 
was the nature of the risks produc- 
ing the losses? Or, in other words, 
should the “‘shock” loss be charged 
to the producer? 

If our loss ratio has been sent 
soaring by frequency, what is the 
nature of the frequency? A deva- 
stating wind or hail storm might 
produce a frequency of small losses 
whose combined amount would in 
most instances be evaluated as a 
“shock” loss. On the other hand, 
if the frequency is made up of nu- 


merous small losses not related to 
any climatic catastrophe and espe- 
cially if we find loss repeaters with 
losses of the maintenance type, a dif- 
ferent appraisal of the producer may 
be in order. 

From this it is apparent that the 
loss ratio is often only the preface 
to the biography of our producer. 
Unless we read further we may 
justly be accused of judging the book 
virtually by its cover. To do so may 
cost us valuable and potentially prof- 
itable agency representative. The 
loss ratio properly considered is val- 
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Agent Analysis—Continued 


uable but not normally of sufficient 
worth to determine a course of ac- 
tion. 

Having established the “loss ratio 
experience” for an agency, our next 
step may be a review of the classi- 
fications of business produced. What 
is the relationship of protected to un- 
protected? Do we have a fair 
“spread” of risks? Are we receiving 
a good distribution of residential 


property, mercantiles and non-manu- . 


facturing risks? Or, is the “under- 
writing book” heavily loaded with 
less desirable offerings? What about 
“proper insurance to value”? Does 
the portfolio of business truly rep- 
resent an acceptable cross section of 
the good risks available within the 
community ? 

To such questions one may receive 
a reply indicating that the company 
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is receiving a “fair” share of the 
agent’s business. However, a better 
yardstick of the distribution might 
be: Are we receiving our fair share 
of the business available in the com- 
munity ? The two-fold responsibility 
of selection rests with company and 
producer. If we have selected less 
that a good representative producer, 
a fair share of his business might 
well embody a typical distribution 
of sub-standard risks. Upon us falls 
the responsibility to evaluate the 
agents portfolio of business against 
the greater more meaningful meas- 
uring stick, the business available 
in this area. 

Again we seem drawn to the term 
‘selection.” Previously we con- 
sidered the field representative’s se- 
lection of producers. Now we are 
touching upon the selection of busi- 
ness and how it may be influenced by 
the selection of producers. Certainly, 
we in the mutual insurance ranks 
must not only admit, but be proud 
to proclaim that selection of risks is 
a basic mutual insurance concept. 
Indeed selection of risk is a primary 
concept of all insurance; for, is one 
who would underwrite without prac- 
ticing selection really an under- 
writer ? 


‘ 


Surely then prudent selection is 
incumbent upon those of us 
merchandising mutual insurance, 
founded on the concept of a lower 
rate for a better risk. 

With the agent’s loss ratio ex- 
perience and a thumbnail sketch of 
his underwriting book as it relates 
to classes of protection, insurance to 
value, and selection of risk, we may 
form a preliminary impression of 
the producer, and, we may draw 
some conclusion as to our relative 
position within the agency. Before 
closing the book, we come to several 
chapters concerned with the record 
written by the producer. Now that 
we have entrusted company funds to 
the producer, how satistfactory has 
been his stewardship? If we have a 
loss frequency problem, is it due in 
part to an absence of selection or 
have renewals been sold by solicit- 
ing claims usually too old and too 
cold to support proper investigation ? 

What of the agent’s location, his 
clientele, his financial position, his 
social level? What is his standing 
in the community today? ‘Is the fu- 
ture promising for the’ community, 


for the agency and for our company 
within the agency ? 

If the agent’s premium volume is 
less than we might desire, what have 
we done or not done to cause such 
results? If certain choice risks have 
found their way to other carriers, 
what prompts the producer to place 
them with other companies? If we 
once enjoyed a very favorable posi- 
tion in the agency which today seems 
lost, what has caused the change in 
attitude ? 

If we pursue realistic and honest 
answers to such questions as these 
and consider these questions along 
with the agent’s loss ratio experi- 
ence, premium production, payment 
record, classification of risk, and se- 
lection of risk, we may approach an 
evaluation most helpful in determin- 
ing a course of action for a line of 
business, or an area of operations, 
or an individual agency. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
concern ourselves with a more com- 
mon mis-conception and mis-applica- 
tion of agency analysis. If agency 
analysis is undertaken solely with the 
intent of purging agency ranks or 
literally of “wielding a hatchet,” 
then agency analysis has assumed its 
most shallow meaning. Only as 
agency analysis is applied to the 
broader scale of updating and up- 
grading our companies’ operational 
policies, our systems, and our pro- 
ducers; then are we on the track of 
reducing overhead by improved 
merchandising techniques. 

To terminate agencies today, only 
to replace them with other of simi- 
lar caliber, is to embark on a point- 
less trip upon an endless treadmill 
whose only destination can be the 
despair of increased overhead. 
Agents who represent us today have 
incurred for the company all the 
expenses of their appointment. Our 
home office records, mailing routines, 
and accounting procedures provide 
for the efficient handling of their 
business. To us falls the task of de- 
veloping the quantity and quality of 
their production. 

May we recommend that we 
properly analyze our agencies posi- 
tively, determine our mutual short- 
comings intelligently, initiate correc- 
tive measures promptly, and then 
move on to inccreased production 
and efficiency with the prospects of 
a reasonable underwriting profit. 
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a nation-wide group of experienced engineers, field men and underwriters, 
who work with you as a team. They make it easy for you to capitalize on 
profitable Steam Boiler and Machinery insurance. They work for you on 
analysis, plant surveys, inspections and losses. They know the answers to 
questions a client asks about the equipment to be covered and the im- 
portant protection for both Direct and Indirect Damage. 

Now, with new plants springing up all over the country, the opportunity 
is bigger than ever. And it doesn’t matter about the size of the plant. All 
manufacturing plants, big and small, old and new, need Steam Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance. 

Write, and we’ll help you get your share. 


THE SHOW Is 

ON THE ROAD 

During 1960 informative meetings 
will be held with our producers 
throughout the country, meetings @, 
which will better equip them ; 
to take full advantage of this 
opportunity. A feature of 

these meetings will be a 

film strip in color. 


ne HM ployers’ Group or insurance companies rf 


\ 


(EG 110 MILK STREET. 
Socy BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Emptoyers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. e The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. ¢ American Employers’ Insurance Co, « The Halifax Insurance Co.of Mass. 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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QUESTION 1 
Account Classifications: 


Following is a list of statement 
sub-section classifications used in 
the preparation of the balance sheet 
and the income statement: 
. Current Assets 
b. Sundry Assets 
». Fixed Assets 
. Current Liabilities 
. Long-Term Liabilities 
Stockholders’ Equity 
. Gross Sales 
. Cost of Goods Sold 
i. Selling Expenses 
General Expenses 
«. Other Revenue 
Other Expense 


Answer 


For each of the following account 
items, insert the letter of the appli- 
cable classification given above in the 
space provided. 


1. Accounts Receivable (a) 
2. Unexpired Insurance (a) 
3. Insurance Expense (j) 
4, Estimated Income Tax Payable 
(d) 
5. Payroll Taxes Expense (j) 
. Land (held for future use) (b) 
. Sales Discount (g) 
. Interest Earned (k) 
. Accumulated Depreciation (c) 
. Depreciation Expense—Delivery 
Equipment (i) 
. Transportation In (h) 
. Stock Dividends Payable (f) 
. Purchase Returns and Allow- 
ances (h) 
. Reserve for Plant Extensions 
(f) 
. Freight Out (i) 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Principles of Accounting, at the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


16. Common Stock Subscribed (f) 
17. Bad Debts Expense (j) 

18. Treasury Stock (f) 

19. Accrued Interest Payable (d) 
20. Discount on Common Stock (f) 


QUESTION 2 
The Accounting Equations 


For each of the following, fill in 
the blank provided with the appro- 
priate amount. 

1, If Total Assets are $100,000 and 
Stockholders’ Equity is $60,000, 
Total Liabilities are_____. 

. If Net Sales are $60,000, End- 
of-Period Inventory is $10,000, 
Purchases are $40,000, and Be- 
ginning-of-Period Inventory is 
$5,000, the Gross Profit for the 
Period is__— ; 

. If Net Sales are $60,000, Cost 
of Goods Sold is $42,500, Sell- 
ing Expenses are $10,000, and 
General Expenses are $8,000, 
the Net Operating result for the 
period is a_____. 

. If Cost of Goods Sold is $25,000, 
Purchases are $15,500, Trans- 
portation In is $2,500, Purchase 
Discounts are $1,500, and End- 
of-Period Inventory is $4,000, 
the Beginning-of-Period Inven- 
C00 Mi 

. If Net Sales are $105,000, Cost 
of Goods Sold is $62,500, Net 
Operating Loss is $10,000, and 
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General Expenses are $21,500, 
the Selling Expenses are 


. If End-of-Period Retained Earn- 


ings is $40,000, Dividends are 
$4,000, and Beginning-of-Period 
Retained Earnings is $27,500, 
Net Operating Income for the 
Period is 


. If Assets other than Current As- 


sets are $50,000, Total Li- 
abilities are $35,000, Capital 
Stock is $20,000, and Deficit is 
$1,000, Current 


Assets are 


. If Gross Sales is $105,000, Net 


Operating Income is $4,000, 
Sales Discounts is $1,500, Sell- 
ing Expenses are $11,000, Sales 
Returns and Allowances are $4,- 
000, General Expenses are $12,- 
000, the Cost of Goods Sold 
is 

Retained 
Earnings is $40,000, Dividends 
are $6,500, and Net Operating 
Income is $6,000, Beginning-of- 
Period Retained Earnings is 


. If Net Operating Income is $20,- 


000, Cost of Goods Sold is 70% 


of Sales, Selling Expenses are 


$9,500, and Net Sales is $111,- 
000, General Expenses are 


; If Net ‘Sales is $100,000, Other 


Revenue is $4,000, Cost of Goods 
Sold is $66,000, General Ex- 
penses are $10,000, Other Ex- 
penses are $3,500, and Selling 
Expenses are $13,500, the Net 
Income Before Income Tax is 


. Referring to Question No, 11 


above, the Net Operating In- 
come is 


(Continued on the next page) 





FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now. 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time, 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 

Guard your family— 


fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY %@ 





Quiz of Month—Continued 


13. If Gross Profit on Sales is 30% 
of Net Sales and Cost of Goods 
Sold is $280,000, Net Sales are 

. Referring to Question No. 13 
above, the amount of the Gross 
Profit on Sales is_ ; 

. If Net Income after Taxes is 
$10,000, Gross Profit on Sales 
is $60,000, General Expenses 
are $20,000, Other Revenue is 
$5,000, Selling Expenses are 
$9,000, and Other Expenses are 
$7,000, the amount of the In- 
come Tax is 


Answer 


. $40,000 
. $25,000 


3. $500 Loss 
4. $12,500 


. $31,000 
5. $16,500 
. $4,000 
. $72,500 
. $40,500 
_ $3,800 


11. $11,000 
12. $10,500 
13. $400,000 
14. $120,000 
15. $19,000 


QUESTION 3 
Adjusting Entries 


Following is a Trial Balance after 
adjustments for the “D” Corpora- 
tion as of December 31, the end of 
the Fiscal Year: 

Referring to the trial balance and 
the additional data given below, pre- 
pare the adjusting entries which 
were made on the books of “D” 
Corporation prior to the construc- 
tion of the adjusted trial balance. 
(Do not include explanations with 
these entries. ) 


“D” Corporation 
Trial Balance (after Adjustments) 
December 31, 19__ 


Cash 

Accounts Receivable 

Allowance for Doubtful Accounts 
Notes Receivable 

Accrued Interest Receivable 
Inventory 

Prepaid Interest 

Prepaid Rent 

Unexpired Insurance 

Land 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Accumulated Depreciation 
Accounts Payable 

Notes Payable 

Accrued Interest Payable 
Accrued Salaries 

Mortgage Payable 

Capital Stock—Common 
Retained Earnings 
Dividends 

Sales 

Purchases 

Purchase Discounts 
Purchase Returns and Allowances 
Store Rent 
Advertising 
Depreciation Expense 
Bad Debts Expense 
Salaries 

Insurance Expense 
Insurance Earned 
Interest Expense 


furniture and Fixtures 


Furniture and Fixtures 


$ 6,000 
28,000 


1,000 
5 
11,000 
75 
800 
1,200 
50,000 
40,000 

6,000 

11,430 

30,000 

100 

400 

13,000 

60,000 

20,000 


100,000 


1,200 

1,500 
400 
3,500 
1,000 
500 
40,000 
600 

200 
250 





$245,330 


$245,330 
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Answer 


Unpaid salaries as of December 31, 19__, $400. 
Salaries $ 
Accrued Salaries Payable 


400.00 


Depreciation expense for the period 
Depreciation Expense—Furniture 
Fixtures 

Accumulated Depreciation 
Fixtures 


& 


Furniture & 


Store rent for period $400. The account 
‘Store Rent’ was debited upon payment of 
yearly store rental on September 1, 19 
Prepaid Rent 
Store Rent 


Yearly insurance premium of $1,800 paid on 
September 1, 19___ and debit was made to In- 
surance Expense at that time. 
Unexpired Insurance 
Insurance Expense 
Estimated loss uncollectible 
Y, of 1% of sales. 
3ad Debt Expense 
Allowance for Doubtful Accounts 


on accounts, 


500.00 


. The balance of the Notes Receivable Account 
consists of one note, dated December 1, 19- 
bearing 6% interest and to run for 90 days. 

Accrued Interest Receivable 
Interest Earned 


. The balance of the notes Payable account con- 
sists of two notes: 


(1) Face of Note No. 1 is $10,000, with in- 
terest at 6%, dated December 16, 
19—, to run 60 days from date. On 
December 16, 19__, interest was paid 
in advance and debited to Prepaid 
Interest. 

Interest Expense 
Prepaid Interest 


ace of Note No. 2 is $20,000, with 
interest at 6%, dated December 1, 
19__, to run 60 days from date, In- 
terest was not paid in advance on this 
note. 
Interest Expense 
Accrued Interest Payable 


100.00 


QUESTION 4 
Closing Entries 
Referring to the trial balance after entries.) 
adjustments in Part III, prepare 
necessary closing entries. (Do not 
include explanations with these 


physical count to be $12,000, 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Aj 


l, 


000.00 


800.00 


200.00 


500.00 


100.00 


The inventory as of De- 
cember 31, 19__ was ascertained by 





A special toast to those imagina- 
tive producers who are taking a 
long, hard look at the cold facts 
of agency growth. Their answers 
are universal: profits grow by sales 
effort—not details; diversification 
pays big dividends; *‘insurance to 
value”’ is business at its best. 
These doctrines have long been 
advocated by Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies. 
Our field men ‘sell’? them every 
day. If you want to be a stand-out 
in tomorrow’s profit picture, start 
with these three answers and... 
these two companies! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 6 


/ 
/AGENT 
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Sell Life f YOU'LL NEED THESE 
FLITCRAFT INCOME BOOSTERS 





FLITCRAFT PUBLICATIONS 


Group your orders and save—by 
ordering through your home of- 
fice, if your company groups 
orders. 


The 1960 COMPEND gives you the most 
complete display of policy rates and data 
available. The very latest facts and figures 

. in easiest-to-read form ... as well as 
new, extra-saleable special policies. 


You have everything new . . . and every- 
thing standard, too. All the answers in one 


pocket-size book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncon- 
testable, convincing proof... of what you 
can offer to your clients that no one else 
can. Ready to be pulled out and shown to 
your client at the psychological moment! 


Covering all those companies writing 98% 
of all life insurance, it gives you all the 
facts shown at the right. 


PRICES: 
1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more—$4.50 ea. (10% dis- 
count). 


‘ 


Rates, current dividends, and 
histories. 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values. 


Life income settlement options. 


Business figures, separately, 
for ordinary, group, indus- 
trial annuities, group an- 
nuities, and totals. 


Policy analyses. 
Rates and values for Juveniles. 


Industrial and annuity pre- 
miums. 


Sevings-bank life insurance. 
Social Security information. 


National Service Life Insur- 
ance. 


Basic Tables for interest and 
installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 


PPP PPE EERE ER REE ROSS ESE ERE eg 


The 1960 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . 
delivers the biggest commissions and surest 
long-term business possible. Why? Because 
programming almost always reveals a need 
for more insurance. And you can plan your 
client’s coverage to take care of every con- 
tingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . the only 
work complete on the subject of optional 


modes of settlements is more valuable than 


ever. Revisions show widespread changes 


in practices, They’re the surest induce- 


ments to increased coverage. 


PRICES: 

1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. 
(10% discount). 


All the settlement options on 
every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading life 
insurance companies in the 
U.S. and Canada... com- 
panies writing 95% of all 
business. 


More information than you'll 
find in the policies them- 
selves ... more than you'l! 
find in the rate books. 


Comparable and convenient 
data for all companies .. . 


Option data for a large pro- 
portion of insurance in force 
in Canada. 


Practical methods of using 
options in partnerships and 
corporation insurance. 


INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


FLITCRAFT  . 
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Insuranee in Evolution 


AMBROSE B. KELLY 
General Counsel 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
Providence, R. I. 


HE THEORY OF evolution rests 
ge the premise of natural selec- 
tion; that in a period of change the 
survival of the fittest will result in 
changes in the species or it will be- 
come extinct. The dinosaurs could 
not adapt, so they perished. 

Insurance, as an economic and 
social concept, is interwoven with 
the concept of private property. Its 
development is associated with the 
change in our economic system that 
has taken place in the last three hun- 
dred years and which has been so 
noticeable since 1900. We have seen 
changes in manufacturing, in mer- 
chandising, in communication and in 
agriculture so far-reaching that it is 
hard for us to imagine the world 
in which our grandfathers lived. In- 
surance is part of the changing pat- 
tern, and to survive its individual 
units must apply modern equipment 
and techniques to new and old prob- 
lems. The slogan for oblivion is, 
“We have always done it this way.” 


The Insurance Manager 


As a first example, let us con- 
sider the evolution of the insurance 
manager, Thirty years ago the term 
was unknown and the large corpora- 
tion of that time depended on its 
treasurer or president to buy fire 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance as needed, almost always with 
the advice of an agent or broker. 
Few companies had group life, or 
pension plans or medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance for their em- 
ployees. Insurance contracts were 
fairly simple, and limits for liability 
coverage were low—as were verdicts 
for injuries. Although the large cor- 
poration had appeared in the years 
before World War I (railroads, steel 
and oil were the obvious fields), 
much business was still done by 
local and fairly small concerns. 
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Today the national corporation, 
through growth, merger and pur- 
chase, has secured a predominant 
position in our economy. This trend 
is still going on and can be seen in 
the production of raw materials, in 
all manufacturing, and in all chan- 
nels of distribution and merchandis- 
ing. In order to secure the lower 
costs necessary to compete success- 
fully, business needs volume, and 
this calls for national distribution, 
a national sales organization and 
massive advertising in all media. 

In the year 1960 the large cor- 
porations must carry insurance of 
many diverse kinds in order to pro- 
tect the interest of the stockholders, 
meet legal requirements and provide 
fringe benefits for employees. For 
this purpose they will each spend 
annually hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The growing recognition of 
the importance of adequate insur- 
ance protection in business admin- 
istration has resulted in the assign- 
ment of this responsibility to a staff 
member who gives his entire time to 
it or handles insurance with other 
related corporate functions, such as 
real estate or taxation. The insur- 
ance manager must be sufficiently 
familiar with the details of the cor- 
poration’s operations to know where 
the possibility of economic loss ex- 
ists, and he must be sufficiently 
familiar with insurance to know how 
its facilities can be used to reduce 
the possibility of loss and its fi- 
nancial impact on his company. 


Trained Specialist 


This is a job for a specialist and 
he is well trained, experienced, and 
thoroughly familiar with the mar- 
kets available. Through his con- 
tacts, extensive reading of insurance 
periodicals, and participation in such 
organizations as this, he secures ad- 
ditional training and keeps in touch 
with new developments. In doing 
his job he has only the interest of 
his employer in his mind. In conse- 
quence, in all lines of property insur- 


ance the insurance manager exer- 
cises a constant pressure for lower 
rates and an informed readiness to 
use any available part of the world 
insurance market to secure broader 
coverage at a lower price. It might 
be thought, therefore, that there is 
a natural antagonism between the 
insurance manager, who always 
wants more for less, and the insur- 
ance company, which is conscious 
of the fact that premiums received 
over any reasonable period of time 
must be sufficient to pay all losses 
and expenses, and that no one group 
of policyholders should be favored 
at the expense of another. 


We Welcome the Manager 


I can speak only for the factory 
mutuals, but I can say that no such 
antagonism exists in our case. We 
have welcomed the corporate insur- 
ance manager as he has evolved as 
an important part of the management 
team and we have found him of 
tremendous assistance in convincing 
top management that the only sound 
long-term plan for the reduction of 
insurance cost is through the reduc- 
tion of losses. Through ASIM and 
kindred organizations the insurance 
buyer has also found it possible to 
make his voice heard with reference 
to the terms of insurance contracts 
and he has been able to raise proper 
questions with reference to rating 
and underwriting practices. The in- 
surance industry, like many others, 
needs to know what type of contract 
and service will best suit the needs 
of his customers, and now that the 
insurance buyer has found a collec- 
tive voice we have a helpful channel 
of communication. 

It would be difficult to find a 
better example of the rapid changes 
in the environment in which insur- 
ance operates than the climate of 
regulation. Early this year the New 
York Insurance Department cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday 
with appropriate ceremony. Under 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Evolution—Continued 


the protection of Paul vs. Virginia 
the various states, by statute and 
regulation, tried to protect the public 
from unsound insurance companies ; 
from restrictive and non-concurrent 
policies ; from unqualified agents and 
brokers, and, ultimately, from rates 
that were inadequate, excessive or 
unfairly discriminatory. 

In the insurance statutes various 


elements in the business, following 


well-recognized American prece- 
dents, tried to protect themselves 
from their competition under the 
guise of serving the public interest. 
Laws restricted the kinds of insur- 
ance that could be written by com- 
panies of one type or another; laws 
protected the resident agent and his 
commission; laws forced all com- 
panies into a single rating bureau 
and made hard the path of the devi- 
ator; laws stood in the path of pol- 
icy improvements. Many of the 
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KANSAS CITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 301 W. 11TH STREET, 


KANSAS CITY .. we caes 
A city with its roots in the agricul- 
tural richness of the Mid-West, but 
one that continues to gain more and 
more national importance 


science and industry... 


n company whose 
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restrictive statutes on the books go 
back to the early days of regulation, 
such as the setting up of tight com- 
partments for various kinds of 
insurance. Today, as each new in- 
surance code comes up for consider- 
ation, those who benefit from the old 
rules oppose change, yet change can- 
not be held back. Consider as an 
example the present opposition to 
permitting life insurance companies 
to enter the property insurance field. 
The rush of the fire and casualty 
companies into life insurance has 
been the most significant develop- 
ment of the past three years, but any 
counterattack by the life companies 
is regarded as immoral, illegal and 
against public policy. 


Federal Regulation 

Federal regulation of insurance 
has been a dark cloud on the horizon 
ever since the SEUA decision. It 
was followed by Public Law 15, in 
which Congress declared that insur- 
ance should be regulated by the 
states and that Federal agencies 
should surrender jurisdiction to the 
extent that the states did so. On 
March 20th of this year the Supreme 
Court decided that state regulation, 
under Public Law 15, was only re- 
garded as effective within the state 
boundaries. Nebraska, according to 
the Court, could not regulate a Ne- 
braska company’s operations in other 
states and thus oust the Federal 
Trade Commission from jurisdic- 
tion. The oncoming tide of Federal 
regulation, seeking out the weak- 
nesses in the state regulatory struc- 
ture, continues to advance. The 
hearings of the O’Mahoney Sub- 
Committee last year saw many ele- 
ments in the business contending 
that state regulation had been mis- 
used to hamper competition. Now 
the Gerber Committee goes back 
over much of the same ground in 
order that it may recommend to the 
N.A.I.C. changes in the present rat- 
ing laws to meet the Federal chal- 
lenge. Its report in June may very 
well be a major test of the ability of 
state regulation to adjust to chang- 
ing conditions and to survive. 

Fascinating in the extreme has 
been the evolution taking place in 
the underwriting of insurance in the 
past ten years. Let me concentrate 
on property insurance, turning aside 
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with reluctance from automobile, 
workmen’s compensation and other 
casualty lines. 

All of you know that the loss ex- 
perience in property insurance dur- 
ing the past five years has been 
most unhappy from the standpoint 
of the insurance companies. In view 
of the fact that rate regulation has 
as its basic purpose the protection 
of the insurance-buying public from 
combinations of insurers which 
might fix artificially high prices of 
insurance, it is interesting to note 
that the Canadian experience, where 
rates are unregulated, has been even 
worse than the experience in the 
United States. One can only con- 
clude that the forces of free com- 
petition in Canada have resulted in 
rates lower in proportion to the haz- 
ard than has resulted from regulated 
rates in the United States. In both 
countries, the experi- 
ence took a substantial turn for the 
better in 1959 and many companies 
were able to show an underwriting 
profit on their operations last year. 
It is probably correct to say, how- 
ever, that on the whole the business 
has congratulated itself because in 
1959, 
years, 


incidentally, 


for the first time in several 


it had broken even, 


Several Complex Factors 
What were the causes of the ad- 


verse loss experience in the five 
years 1954-1958, and does the turn 
in 1959 indicate that we may look 
forward to satisfactory underwrit- 
ing results in the decade starting 
this year? It would seem that the 
adverse experience was the result of 
an interaction of several complex 
factors—among_ which 
identify the following: 


we might 
1. The underwriting experience in 
the years immediately after the war 
had been good, which resulted in a 
relaxing of underwriting standards 
and an increase in expense as com- 
panies tried to buy as much business 
as possible from agents and brokers 
with excess commissions. 

2. The same good experience re- 
sulted in bitter rate competition, 
particularly for large risks, behind 
the facade of compliance with bureau 
rates. 

3. Package contracts and all-risk 
policies enjoyed an enthusiastic re- 
ception from buyers and from some 
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} LP IS SCARCE, CLERICAL COSTS 


SOARING, 


PAPERWORK MOUNTING 


... also, “Output of insurance company clerical departments is 
as low as 40% of potential” (according to an association official) 
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HERE 


° R&S engineered forms such as “Short Write” which have a 
proven record of increasing policy processing output. 


* Integration of R & S forms with internal accounting proced- 
ures can increase output to maximum efficiency, resulting in 
substantial reduction in staff. 
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insurance carriers, and the loss po- 
tential of these policies was not fully 
recognized. 

4. The large industrial risks were 
found to be susceptible 
single-unit losses. 

5. In a period of inflation it is diff- 
cult to keep the amount of insurance 
in a constant relationship with the 
value of the property. Under- 
insurance is the foundation of poor 
loss ratios. 


to large 


There were a number of major 
windstorms in areas with a heavy 


concentration of property values. We 
had hurricanes striking far up the 


Eastern Coast and into Canada; we 
had extremely bad tornado years and 


the wind blew underwriting profits 
away. 

Many of the factors which caused 
the adverse loss experience have 
been eliminated by dearly-bought 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Evolution—Continued 
wisdom. Underwriting now is far 
tighter, rate competition is less in- 
tense, All Risk and Package Con- 
tracts have lost much of their 
attractiveness for underwriters and 
industry has joined with the insur- 
ance companies in a tremendous pro- 
gram of prevention. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the 
better experience of 1959 to which 
everyone points with such pride is 
basically due to sharply improved 
windstorm experience and to a 
smaller number of large single-unit 
losses last year, The rate competi- 
tion of the 1950’s is about to break 
out again, particularly in the field 
of Personal Insurance, and it is 
coupled with a new approach to the 
marketing of 


loss 


insurance which is 
bound to intensify the competition. 
We can have no confidence that the 
excellent hurricane experience of 
1958 and 1959 will be repeated in 
the 1960’s, and the weather condi- 
tions which 


cause a squall-line to 


send tornadoes writhing across 
farmland and whirling through cities 
may occur again and again this 
spring and summer. ‘The business 
has learned from its period of ad- 
versity that it has not learned 
enough to say with certainty that it 
cannot happen again. 


Changes In Marketing 


One of the major problems of the 
insurance business arises out of the 
changes in the marketing of insur- 
ance, Twenty years ago direct- 
writing companies like the factory 
mutuals, who dealt with their pol- 
icyholders without the intervention 
of an agent or broker, were com- 
paratively rare. Most policyholders 
used an independent agent or 
broker who discussed insurance cov- 
erage with the policyholder and then 
issued the policy required for the 
loss exposure in any company of the 
agent’s choice. 

Today there are a large number of 
companies which have found in ex- 
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clusive agents a new approach to the 
problem of selling and servicing in- 
surance. An exclusive agent is one 
who represents a single company or 
group of companies. This has been 
particularly noticeable in automo- 
bile insurance, where companies us- 
ing an exclusive agency system have 
made deep inroads at the expense of 
the companies using the traditional 
agency system. These companies are 
now prepared to invade the personal 
property insurance field with the 
approach. They are_ being 
countered by an effort on the part of 
orthodox agency companies to link 
together installment payment of pre- 
mium, a total insurance program for 
the individual and direct billing by 
the company. 

What the agent does not always 
that in the counter- 
attack he is himself moving closer 
to the point where he is the exclusive 
agent for a single company and he 
has no longer the freedom to switch 
business from one company to 
another which he has enjoyed in the 
past. Yesterday, if you questioned 


most 


same 


recognize is 


people about their personal 
insurance, they were not even able 
to tell you the names of the com- 
panies with whom the business had 
been placed—only the name of the 
agent who delivered the policy to 
them. An effort is being made to 
change this situation. Even orthodox 
agency companies are using all of 
the modern media of advertising to 
establish their 


own the 


minds of the public. 


image in 


Business Risks 


In the field of business risks the 
growth of the insurance manager 
who is given the responsibility by 
his company for determining the 
market in which the business will be 
placed has weakened the traditional 


position of the agent or broker, since 
the insurance manager has discov- 


ered that there are many advantages 
to him in being able to deal directly 


with the insurer. These include bet- 
ter assistance in loss prevention, a 


direct approach to the writing of 
custom insurance contracts and of- 


ten lower cost for coverage. 

The insurers are also aware of the 
importance to them of corporate 
business. There is a growing un- 
willingness on their part to accept 
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a situation in which they are at the 
mercy of an agent or broker who 
decides for reasons of his own to 
take from them a large account 
which they have handled in the past 
to the entire satisfaction of the pol- 
icyholder, In some cases the insur- 
ance manager has taken the initiative 
in dealing directly with companies 
and he has occasionally found that 
his desire to do so has been blocked 
by the local channels through which 
the business has flowed in the past. 
Here is a real problem which must 
be resolved in the next decade. 


Evolution in Coverage 

Over the past twenty years insur- 
ance coverages have been in a state 
of flux and there is no indication at 
this moment that stability has been 
secured. There have been hot dis- 
putes over such questions as whether 
or not insurance should be written 
on a replacement cost basis, or 
whether an all-risk policy was pref- 
erable to separate policies insuring 
against specified perils, and whether 
or not insurance should be written 
on a deductible basis. 

The Factory Mutuals have always 
been willing to accept the basic prin- 
ciple that an insured on a deductible 
basis should have a credit in rate 
corresponding to the probable re- 
duction in loss cost. With a de- 
ductible an insured is more energetic 
in his efforts to prevent small losses 
and, therefore, inevitably prevents 
the large ones as well. Our adher- 
ence to this principle has resulted 
in the Factory Mutual Companies 
placing more and more of their in- 
surance on this basis. The preferred 
deductible amounts have been $5,000 
and $10,000, but our rating schedule 
makes it possible to write contracts 
with a deductible as low as $50 and 
up into the millions if any one wishes 
to accept that much loss on his own 
shoulders. 

We have always accepted the 
basic idea of package policies, and it 
is now impossible to purchase from 
the Factory Mutuals a policy against 
the peril of fire alone. The supple- 
mentary coverages afforded in our 
contracts are constantly being broad- 
ened, and a new revision of our form 
will include such hazards as sonic 
boom and damage by missiles. Yet, 
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Insurance Evolution—Continued 


we have realized that where the peril 
is one to which only a small per- 
centage of our policyholders have 
a major exposure, it may be better 
to afford the coverage by endorse- 
ment rather than as a part of the 
package. An obvious illustration is 
earthquake. It is always possible to 
broaden an insurance contract, but 
the loss which results from that 
broadening must be paid for by the 
policyholders. If only a small num- 
ber of them are exposed to the 
chance of loss from the new peril, 
the rating procedure must measure 
difference in exposure between risks. 


Gradual Evolution 


A policyholder should not be 
forced to purchase coverage he does 
not think he needs. This again is a 
field in which change is constantly 
taking place, but in which a gradual 
evolution seems to be preferred to a 
single dramatic change to all-risk 
contracts. 


The lesson of evolution, which 
runs through the experience of all 
life on this planet, is quite simply, 
“Adjust or die.” The basic prin- 
ciples of insurance are not changed 
by the development of our national 
business structure, or by the inven- 
tion of electronic data processes, or 
by the growth of a tremendous new 
personal market for insurance cov- 
erages, or by package policies, or by 
high jury verdicts or compulsory 
automobile insurance laws, or the 
value of loss prevention campaigns. 
What machinery 
through which the principles are 
applied ; the way in which insurance 
is purchased and losses adjusted ; the 
channels through which protection 
is afforded. Never before have peo- 
ple sought security from loss with 
such intensity; never have they had 
so much to protect. The future be- 
longs to those who welcome the 
challenge of changing times and say, 
with Sir Winston Churchill—‘We 
ought to rejoice at the responsibili- 
ties with which destiny has honored 


’ 


us, 


changes, is the 


A & S COURSE 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America has announced that 258 
students representing thirty com- 
panies are enrolled in the 1960 
Spring Semester of the HIAA’s 
Basic Course on Individual and 
Family Accident and Sickness In- 
surance. 


Ten subjects are being taught dur- 
ing the semester and the Committee 
has recommended that ten weekly, 
two-hour classroom periods be ar- 
ranged for effective coverage of the 
subjects. Spring semester exams are 
scheduled to be held June 6. 


The 1959 Fall semester examina- 
tions resulted in Certificates of 
Achievement being awarded to 327 
of the 484 persons who sat for the 
exams. Honor students, above the 
grade of 85%, received framed cer- 
tificates. There were twelve Summa 
Cum Laude students with grades of 
C6% or better. 
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Fire and Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Casualty and Liability Lines 


New England’s early silversmiths brought 
with their crafts to the Colonies a tradition 


of public responsibility and integrity that has 
become a hallmark of New England enterprise. 
Peerless Insurance Company is proud of its rich 
New England heritage, and continues in the spirit 
of this tradition to provide Independent Agents 
with a portfolio of modern multiple-line coverages in 
the Bond, Fire, Accident & Health, and Casualty fields. 
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DENZIL STUART 


MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


HE BRITISH GOVERNMENT have 

been frequently criticized dur- 
ing the past year or so because of 
their indecisive attitude on nuclear 
ship policy. Until now Britain has 
excused its absence from the nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship field by 
asserting that it preferred to wait 
and build for commercial rather than 
prestige purposes; in other words, 
it would not undertake to build a 
nuclear ship until it was certain it 
would be an economic proposition. 
But, to borrow a phrase, ‘“The wind 
of change” has blown through gov- 
ernment thinking on this subject and, 
under pressure of popular opinion 
and the shipping industry, the gov- 
ernment recently bestirred them- 
selves to invite tenders for two types 
of nuclear reactors for installation 
in a tanker of 65,000 tons. 

Where we go from here, and how 
long it will take, is anyone’s guess, 
but at least the government have ad- 
mitted that it is time Britain got into 
the act. Although marine nuclear 
reactors do not seem likely to be- 
come competitive with conventional 
power units fc rT many years to come, 
Britain cannot afford to lag behind 
in experimentation if the necessary 
experience is to be gained. And the 
shipping industry can do little with- 
out financial and technical support 
from the government. 

In the meantime, the possibility 
that a British port may next year 
receive America’s N. S. “Savannah” 
has brought forth a chorus of de- 
mands for the government to con- 
sider legislation embodying specific 
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safeguards. Obviously, however, the 
government prefer to co-operate in- 
ternationally in this respect, and the 
whole subject will be ventilated at 
the International Conference on the 
Safety of Life at Sea in London 
(May 17—June 17). For this purpose 
the government now have the bene- 
fit of a detailed report by a commit- 
tee appointed in 1958 to advise the 
Minister of Transport on the safety 
problems arising from nuclear pro- 
pulsion in merchant ships at sea and 
in port. In fact, this report is the 
first comprehensive study of its kind 
to be published in any country. It 
provides a sound basis for legislation 
in due course, while immediately it 
is of world-wide interest to govern- 
ments, shipowners, port authorities, 
and insurers. 


Main Recommendations 


The committee—which had the 
widest possible basis of membership 
—reached the broad conclusion that 
nuclear ships can be built and oper- 
ated within acceptable standards of 
safety. The main recommendations, 
which are related to a period of ten 
years or so, are as follows: (a) 
nuclear ships should be designed, 
built and surveyed in accordance 
with certain principles, rules and 
recommendations; (b) the crew and 
certain shore-based personnel should 
be adequately trained for their spe- 
cial duties; (c) nuclear ships should 
not receive privileged treatment in 
navigation ; (d) nuclear ships should 
have the right to innocent passage 
through territorial waters, but entry 
into ports should be subject to the 


permission of the governments and 
port authorities concerned; (e) the 
use of individual U. K. ports by nu- 
clear merchant ships should receive 
careful examination; (f) plans 
should be drawn up to deal with any 
radiation hazards should they arise; 
(g) radioactive wastes should be 
discharged from nuclear ships only 
in accordance with rules to be drawn 
up. 

After stating that it is impossible 
for an explosion of the atomic bomb 
type to occur in any nuclear reactor 
from any cause whatsoever, the com- 
mittee say the potential hazards as- 
sociated with reactor installations 
might be attributed to two prin- 
cipal causes: (a) the emission of 
neutrons from the reactor core and 
the emanation of gamma rays from 
materials activated by neutrons, for 
example the reactor core structure, 
the pressure vessel and the primary 
coolant, including any impurities in 
it. These could affect the immediate 
environment during faulty opera- 
tion; (b) the presence within ir- 
radiated fuel of radioactive particles, 
known as fission products, which the 
reactor is potentially capable of re- 
leasing and discharging over a wide 
area under certain accident condi- 
t1ons. 

The main dangers external to the 
nuclear ship arise from collision, 
grounding, fire and explosion, which 
might or might not be followed by 
sinking. The significant feature of 
these dangers is that serious damage 
to the hull may extend to the 
nuclear installation, including the 
containment structure, shielding and 
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News from London—Continued 


primary circuit. As a result of this 
the fuel cans might for one reason 
or another be punctured or melt. 
The fission products would then be 
free to escape to the atmosphere 
and thereby cause an environmental 
hazard. 

After examining the dangers in- 
herent in a major reactor accident 
far out at sea and at varying dis- 
tances from land, the committee note 
that most major ports can provide 
a large ship berth which is 500 to 
600 yards from highly populated 


areas. The maximum rate of re- 
lease which could take place at such 
berths in fair weather without creat- 
ing a situation under which a reason- 
able emergency organization would 
have great difficulty in protecting 
people from excessive exposures is 
about 500 curies of iodine per day. 
This figure is based on the current 
recommendations of the (British) 
Medical Research Council. Though 
less restrictive figures have been 
used in accident analyses overseas, 
“we have adopted the Medical Re- 
search Council figure as the basis for 
our consideration in order to ensure 
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compliance with the most stringent 
conditions. This limiting release of 
activity indicates the necessity for a 
containment structure with a very 
high degree of leak-tightness. It also 
stresses the need for a specially 
strengthened hull structure around 
the reactor installation to give pro- 
tection against simultaneous breach- 
ing of the containment structure and 
primary circuit by any accident in 
port areas.” 

The report goes on to review the 
possible consequences of marine ac- 
cidents to a ship built in accordance 
with the appropiate design criteria, 
the review being made in the light 
both of past accidents and future 
possibilities. Risks of collision, 
grounding, fire and explosion are 
examined separately in detail. A 
preliminary study of past collisions, 
in particular that of the “Andrea 
Doria” and the “Stockholm,” shows 
that there should be no difficulty in 
designing nuclear ships of, say, 
20,000 tons displacement and above 
to withstand the impact of very large 
ships moving at speeds of about 12 
knots without risk of the contain- 
ment structure being breached. 
However, although the “Andrea 
Doria-Stockholm” collision was the 
most serious of recent times, past 
experience cannot be a complete 
guide to the future, particularly 
when the size and speed of ships are 
constantly increasing. This applies 
in particular to tankers, the dead- 
weight tonnage of which is in many 
cases now about 50,000 tons or 
more, even up to 100,000 tons. It is 
significant also that tankers figure 
prominently in the serious collisions 
reported in the last five years. 

I have been able to quote only 
some of the more important parts 
of the report, which is of consider- 
able length, but the above extracts 
indicate the tremendous amount of 
ground the committee covered in 
their investigations. Above all else, 
however, it may be noted that the 
committee put their finger on the 
fundamental danger of nuclear ships ; 
that while excessive precautions are 
taken to site atomic power stations 
in the most desolate and least popu- 
lated parts of a country, nuclear 
ships will sail right into the heart 
of densely populated port areas. 

The danger of catastrophic failure 
is slight, as the report emphasizes, 
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but the possibility of a radioactive 
“leak” which can “under suitable 
meteorological conditions be carried 
as a ‘cloud’ to areas many miles from 
the reactor installation,” cannot be 
ruled out. 


JETS' TEETHING PERIOD 


AVIATION UNDERWRITERS are al- 
ready aware of the effect of slush 
on a runway surface where the new 
high-speed jets are concerned. Sta- 
tistical information has shown that 
a half inch of slush gives a 14% in- 
crease in take-off distance required, 
and that two inches of slush may 
give as much as a 50% increase. 
Now, however, a new danger to jets 
from slush has emerged as the re- 
sult of an incident involving a Comet 
4B of British European Airways. 

The aircraft was on a proving 
flight from Copenhagen and, but for 
the exceptional airmanship of the 
captain and his crew, a serious ac- 
cident might have occurred. A few 
moments after take-off from a 
slush-covered runway two of the 
Comet’s engines began to run 
roughly. The captain shut them 
down, but then a third began to 
cause concern. He started up one of 
the two feathered engines again and 
made a full emergency landing on 
two Avons. It was found that the 
engines had been damaged by grit 
thrown up in the slush from the 
nosewheels. 

Three engines were changed, but 
no report of the incident leaked out 
until some weeks afterwards. Modi- 
fications to the thread of the nose- 
wheel tyres and the fitting of “slush- 
guards” have, according to B.E.A., 
subsequently been tested by de Hav- 
illand, the manufacturers of the 
Comet, and will be incorporated in 
due course. 

Another Comet of B.E.A. 
damaged when particles of ice 
thrown up from the runway slightly 
damaged the flaps when the airliner 
was landing at Oslo. At Singapore, 
the rear wheels of both bogies of a 
Comet locked on landing and the 
aircraft stopped with all four tyres 
burning. Earlier, a B.O.A.C. Comet 
was severely damaged in a landing 
mishap at Madrid. 

Such incidents are symptomatic 
of the teething period the new jets 
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“There are no circumstances, however 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
extract some advantage from them.” 

LA RocHEFOUCAULD. 


When his agency’s most important class became unprofit- 
able to the companies in his office, he carried on active 
selling campaigns and broadened his sources of premium 
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are going through. The point is, how 
long will this period last? For ex- 
ample, underwriters may have 
thought that the Boeing 707, after 
two early disasters and a number of 
alarming incidents when it first flew 
on international routes, had well and 
truly cut its teeth. The first 707 
entered service in October, 1958, and 
the aircraft was already backed by 
considerable experience since the 
generic type was a military aircraft. 
Today over one hundred of these $5 
million aircraft are at risk, and they 
are carrying an average of more than 


20,000 passengers and flying more 
than 350,000 miles each day. Yet 
expensive, and potentially danger- 
ous, engineering defects are still ap- 
pearing. When an Air-India 707 
was landing at Zurich on a demon- 
stration flight a brake cylinder flew 
off against the fuselage, tearing a 
two foot hole under the starboard 
wing. And a door to an air-condi- 
tioning unit tore loose in flight from 
a TWA 707. 

The developing jet picture is giv- 
ing underwriters plenty to think 
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World Insurance Trends, edited by 
Davis W. Gregg and Dan M. Mc- 
Gill 

In May 1957, four hundred and 
fifty of the world’s insurance 
leaders assembled in Philadelphia to 
pay homage to the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania and to 
participate in a conference which was 
without precedent in the annals of 
insurance. That unique affair was 
called the First International Insur- 
ance Conference and this volume 
contains its written record. 

The beok contains excellent sum- 
maries by outstanding international 
insurance authorities of the insur- 
ance enviroment of six major world 
areas; included are Australia, Eu- 
rope, Great Britain, Japan, Latin 
America and the United States, In 
addition, papers descriptive of the in- 
surance enviroment in twenty-seven 
individual countries are presented. 

Among the additional papers pub- 
lished for the first time are those on 
the impact of inflation on insurance, 
including analyses of world inflation- 
ary conditions by Dr. Seymour F, 
Harris, creeping inflation by Dr. 
Charles R. Whittlesey, and hyper- 
inflation by Dr. Earl Hicks. Regu- 
lation of insurance is discussed an- 


alytically by Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
and other authorities. Other sub- 
jects covered are the capacity prob- 
lem in the world insurance market, 
trends in marketing and “The 
American Consumer Views Insur- 
ance,” 

Edited by Davis W. Gregg, presi- 
dent of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and Dan M. McGill, 
Frederick H. Ecker, professor of life 
insurance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This book should give 
insurance authorities, public and pri- 
vate, a new perspective as to their 
opportunities and responsibilities. 


689 pps: $12.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Radiation Control for Fire and Other 
Emergency Forces 

Describing how fire fighters and 
other emergency forces can deal 
with radioactivity problems, this 
book brings together a valuable se- 
lection of material on protective 
procedures to be followed in situa- 
tions involving radioactivity. It 
covers necessary modifications of 
fire fighting techniques, training of 
fire forces to recognize situations 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


with nuclear radiation dangers and 
procedures to follow in inspections 
of property where radiation hazards 
may exist. 

256 pps: $4.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Training and Supervising Salesmen by 
Charles L. Lapp 

This is an extremely helpful om- 
nibus of practical advice on the 
realistic solution of supervision and 
training problems. It should be of 
assistance to the immediate superior 
of salesmen, the sales manager, the 
top level sales executive and the 
salesman who wants to become a 
manager. It will benefit those who 
supervise salesmen in any company, 
whether they sell products or serv- 
ices. 

The book has been written as a 
guide to furnish a step-by-step and 
point-by-point program of all avail- 
able techniques for assisting sales- 
men to become more efficient and 
more productive through skilled su- 
pervision. 

The author is a well known au- 
thority on problems of marketing 
and management. He is presently 
professor of marketing at Washing- 
ton University and president of the 
Business Book Dealers and the Lapp 
Sales Supervision Institute. Dr. 
Lapp has worked as a consultant for 
many industrial firms and is one 
of the pioneers in research work on 
supervision of salesmen. 


223 pps: Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


The Battle of Bunker's Bills 

This is a cartoon booklet aimed 
at the medical reimbursement market 
. . . hospitalization, major medical 
and surgical insurance. With broad 
strokes and easy-to-follow dialogue, 
with army language and visualiza- 
tions, it portrays what happens 
when sickness strikes millions of 
families every year. 

The booklet ends on a strong sales 
note and a recommendation to “Ask 
your insurance man about it today !”” 


$.25 per copy, lower in quantity. 
Published by Research & Review 
Service of America, Inc., 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, In- 
diana. 
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Mr. Agent, 
meet 
Miss Jones 


She works for you—the State Farm agent. Yet you may never 
have seen her before. She’s one of the 8,643 people who provide 
you with precious time. 

She’s one of the billers, checkers, policy typists, code reviewers, 
underwriters, statisticians, mail clerks—the people in our offices 
whose countless tasks help free you from detail work, give you 
the time to sell. 

There’s an office worker for every one of our 7,500 agents. 
And there are 1,700 claim representatives to assist in the field. 
It’s planned this way to support our “Marketing Partnership” 
between the company and you—the agent. And it’s this unique 


partnership that makes you your own boss, free to serve a large 
clientele with our well-rounded portfolio of auto, life and fire 
insurance. You enjoy the position of “family insurance man.” 
And because you represent only State Farm, you benefit from 
full identification with our vigorous national advertising and 
promotional programs. 

So Mr. Agent, meet Miss Jones. She’s doing 
a lot to support the “Marketing Partnership” 
between you and State Farm that has kept us 
the world’s largest automobile insurance com- 


STATE FARM 


‘ : INSURANCE 
pany for 18 straight years. . 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Director of Public Relations, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ill 





assent and 


dissent 





Gentlemen: 

It was gratifying to see that you 
considered my talk to the 
Fire Underwriters Forum merited 
space in your magazine. 


recent 


However 
the by-line connected me with Crum 
& Forster. | think, how 
this probably occurred as Mr. Good 
of Crum & Forster, program chair- 
man of the Fire Underwriters 
Forum, sent you the talk. You pre- 
sumed, I suppose, that | was with 
the same company. Crum & Forster 
is one of our most 
scribers. 
It’s been a little embarrassing as | 

have had several telephone calls. So 


realize, | 


valued sub 


[ would appreciate it if you would 
make the necessary correction in 
your next issue. As you will 
from the letterhead I am the man- 
ager of the Underwriters Inspection 
Service which I founded about thir- 
teen years ago. We make fire and 
multiple peri! inspections and service 
some fifty stock fire insurance 
groups or companies and operate in 
the eleven western states. 

Thank you. 


see 


Yours very truly, 

Ben T. Hannan 

Manager Underwriters Inspection 
Service 

Los Angeles, California 








GOVERNMENT AID 


More THAN HALF the adult popula- 
tion favors government help in ob- 
taining low-cost medical and hos- 
pital care. About one in three be- 
lieves present government activity 
in this area should be increased. But 
many Americans have no opinion 
on this controversial question. These 
are the major findings of two Uni- 
versity of Michigan studies on public 
attitudes toward government par- 
ticipation in health and hospital care. 
The survey findings indicate that 
“Older who might 
wise favor a smaller role for gov- 
ernment in general make an impor- 
tant exception to this principle when 
it comes to financing medical care 
costs.” High income, high occupa- 


persons other- 
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tional status, and lengthy formal 
eduation all are associated with op- 
position to government participa- 
tion in low-cost hospital and medical 
care, it was found. Support for gov- 
ernment aid was greatest in the 
South. Farmers were just as much 
in favor of this principle as urban 
workers. Among negroes, eight out 
of ten favored government aid. 


LIABILITY CHANGES 
AMENDMENTS IN_ comprehensive 
personal and farmer’s comprehen- 
sive personal liability insurance 
coverages filed by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters be- 
came effective March 23 in New 
York. An additional charge will 
apply for liability insurance covering 


swimming pools and wading pools 
over thirty inches deep. Also added 
was 2 new charge for optional cover- 
age of owned outboard motors of 
more than ten horsepower. A third 
change is the exclusion of midget 
automobiles while away from the 
premises. Similar changes were an- 
nounced earlier for most other 
states. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating 
3ureau also revised its comprehen- 
sive personal and farmer’s compre- 
hensive personal liability rates and 
revised its general liability insurance 
rules effective the same date. The 
rate changes are upward. The rule 
revisions parallel those of the 
NBCU. The Mutual Bureau had 
previously made these revisions in 
all jurisdictions in which it is li- 
censed except Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi and Wisconsin where they are 
currently pending. 


REGISTER AND VOTE 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
surance Agents and National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are 
participating in the 1960 Register, 
Inform Yourself and Vote program 
of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. A total of 155 national organ- 
izations with 60 million members 
are participating in the program. 
The program is being coordinated 
by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. John Bowles, president of the 
Rexall Drug Company, heads the 
business and industries committee. 


LET’S ALL VOTE 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO FLEET OWNERS! 








ALLSTATE SERVICE 
AND SAVINGS 
ON INSURANCE 





The same benefits that attracted 
nearly 5 million motorists to Allstate 


1. FAST, EFFICIENT 
CLAIM SERVICE 


Allstate has the largest number of 
claim service locations, staffed by 
the greatest number of full-time 
salaried claims people in the auto 
fleet insurance business. 224 loca- 
tions ...in all 50 states and 
Canada! 

We keep your public relations 
policies in mind, and as always, we 
pay all legitimate claims promptly. 


2. NO UNCERTAINTY 
ABOUT WHERE 
YOU STAND 


Allstate is in the fleet insurance 
business to stay, and that’s a guar- 
antee. We’re interested in joining 
with you in a long-term partner- 
ship, as we have with many of the 
companies listed in this ad. 


3. GOOD SAVINGS 
ARE POSSIBLE 


As with all fleet insurance, your 
loss experience sets your rate. But 
Allstate’s efficient office proce- 
dures, minimum use of independ- 
ent adjustors, and electronic 
record-keeping help keep our costs 
lower, so your ultimate premium 
may well be lower than what you’re 
now paying. (Standard ratesin Texas 
where eligible policyholders have 
always saved through dividends.) 

We'd like the opportunity to tell 
you, in detail, about all the ad- 
vantages Allstate offers you. A 
letter, wire or phone call to Jim 
Wickens, Manager, National Ac- 
counts Division, at our Home 
Office, is all that’s necessary to get 
you the full story. Allstate Insur- 
ance Companies, Home Offices: 
pat: May we help you? 


These are just a few of the 
companies currently insuring 
their fleets with us. A number 
of them have been with us over 
10 years. We invite you to 
check with any of them: 


Anchor Motor Freight 
international Shoe 
Kimberly-Clark 
Mohawk Motors, Inc. 
National Cash Register 
Rexall Drug 

Sears, Roebuck 

United States Gypsum 


Westinghouse 


You're in good hands with 


ALLSTATE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AUTO * PROPERTY * ACCIDENT and SICKNESS* * 


*Now available in almost all states. 


LIFE* 





ORDER TODAY 


(edition limited to one printing 
Pp. 50 
+ 


per copy 


3” 


EDITION 


A COMPLETE SAFETY PRODUCTS AND 
SAFETY INFORMATION SOURCE... 


COMBINED for the first time with... 


THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES... 


in ONE all-comprehensive work! 


The only work of its kind in existence — the most 
comprehensive and authoritative fund of accident pre- 
vention and safety. NOW coupled with techniques, 
practices and methods to cut down accident and re- 
placement costs, reduce insurance premiums and keep 
production rolling. 


THIS ONE-SOURCE GUIDE WILL: 


show you how to prevent costly accidents before they 
happen... 


show you how vou can get big plant safety with small 





THE ONLY WORK 
OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE 


@ COMPLETE ® CONCISE 
@ ACCURATE © UNBIASED 
@ AUTHORITATIVE 
@ ILLUSTRATED 





plant cconomy. 

Covers all accident causes and pin-points recom- 
mended precautions for specific hazards. 

Locates principal sources of accidents in your plant 
... finds practical ways to eliminate them with econom- 
ical, tested and instantly effective safety measures. 


HERE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURES COVERED IN THIS ESSENTIAL SAFETY MANUAL; 
“HOW TO INVESTIGATE AND ELIMINATE THE CAUSE 
OF ACCIDENTS,” “THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT,” “CHECK LIST OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING HAZARDS,” “DO’S AND DONT'S 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE,” “HAZARDS OF FLAMMABLE 
LIQUIDS...” and innumerable others. In addition, you'll find a 
bumper crop of graphs, charts and tables on such vital subjects as 
inspections, records, materials handling, accident and fire prevention, 


etc.... plus detailed studies covering the rules, methods and prac- 
tices for eliminating common hazards. 


in addition to the incalculable benefits you will receive from this 
ALL NEW MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES... 


you'll also have 





THE NEW EIGHTH EDITION 
BEST'S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 


combined with the MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES =—=s_ 








‘ON THE SPOT 


The only work of its kind in existence...  ...EVERYTHING THAT'S NEW AND 
completely describes essential SAFETY and ALL THAT’S STANDARD TOO! 


MAINTENANCE products and equipment for Produced with the active collaboration of the 


. . : . o nation’s leading experts in their respective fields. 
your industry—for ALL industry and incledes: In addition, a large, full time staff has been con- 
tinuously evaluating the thousands of new prod- 

.. IMPARTIAL, ucts on the market... and checking all existing 

INDEPENDENT ANALYSES equipment for continued usefulness. 

The criterions for all products listed are: Will 

they reduce accidents, production delays andcom- °** CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS 

pensation costs—keep your men on the job? Con- PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

troversial products and materials are thoroughly Covering all essential products — including the 

screened and checked where necessary with au- most recent technical developments — literally 

thorities such as the U. S. Bureau of Standards, hundreds of detailed photographs and drawings. 

U. S. Labor Dept., Underwriters Laboratories, Shows WHAT to use, and WHY ... WHEN and 

and many other reliable testing organizations. HOW to use it, WHERE to get it. 


This unique safety product reference has been greatly expanded. You now get... 


© MORE Safety and Maintenance products information in over 700 pages—the biggest yet! 
a MORE Manufacturers Names and Addresses. @ MORE NEW Major Industrial Categories such as... 


In-Plant Communications Equipment; In-Plant Feeding Equipment; Waste 
Disposal Equipment; and In-Plant Vehicle Maintenance Equipment. All 


new sections cover the most recent developments in their respective fields. 


e MORE descriptive product information—cross referenced by Product and Category for your con- 
venience, plus a complete list of Trade Names. 


NEW! NEW! NEW!—A DISTRIBUTORS INDEX .. . every major section now includes a Distributors Index to provide 
you with quick, convenient access to the nearest manufacturer’s outlet. No more costly long distance delivery delays. 


The new Eighth Edition contains the biggest, most comprehensive collection of safety information ever offered 
—the equivalent of LITERALLY TONS OF LITERATURE! This all-comprehensive work delivers more an 
swers to your safety problems in seconds than you could expect to find in hours—often days—without it! 


Nowhere else but in BEST’S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY combined with THE MANUAL OF MODERN 
SAFETY TECHNIQUES will you find the kind of information you need to effectively help you cut accident costs and 


insurance premiums... reduce production delays . . . increase production efficiency .. . and keep your men safe 
on the job! 


Make the MANUAL-DIRECTORY your private safety research staff for two full years. The cost? Only $7.50! 


DOUBLE THE VALUE — TWICE THE INFORMATION — NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


gP SSS SS SSSS SSS SSS SS SESS SSTTEESESSSSSSSSSS ESSE ESE ESTES SE EER ESSERE eS ee CRS AeS 


TO: BEST'S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
77 Fulton Street, New York 38 


ORDER TODAY 
edition limited to one printing 


$7.50 


Send _..__—. copies of the 1960-1961 SAFETY-MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY @ $7.50 per copy. 


Name (Please Print) 





Company 





Street 





City. 








C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 7 


Answer 


(a, b, c) “A” (airlines owner and 
operator) All Risk Air Hull cover- 
age responds for the total loss of 
the plane, ACV or stated amount, 
less any “in flight” deductible stated 
in the policy. 

Passenger Bodily Injury Liability 
responds for passengers killed and 


vention, state laws, etc.) 

3odily injury liability (ex-pas- 
senger) is apparently only subject 
to the claim for the death of “Z,”’ the 
caretaker for “F,” as the facts do 
not indicate any other persons killed 
or injured, 

There would probably be no claim 
for medical payments as medical 
service would be provided to in- 
jured passengers under the Pas- 


injured to extent of policy limits, 
subject to any statutory limitations 
for wrongful death (Warsaw 


senger B. I. Coverage and releases 
obtained, 


Property Damage Liability would 


Avert Wittcox x CO. inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 


con- 





Reinsurance Planned and 
Negotiated - Admitted and 
Foreign Market Facilities 


Facultative - Treaty - Excess of Loss 
Fire - Marine - inland - Casualty 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


11 PRYOR STREET, ATLANTA 3, GA. 


ase 


..-is a fundamental 
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principle ...and prac- 
tice at Trinity Universal. 


Just ask our producers. 


YOUR, le 


AGENT 


Insuramt 

seoves/ vow jerese 
a — 

ay 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


bear the major burden of claims as 

the crash of the plane is apparently 

the proximate cause of the damage 

or losses suffered by “‘T,” “C,” “E,” 

‘T, sh 2 oe 

“T”_property destroyed, 

“C”—property destroyed and dam- 
aged, 

“E”’—interest in the two furnaces 
damaged in “C’s” display room, 
but not the bank notes, bonds and 
stock certificates, 

“F"—building, raw materials and 
other property destroyed or dam- 
aged, 

“G’”’—death of pets and possible re- 
sultant suits for damage to feed 
and death of customers’ animals, 

“[’—damage to costumes, 

**]’’—additional living expense for 
not occupying dwelling ; probably 
the damage to driveway and to his 
automobile. 

Workmen’s Compensation would 
pay the statutory death and funeral 
expense benefits for the two crew 
members killed; for the pilot “B” 
and the two injured crew members, 
the statutory benefits (for loss of 
wages) and medical expenses. 

3” (pilot) 

His major medical expense would 
respond for expenses in excess (1) 
of those paid by workmen’s com- 
pensation (2) of the deductible 
(frequently $500) in the major 
medical coverage and (3) subject to 
the coinsurance provision of the 
policy (usually 80% by the insurer, 
20% by the insured). 

“T” Company (owner and operator 

of building supplies yard) 

No recovery from the blanket fire 
insurance except for the loss by fire 
only to buildings. While the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss was aircraft 
damage (and ““T” had no coverage 
for this peril by failing to have the 
Extended Coverage endorsement on 
his policy), the explosion of the 
plane introduces a point that is 
moot; it is believed that the policy 
exclusion of explosion becomes 
modified as “fire ensued” ; hence the 
loss by fire must probably be paid. 

The Commercial Property form 
is an “all-risk” contract, does not 
exclude aircraft damage, explosion 
or fire and consequently “T”’ would 
recover for loss of furniture, equip- 
ment, farm tractors (assumed to be 
stock) and stock of building sup- 
plies subject to the limit of liability 
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of the policy or the last report of 
values in accordance with the policy 
provisions for accurate and timely 
reports. Included in “T’s” recovery 
would be the cost of replacing of- 
fice records. 

“C” (owner and operator of appli- 
ance store) 

Subject to the Guiding Principles, 
the Fire and E. C. on building would 
prorate with the Plate Glass policy 
for the front show windows. The 
two furnaces sold but not delivered 
(except the blowers) would be 
covered by “C’s” Fire and E, C. on 
contents. The Floor Plan policy 
(all-risk) would pay for the dam- 
age to the two furnaces under 
pledge to the bank, the claim being 
settled as interests of “E” and “C” 
might appear, the policy being a dual 
interest contract. 

Secause there was no loss to fur- 
naces away from the premises in 
transit to be or being installed, the 
[Installation Floater is not involved. 
“E” (bank) 

The bank suffered no loss of ac- 
counts receivable; in fact, there 
seems to have been no damage to 
the premises or contents of the bank. 

The loss of bank notes and bond 
and stock certificates are covered re- 
spectively under the Registered Mail 
and First Class Mail policies which 
are both all-risk contracts, subject 
to policy limitations of values and 
stipulations regarding replacement 
of bonds and stock certificates. 

The bank’s interest in the 
furnaces damaged in “C’s” display 
room would be covered under the 
Floor Plan Merchandise policy car- 
ried by “C.” 

“F” (owner and operator of pattern 
shop) 

There is no coverage for aircraft 
damage to “F’s” building or con- 
tents as he carried only fire insur- 
ance. For the damage by explosion, 
there is likewise no coverage, but 
for the fire damage that ensues there 
is recovery under the fire policy. 
Hence fire damage to the roof and 
the damage to raw materials by 
water-used-to-extinguish-fire would 
be paid by the insurer. While there 
is limitation or exclusion of patterns, 
molds and dies in the Contents form, 
the raw material from which they 
are made is not excluded or limited. 

Inasmuch as the Business Inter- 
ruption form includes Extended 


two 
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To make the most effective use 
of his selling time, today’s insur- 
ance agent needs and demands 
the latest, most modern services 
and sales aids. At Ohio Farmers, 
our entire operation is geared to 
assist and simplify the job of the 
insurance agent. Drop us a note 
to learn about 


Ohio Farmers Companies__ 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company « Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company * LeRoy, Ohio 





TOMORROW IS tgapiie 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY 





Pactrric Inpemnerry Company 


HOME OFFICE ] PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN ATLANTA @ CINCINNATI @ DALLAS @ KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES |____} OAKLAND @ PORTLAND @ PHOENIX @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 





Coverage, there is no gap in cover- 
age and assuming that both items are 
covered, the loss of net profits (less 
discontinuing expenses) and of ordi- 
nary payroll for the three-day clos- 
ing would be paid. 

Workmen’s Compensation would 
provide the statutory death benefits 
and funeral expenses of “Z” as he 
suffered an accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment. 
His required presence on the prem- 
ises as caretaker makes this an acci- 
dent to him arising out of his em- 
ployment. 


“G” (operator of the combination 
pet shop and feed store) 

Because the Fire and E. C. policy 
with Contents Form does not specifi- 
cally exclude animals, there would 
be recovery for the value of the stock 
of pets, provided it can be shown 
that the smoke is part of the fire and 
therefore fire is the proximate cause 
of the loss. This is true also for the 
loss in value of the feed contami- 
nated by smoke. This is not the 
smoke coverage under the E. C. 
endorsement which applies to sud- 


(Continued on the next page) 














zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


den, unusual and faulty operation of 
a heating or cooking unit connected 
to a chimney. Here the loss is by 
smoke from a hostile fire. 

While coverage for premises- 
operations hazard, and for elevator 
and protective is required, the cover- 
age for the products hazard is op- 
tional in the Comprehensive General 
Liability policy. Assuming that “G” 
had no endorsement on his policy 
eliminating the products coverage, 
his CGL would respond for defense, 
and for payment of damages, if 
awarded. The products hazard 
covers products sold if the accident 
occurs away from the premises or 
after the goods have been relin- 
quished by the seller. It is moot 
whether the court would find “G” 
liable for the death and general 
debility of livestock (particularly as 
the latter “damage” could arise from 
numerous sources other than smoke- 
tainted feed. ) 

‘““H” (the tailor) 

Assuming the smoke and water 
damage to the costumes is the direct 
result of efforts to extinguish and 
prevent spread of the fire from the 
aircraft, the Bailees Customers form 
(named perils) would pay for them 
as a fire loss. If the bailee form 
were written “all-risk” as is some- 
times the case, there would be no 
question of a covered cause of loss. 
The bailee coverage is on property 
of customers of the insured, not on 
his owned property. 

The Fire and E. C. coverage on 
contents in the absence of bailee in- 
surance might be applicable on the 
theory of the smoke and water be- 
ing a fire loss and through applica- 
tion of the provision for legal lia- 
bility for merchandise “held in trust 
.. . but not delivered.” However, 
under the Guiding Principles for 
settlement of losses involving over- 
lapping coverage, bailee insurance is 
primary. 

There is no response of the OLT 
property damage liability coverage 
as it specifically excludes property in 
the care, custody or control of the 
insured. 

“I” (the amatzur theatrical group) 

The Business Interruption Gross 
Earnings form would not be appli- 
cable to the loss as no fire or Ex- 
tended Coverage peril affected the 


“I” Players Theater. The Gross 
Earnings Form is a defined prem- 
ises coverage and does not have any 
off-premises extensions. There 
would be coverage if the costumes 
located at the “H” tailor shop were 
described as property out of the de- 
struction or damage to which an in- 
terruption might arise. 

The Contingent Business Inter- 
ruption form would be applicable to 
the production if the play were can- 
celled or postponed and there was 
ACTUAL LOSS SUSTAINED. 
If the tailor shop were named in the 
contingent cover, recovery would 
be available in full whereas if the 
tailor shop were not named, then 
recovery normally would be limited 
to % of 1% of the policy amount for 
any one month or proportionate part. 
“J” (owner of residence) 

There is no “Interruption by Civil 
Authority” clause in the dwelling: 
form, and no coverage for any rental 
value loss or additional living ex- 
pense occasioned by lack of access 
to his premises. 

The theft loss is specifically ex- 
cluded by the fire policy. 

The blistered paint and the flood- 
ing of the garage as part of the ef- 
forts to extinguish and prevent 
spread of fire may be payable as fire 
damage. The freezing damage to 
garage and driveway is not direct 
damage but a consequential loss and 
is therefore not recoverable under 
the policy carried by “J” on his 
dwelling and contents. 

The Family Automobile policy is 
involved in no loss in either bodily 
injury or property damage liability 
or in collision; but the Comprehen- 
sive Material Damage would re- 
spond for any water damage to the 
automobile itself as a result of the 
action by the firemen. This loss was 
typical of the “all-risk excluding 
collision” response from Compre- 
hensive coverage. 

(d) The passengers on “A” might 
well have had Aviation Accident or 
Travel Accident policies or ade- 
quate individual coverage for death, 
disability, and major medical ex- 
pense inasmuch as the airline cover- 
age for passengers might prove in- 
adequate in amount and speed of 
response to the described situation. 

“A”—the airline owners—might 
well have Carrier’s Cargo Liability 
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for the mail (and express?) ship- 
ments they carried. 

“B” might well have use for dis- 
ability insurance (loss of earnings ) 
to cover loss beyond that covered by 
workmen's compensation while he 
recovers from his injuries. 

If “T” lost records of accounts re- 
ceivable or valuable papers in the 
holocaust, he would need accounts 
receivable insurance (for reestab- 
lishing records of accounts and for 
accounts uncollectable by reason of 
destruction 'of records) and a Valu- 
able Papers and Records policy (all- 
risk). “T’s” Blanket Fire insurance 
should have had Extended Coverage 
added to it, but most seriously “T” 
needed Business Interruption Insur- 
ance for fire and E. C. to do for the 
business what it would have done 
for itself had no crash-explosion-fire 
occurred. In addition, it is presumed 
there was some money exposure for 
which coverage would be necessary 
(such as Broad Form, Money and 
Securities) ; it is assumed the cash 
register and its contents went up in 
smoke with the rest of the yard. 

“F” probably ought to have Ex- 
tended Coverage added on his build- 
ings and contents although it was 
not applicable in this instance. It 
could well have been needed if the 
plane had dropped on the shop in- 
stead of on the “T” supplies yard. 

“I” should have had a Theatrical 
Floater policy covering directly on 
costumes and properties, etc. so as 
not to be dependent on the bailee 
(such as “H”) who might have. no 
insurance or inadequate insurance 
for customers’ goods. It is obvious 
also that although no loss occurred, 
the fire and FE. C. on the theater it- 
self is missing from the list. 

“J” needed Broad Form Theft 
coverage for the looting of his home, 
and Additional Living Expense for 
his increased costs when shut out 
from his residence. He could have 
had adequate protection for these 
exposures with a Homeowners C 
policy, giving him personal liability 
insurance in addition to the cover- 
age he needed in this situation. For 
the broadest coverage of the valu- 
able statuary and antiques, they 
could be scheduled on an all-risk 
Fine Arts floater (which can then 
be endorsed to the Homeowners). 


(To Be Continued ) 
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Tailored Program 


for 


Outboard 


Boating 
Insurance 


For the past two years, agents have found Acco’s EXCLUSIVE 
classification and rating plan for outboard motors, boats, boat 
trailers and appurtenant equipment to be one of the most intelligent 
and effective programs to be found anywhere in the insurance 
market. 


Our 1960 rates represent changes which are virtually all toward the 
liberal side. Even the minimum premium has been changed to avoid 
the complication of a separate minimum for trailers. This is an ex- 
tremely useful program for the agent who is interested in develop- 
ing the better class of outboard boating insurance risks. If you'd like 
to have a copy of the 1960 outboard rate chart, a request on the 
coupon will bring it to you promptly. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


‘a-talolalt. tales l aslo oO ast to Coast 


HOME OFFICE — READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. 
Please send a copy of your 1960 Outboard Rate Chart. 


Name 
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WHAT GIBBERISH ! 
HOW CAN | EXPLAIN THIS 
BUSINESS LIABILITY 
POLICY TO MY CLIENT? 








THAT’S EASY Tom! HAND HIM 
ASIMPLIFIED “CANADIAN ” 
POLICY. CLEAR SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE THAT'S EASY 





IMAGINE! A POLICY | CAN 

UNDERSTAND! HOW ABOUT 

LOOKING AFTER MY AUTO 
INSURANCE TOO! «~ 


WE'VE DECLARED WAR ON 
INSURANCE GOBBLEDY— 
GOOK! OUR SIMPLIFIED 
he) POLICIES EMPLOY 
EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
LANGUAGE WHENEVER 
POSSIBLE — SAVES YOUR 
TIME AND YOUR CLIENT'S 
TOO! WRITE UP YOUR NEXT 
POLICY ON A“ CANADIAN” 
APPLICATION! 








THE CANADIAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CANADIAN INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 





NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT 


THE PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company 
has settled by negotiation, so far as 
it is concerned, the anti-trust suit 
brought by California agents against 
it and six other companies. Under 
the terms of the settlement, Pacific 
Indemnity has agreed to meet indi- 
vidually with the agents involved to 
discuss and negotiate scales of com- 
missions and has also agreed to ne- 
gotiate with them regarding the dis- 
position of all issues raised in the 
action. It is reported that the United 
Pacific Insurance Company will 
take similar action, Neither com- 
pany joined in the countersuit 
brought by the companies against 
the producers. 


PUBLIC INTEREST AWARD 


HARDWARE MUTUALS of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, have won the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s 1959 Public 
Interest Award because of excep- 
tional service to traffic safety pro- 
grams. This is the fourth time the 
Stevens Point insurance firm has 
won the award for its cooperation 
with national safety leaders. 

Through the use of newspaper 
stories, radio, and safety handbooks, 
Hardware Mutuals carried traffic 
safety messages to more than twenty- 
eight million Americans last year. 
In their effort to help curb traffic 
accidents, Hardware Mutuals, as a 
public service, timed these safe driv- 
ing messages for release prior to the 
major holidays reaching motorists 
just before they started on holiday 
outings. 


THEFTS FROM AUTOS 


THEFTS OF Goops from cars and 
trucks will this year reach a new all- 
time peak, possibly a third of a bil- 
lion dollars worth, with practically 
every type of goods affected and 
practically every community from 
coast to coast, according to Jack 
Seide, president of the Babaco 
Alarm Systems. “This year’s great 
upswing in cargo thefts is being felt 
especially hard in connection with 
local pick-up and delivery trucks and 
salesmen’s cars,” he added in an ad- 
dress before the Mariners-Port of 
Indianapolis, an organization of in- 
surance men specializing in coverage 
on goods in transit. 


FOREIGN FLAG WRITINGS 


INSURANCE OF foreign hull risks by 
the American Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate expanded materially during 
1959, it was reported at the annual 
meeting of the syndicate by Clifford 
G. Cornwell. 

While domestic hull writings of 
the syndicate had also increased over 
1958, the greater increase had been 
in coverage of foreign-owned hulls, 
reflecting the syndicate’s further ex- 
pansion into the foreign field. New 
business in this class included not 
only fleets not previously insured by 
the syndicate, but also increased par- 
ticipation in the insurance of foreign 
fleets already on the books. 

In commenting on underwriting 
results on U. S.-owned vessels, Mr. 
Cornwell referred to the serious im- 
pairment in the figures in March, 
1959 as a result of two spectac- 
ular collisions between passenger 
vehicles and tankers off the East 
Coast. He noted that during the 
remainder of the syndicate’s fiscal 
year which closed November 
30th, this impairment was sub- 
stantially corrected, so that re- 
sults for the year were only slightly 
less satisfactory than in 1958 on this 
class of business. He cautioned the 
subscribers, however, that a signifi- 
cant reservation had to be made as 
to actual results for the year until 
final evaluation of the claims position 
arising out of operation of ocean- 
going vessels into the Great Lakes 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Drydocking of several vessels sub- 
sequent to November 30th, has dis- 
closed many serious damages, in- 
volving repair costs exceeding as 
much as four or five times the 
preliminary estimates. 


Low Loss Incidence 


Attention was drawn to the ex- 
tremely low incidence of total losses, 
with only two vessels insured by the 
syndicate being totally lost during 
the period under review. Both of 
these total losses were of foreign- 
owned vessels. If there were ex- 
tracted from net earned premium a 
minimal reserve for the total loss 
risk underwritten by the syndicate 
on its entire book of business (in- 
volving values substantially exceed- 
ing $1,000,000,000), results would 
be found to be in the marginal range. 
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are you 


HALFWAY 
PROTECTIN 


your 
agency’s 
future? 





The best protection for future growth is to offer insurance 
competitive in form and price. The Security-Connecticut 
Group offers all forms of personal and business insurance, 
including life, accident, fire, casualty, group, automobile, 
marine, bonds. You can choose insurance designed to 
meet realistically the competition of direct writers. 
Guarantee yourself a better future — take the first step 
by writing today, and judge for yourself what TODAY’S 
Security-Connecticut Group can offer you. 





This fascinating booklet contains every 
important missile in the U. S. arsenal — 
each one in full color, identified by name, 
mission and manufacturer. And it’s a 
treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, 
streamlined insurance for every need too! 
Your clients will want this dramatic, use- 
ful booklet — tuned to our times, tailored 
to their needs — send for it now! 





b—pg | line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including Life * Accident « 
Fire « Casualty *« Group + Automobile + Marine + Bonds. 


THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 
SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
secu is @ = SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


>. OUR PRODUCT 
&, e@ HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
Rance ? 
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News from London—from pags 


about, and the casualty trends are 
emphasizing the difficulty that arises 
when expensive new machines are 
produced and the premium is not 
in hand when the accidents are 
likely to occur. 


most 


U. K. FIRE LOSSES 


SIncE 1959's losses 


fire 
£44 million, a record 


home 
totalled some 


figure, British fire offices obviously 
hoped that this year would prove 
more normal. But their hopes have 
come very near to collapse, for so 
far this year fire losses have been 
onan even greater scale, At the end 
of March, in one of the biggest 
blazes for many years in the United 
Kingdom, nineteen firemen lost their 
lives when fire and explosion razed 
to the ground a bonded whiskey and 
tobacco store in Glasgow. Early re- 
ports indicated that, if damage ex- 
ceeded £5 million, the fire might 





MULTIPLE 





Wiunich 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 
REINSURANCE 


Executive Office 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Telephone PLaza 2-4466 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 








prove to be the costliest peacetime 
blaze since the Great Fire of Lon 
don ; but later the British Insurance 
Association stated that the loss 
would be about £4 million, includ- 
ing £2% million on whiskey and 
£ million on tobacco. Most of the 
goods destroyed was destined for the 
American market. 

The loss was well spread over 
the insurance market, but it was the 
third fire within a month around the 
same area. Only a week previously 
a large quantity of whiskey was 
destroyed in a Glasgow dockside fire. 
The liquor and other cargoes de- 
stroyed were insured under marine 
policies and the loss was estimated 
at £300,000, in addition to property 
loss. 

The estimated direct fire losses 
for January and February were 
high, and included a £4 million 
blaze at a rubber factory. The loss 
figure for the January—March quar- 
ter may well top £18 million, repre- 
senting nine months’ losses in a 
normal year. Last year’s record fig- 
ure was £44 million, against £24 
million for 1958, and it seems prob- 
able that many insurers will have 
very little surplus in the year’s home 


fire account. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


STILL ON THE SUBJECT of fire insur- 
ance, some interesting comments on 
the French scene were recently 
made in London. Before recording 
these, however, it may be usefully 
noted that a very large number of 
fire insurance companies are li- 
censed to operate in France, though 
the interest of foreign companies is 
mainly concentrated in industrial 
risks. And foreign insurers rely for 
the most part on broker connections 
and domiciled agents. A great deal 
of important industrial business is 
handled by brokers in Paris, and 
many of the bigger risks are ne- 
gotiated through the ‘‘Paris Bourse,” 
established something on the lines 
of Lloyd’s. 

Tariff agreements exist which, in 
principle, bind the majority of the 
French and foreign companies, but 
there is a relatively strong non- 
tariff market. 

It is always of interest to learn 
of the basic fire protection measures 
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adopted in different countries and, 
via A. J. C. Luekly (Of the Paris 
office of the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany), some details of the French 
setup ‘can be quoted. Generally 
speaking, industrial risks in France 
are reasonably against 
fire. Sprinkler installations are 
fitted in the majority of large cotton 
mills, corn mills, vegetable oil mills 
and the larger paper mills. Certain 
large industrial risks are connected 
to fire 


protected 


direct alarms 
which are tested daily. 

In most areas the fire 
brigade surveys large industrial 
premises in order to familiarize it- 
self with layout and special hazards. 
A fire testing laboratory near Paris 
is maintained by the insurance com- 
panies. 

Commenting on the general scene, 
Mr. Luckily noted that consequential 
loss insurance has been slow to de- 
velop in 


stations by 


industrial 


France. Large foreign 
concerns, particularly American, are 
usually covered, but many French 
brokers are reluctant to popularize 
this type of business. Recent ad- 
verse weather experience has re- 
sulted in demands to extend fire 
policies to cover storm, tempest, 
flood and hail damage; but the ab- 
sence of any tariff agreement for 
these special perils tends to create 
a situation favoring companies will- 
ing to accept inadequate rates or 
conditions. 

The advent of European 
Common Market has also created 
new problems, since a number of 
companies from the participating 
nations have taken the opportunity 
of obtaining the authorization of the 
French Government to operate in 


the 


France, thus providing additional 
competition in an already saturated 
market. 

In recent years, according to Mr. 
Luckly, have increased in 
number and severity, while pre- 
mium rates have dropped. French 
companies have been sheltered from 
the full blast of this adverse experi- 
ence by the cushion of their simple 
risk portfolio which, in spite of un- 
arthodox experiments in so-called 
new forms of insurance, remains the 
fix buttress of their business. 
Simple risk business provides two- 
thirds of the total fire premium in- 
come of the French market, he 


added. 
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This retailer has thought of every- 
thing for his fine new store except 
an all-inclusive PLAN of business in- 
surance. He will be missing much 
needed protection unless he discovers 
BUSINESS SAFEGUARD PROCRAM, the 
Atlantic Companies’ new concept of 


commercial insurance with built-in 
flexibility. 


Whether you operate a small retail 
store or a large manufacturing cor- 
poration, there is a Business Safe- 
guard policy designed for you: 


* Commercial Property Policy 
* Manufacturers Output Policy 


* Retailers Safeguard Policy* 
* Merchandise Floater Policy 


Ask your independent agent or broker about a single low-cost policy in the new 
BUSINESS SAFEGUARD PROGRAM, 


*Currently available in Ohio and Pennsylvania 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


* CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 





This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers 


SEAWAY REPAIRS 


DIFFICULTIES in effecting major en- 
giné repairs on the St. Lawfence 
were referred to by the chairman of 
the Salvage Association, London, in 
his annual report. He said that, 
following the opening of the Seaway 
last year, their survey offices in 
Montreal and the Great Lakes had a 
period of intense activity, many of 
the casualties being relatively small, 
with repairs deferred on those ships 


being able to sail with temporary re- 
pairs only. There appeared to be a 
dearth of facilities for major engine 
repairs, however, particularly for 
diesel machinery, which local repair 
establishments had no doubt become 
aware of and would be rectifying, 
both as regards provision of plant 
and appropriately trained personnel 

He said 


that careful records of 
all casualties with which the Salvage 


Association had been concerned in 
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News from London—Continued 


the area had been kept for the in- 
formation of the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee, while reports of casualties 
as they had occurred had been sup- 
plied to the Canadian Board of 
Marine Underwriters at the request 
of the London Market. 


INCIDENTALS 

AFTER MEETING in Geneva, the in- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
reported that its panel of experts on 
liability for commercial nuclear 
powered ships had reached a large 
measure of agreement on a number 
of basic points. concerned 
complex problems of private lia- 
bility, State guarantees, and limita- 
tion of liability for damage that 
might be caused in connection with 
the operation of such ships. The 
panel is expected to 
later this year. 

Members of 


These 


meet again 
the International 
Civil Aviation Organization have 
signed a new agreement which puts 
on a new basis the distribution of 
the cost of the North 
Atlantic weather ships on the Euro- 
pean the The 
agreement, following a conference 
called at the initiative of the Nether- 
lands, revises the 1954 J.C.A.0. 
agreement on costs signed in Paris. 
The total cost of operating the 
twenty-one North Atlantic weather 


including the 


operating 


side of ocean. new 


stations, those on 


American side, is estimated at 
£1,200,000. The conference, how- 
ever, dealt only with the financial 
burdens of the European contribu- 
tors to the scheme. 

The South British Insurance 
Company, New Zealand, has pro- 
posed a merger of interests to the 
United Insurance Company, Aus- 
tralia, on a share-exchange basis. 
It is intended that United will con- 
tinue to operate as a separate com- 
pany under the direction of its own 
board, on which South British will 
have representation. Integration of 
branches of both companies will be 
subject to agreement, but branches 
in main cities will maintain separate 
Joint branches in 
smaller centers may be formed for 
economy in administration. 

The death has occurred of Lind- 
say Murray Stewart, former under- 
writer and manager of the Aviation 
and General Insurance Co., London. 
Mr. Stewart was associated with 
the company for over twenty-four 
years and was its first underwriter. 


establishments. 


MARINE MEETING 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance 
to be held in Washington, D. C. on 
September 11-16 will be the first 
international meeting of ocean ma- 
rine underwriters ever held in the 
United States. High on the agenda 





will be an extensive study of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway’s first year of 
operation and discussions on the 
problem of extending marine insur- 
ance to cover nuclear risks, involv- 
ing both nuclear propulsion and 
fissionable products as cargo. Other 
subjects will include: Recent devel- 
opmenis in insuring the world’s mer- 
chant vessel fleets ; shipbuilding risks 
in the various shipbuilding nations ; 
improving maritime safety measures 
in the areas of passengers, crews, and 
cargoes; and preventing damage to 
and loss of cargo while in transit. 
L. Bostock-Jensen, of Copenhagen, 
is the incumbent president of the 
International Union. The American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, of 
which Miles F. York, president of 
the Atlantic Companies, is president, 


will act as host to the International 
Union. 


ARSON 


INCENDIARY AND other building fires 
of suspicious origin have more than 
tripled in the past ten years, accord- 
ing to Charles S. Morgan, assistant 
general manager of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Dollar 
losses from such fires have more 
than doubled, he told the Texas 
Arson Conference meeting at Aus- 
tin, Texas. Mr. Morgan called for 
an increase in both the quality and 
quantity of fire investigations, not- 
ing that “Only in this way can we 
hope to reduce arson.” 


Placing Marine Insurance Since 1897 


STEWART, SMITH & CO., INC. 
116 JOHN STREET «+ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
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Aetna Casualty: Advanced to general 
managers under unification of casualty, 
fire-marine operation: William A. Boone, 
Washington, D. C.; A. C. Givens, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Harold J. Ver Merris, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and Donald M. Johnson, 


Los Angeles. 


Aetna Insurance: Special agent Charles 
A. Garrett, Jr., has been transferred from 


Mississippi to Amarillo, Texas, 


Allstate Cos.; Melvin T. Little has joined 
the home office staff as marketing dept. 
coordinator. 

Willard B, Barton has been named un- 
derwriting supervisor-property for Pacific 
Coast zone. 

Executive appointments at regional of- 
fices: Long Island, N. Y—Edward R. Mc- 
clusky, sales supervisor-commercial cas- 
ualty; Warren V. West, sales supervisor, 
life-accident-sickness; and Raymond H. 
Kieffer, district sales manager. Murray 
Hill, N. J.—David C. Taylor, assistant un- 
derwriting manager; and James E. Sur- 
rena, district sales manager. Charlotte, 
N. C—Robert B. Dow, services manager; 
Mahlon A. Hartselle, sales development 
manager; Benjamine Eppes, accounting 
manager; and George L. Simpson, district 
sales manager. Russell H. Ferris, policy 
services manager, Santa Ana, Cal.; Ernest 
M. Krauth, accounting manager, Ohio; 
Walter H. Stelling, manager, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and John W. Hustler, sales manager, 
Vancouver, B. C. Named district sales 
managers—Jack B. Pierce and Joseph M. 
Kandybe, midwest, Skokie, Ill.; Richard 
V. Price and Donald E. Banker, Pasadena, 
Cal.; George D. Hodges and Donald J. 
Boucher, Roanoke, Va.; Thomas E. Hof- 
fett, New England, Hartford, Conn.; and 


Robert E. Ryan, Atlanta, Ga. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: Theodore 
S. Kurland, previously southern regional 
claims manager for Fidelity & Casualty, 
has been appointed an assistant secretary 
of the 8 domestic companies and will di- 
rect casualty claim operations of the south- 
eastern dept. 

The America Fore offices have moved 
from 10 Post Office Sq. to Loyalty Group's 
office at 141 Milk St. thus consolidating 
the Boston offices. 

Andrew J. Luck has been named agency 
superintendent for America Fore compa- 
nies and will supervise the automobile 
underwriting divisions at western dept.; 
he is succeeded as resident manager at 
Des Moines for Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
by E. R. Fleshner, advanced from agency 


superintendent. 


American Casualty: Henry T. Dunn has 
been promoted to administrative assistant 
in the home office claims dept. Ralph A. 
Lionetti has been promoted and _ trans- 
ferred to Atlanta branch as regional travel 
group manager. 

Ralph W. Rapecis has been appointed 
fire supervisor in New York branch office 
claim dept., Paul F. Denham, Jr., made 
field representative in Central Pennsyl- 
vania dept. and James A. McMain named 
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health insurance fieldman for Oklahoma 
branch office. 


American Home Aqvare. See.s John Mof- 
fat, vice president, has nm promoted to 
head this New York City general insur- 
ance firm replacing Thomas N. Modiza, 
who was elected vice president in charge 
of nationwide fire underwriting of Ameri- 
can Home Assur. Group. Robert Wrenn 
was elected assistant secretary of the 
agency. 


American Home Assur. Group: F. Ronald 
McCormack has been named director of 
sales for the group and elected secretary 


of the American Home Assur. Co. 


American Ins, Group: Thomas M. Irvine 
has been promoted to production managet 
at Milwaukee branch. Lloyd B. Dixon has 
been named fire manager and Joseph R. 
Mangan —— production manager 
at Atlanta branch. 


American Mutual Liab.: Dwight E. 
Levick, branch sales manager at Rutland, 
Vt., has been promoted to training super- 
visor for marketing dept. at home office. 
Walter B. Sinclair has been named district 
sales manager at Detroit. 


American Surety: E. Dale Nelsen has 


been appointed manager of Seattle branch 
office. 


Atlantic Cos.: Harold A. Eckman has 
been appointed assistant secretary replac- 
ing A. L. Merritt, Jr., who was recently 
made manager at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Eckmann returns to New York to assist 
vice president Joseph H. Smiley in fire 
operations and is succeeded as branch 
manager at Charlotte, N. C., by Floyd D. 
Mackey. Branch manager Thomas F. 
Smith has been transferred to Houston to 
replace David A. Floreen (special assign- 
ment) and is succeeded at New Haven by 
Lawrence P. Wakefield. 

David S. LaPlaca has been named branch 
manager of St. Louis (Mo.) office. Thomas 
G. Smith has been appointed casualty 
supervisor at Syracuse office succeeding 
Mr. Wakefield. 


Berkshire Mutual: Ernest R. Long has 
been appointed general adjuster and will 
supervise property losses. 
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Buffalo: Ronald H. Stanton, formerly in- 
land marine underwriter for Springfield 
Fire & Marine, has been appointed 
assistant manager of inland marine dept. 

A new claims and service office has been 
opened at 2300 Grand Ave., Baldwin, 
N. Y¥., with Wilf Wood in charge of claim 
operations and Edwin Kleine as state agent 
for Long Island and Staten Island. 


Cal-Farm Cos.: Agency manager changes: 
Dean Barney (Big Valley) at Lake County 
Agency; Raymond Heintz (Florin), Sacra- 
mento County Agency; Neal Stark (Sutter 
County), newly-formed Butte County 
Agency in Oroville; and Al Chadwick, 
Western Washington Agency at Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. (new). 

Ben Wendroff, field supervisor, has been 
appointed agency manager of Butte 
County Agency in Yuba City. 


Camden Fire: George Mawhinney has 
been appointed special agent in eastern 
Kentucky succeeding H. Pell Brown, who 
was appointed deputy commissioner, fire- 
allied lines div., Kentucky Insurance Dept. 


Casualty Ins. (Cal.): W. H. Campbell 
has been named manager of credit and 


collection dept. 


Continental Casualty: Ross D. Heins, 
who formerly served as vice president and 
Canadian general manager, has been ap- 
pointed operating vice president of 
accident-health dept. at home office. 


Ebasco Services: Robert W. Self, for- 
merly associat with Kemper Group, 
has joined this management consulting 


and engineering firm as insurance con- 
sultant. 


Emers, Inc., Lester D.: See Morton Smith, 
Inc. 


Employers’ Group: Andrew C. Wurst, 
formerly associated with American Ins. 
Group, has been appointed manager of 
the casualty dept. at New Orleans suc- 


ceeding D. E. Blackwell, 


Excelsior: Charles R. Woolfort has been 
appointed controller of the company and 
manager of the accounting dept. succeed- 
ing treasurer Robert E. Miller, resigned. 


Export: William D. Suhr, formerly insur- 
ance manager for Bank of the Southwest, 
has been appointed secretary of the com- 
pany and administrative assistant in the 
insurance dept. of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston. 


The Fund: Executive appointments: Ed- 
ward T. Mitchell as assistant controller; 
Bartlett T. Grimes as assistant treasurer; 
and John M. Vickers as assistant secretary. 


General Accident Group: James A. 


Young has been appointed superintendent 
of systems-procedures dept. 


General Reinsurance: Joseph L. Kelly, 11, 
formerly assistant manager of excess- 
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York office of 
has been appointed 
in facultative reinsut 


surplus lines div. for New 
Continental Casualty, 
senior underwriter 
ance dept. 


Gottschalk, Robertson & Ryan: [his 
newly-formed general agency is located at 
213 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Principals are Don Gottschalk 
chalk Agency), A. S. Robertson 
Ryan (associates of Roberts Co.) 


(Gotts- 
and Jack 


Hanover Group: James J. Meyers has 
been advanced to assistant secretary. E. T. 
Gaither has 
Tennessee 


signed. 


been named state 
replacing Ray Ff, 


agent in 
Whitt, re 


Harford Mutual: Jay 1. Doolilile, Jr. 
formerly associated with Lagerquist & Co., 


Atlanta general agents, has been ap 





Milwaukee. 


pointed state manager for North Carolina 
succeeding Robert W. Phelps, resigned. 


Hartford Group: Edward G. Mann has 
been appointed chief auditor replacing 
Joseph Hutchison, retired. 

Pacific dept—James R. 
pointed assistant manager; 
Askew named assistant 
operations. 

Southwestern dept.—Harold C. Hartling 
appointed superintendent and Samuel N. 
MacFerran as assistant superintendent of 
casualty and automobile. Western dept. 
-Robert R. Reid named resident comp- 
troller; and Herbert W. Hinze and 
Stephen W. Peters appointed assistant 
resident comptrollers. 

New office opened at Houston (218 
Main St.) to serve south Texas with 
C. Rider Griswold as casualty manager 
and Roger J. Schuler as assistant casualty 
manager. Other appointments are: Hoyt 


Curan ap- 


and Keith M. 


manager of fire 
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H. Wyatt, agency superintendent; 
E, Alfieri, office manager; 
Read, superintendent of 
Kenneth Moritz, bond 
C. Truman Wright, 
supervisor; R. W. Warren, claims man- 
ager; William T. Walker, district engi- 
neer; and Joseph M. Pope, supervising 
auditor. 

Bridgeport, 
211 State St. 

Hartford Accident appointments: 
Robert J. Wabrek promoted to assistant 
manager, Cleveland, Ohio; and Billy R. 
Bourn and John S. Peters as bond de 
partment superintendents at Oklahoma 
City and Dallas, respectively. 


Joseph 
Lawrence 
underwriting: 
superintendent; 
accident-sickness 


Conn., office has moved to 


Indemnity of N. A.: Robert J. Cornfield 


has been appointed manager in Detroit. 


James C. Fortner 
special agent fon 


Indiana Lumbermens: 
has been appointed 


Louisiana. 

Insurance of N. A.: C. Leroy Shultz has 

been named assistant to the controller. 
Kenneth C. Young and Henry i 

Furlong have been appointed managers in 

Denver and Pittsburgh, respectively. 


International Service: Allen Dillard has 
been advanced to claims manager replac 
ing Ralph Piland, vice president and 
claims manager, retired. 
Kemper Cos.: Thomas C. Bay has been 
appointed accident-health specialist on 
eastern dept. production staff. Lawrence 
W. Kunkel, manager of fire-marine dept. 
in Los Angeles and supervisor of boiler- 
machinery dept., and Raymond E. Weis- 
back, supervisor of Los Angeles office of 
Fidelity Life Ass’n, have been named 
junior executives. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Cana 
dian dept. appointments: Senior execu 
tives—Douglas R. Beattie, accounting 
purchasing manager; Charles D. Burke 
casualty underwriting manager; Francis 
D. Burns, auto underwriting manager; 
Russell W. Clearwater, boiler underwrit 
ing and production manager; Arthur C. 
Henderson, fire underwriting manager; 
Joseph W. Myers, claim manager: 
]. Kenneth Norgate, boiler engineering 
supervisor; and Charles C. Stearns, as- 
sistant manager. Junior executives—Paul 
C. Chamak, fire underwriting supervisor; 
and John E. Jacques, assistant auto un 
derwriting dept. manager. 

Dwaine E. Cook has been appointed 
assistant manager of automobile under- 
writing dept. of Federal Mutual. 


Knight, Rives & Co.: Has changed its 
name to Rives, Massey & Hedges with the 
admission of new partners. Partners of the 
new Atlanta firm are: Davis B. Rives; 
Robert A, Rives, managing casualty and 
life depts.; Irvin M. Massey and 8. Fred 
Hedges, managing fire-marine operations. 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins.: Henry J. Sy- 
manski has been appointed special repre- 
sentative in western Michigan replacing 
Robert P. Wolf, who assumed special 
representative duties in newly-created ter- 
ritory of western New York and western 
Pennsylvania. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: Jolin Q. Holt has 
been appointed multiple line special agent 
for southern New England territory. 


Marsh & McLennan: Cuban insurance 
broker Harry Fanjul has merged offices 
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with this firm’s Cuban subsidiary and will 
operate as Marsh & McLennan-Harry 
Fanjul, Insurance Brokers 8. A. Mr. Fanjul 
will be vice president and general man- 
ager replacing Lawrence E. Gilbert, vice 
president, who is moving to New York to 
head Latin American div. of Marsh & 
McLennan International. 


Mercury Adjustment Co,; Waller J. 
Plunkett, formerly claims manager for 
Markel Service, has been appointed direc 
tor of claims of this Jersey City (N. J.) 
concern. 


Mutual of Omaha & United of Omaha: 
General agents—Robert L. Jennings, 
Madison, John Nauss, Eau Claire, and 
Leo Mero, Green Bay, Wis. Managers 
Hugh Marymee, student insurance div.; 
Edwin KE. Cowart, Jr, Wyoming div. 
office replacing Mr. Jennings; Vince Clark, 
Oshkosh (new), Marvin Hoth, Milwaukee, 
and Robert Patterson, new Milwaukee 
service office, all in Wisconsin. 

\ policy control dept. has been estab 
lished to coordinate the issuance and de 
velopment of policies. Named manager of 
this newly-created operation is Mel Engler. 
Lerey Bourque has been promoted to chief 
underwriter of group insurance div. re 
placing Mr. Engler, and Merlin Johnson 
advanced to assistant group underwriter 
Don Regan has been appointed supervisor 
of group claim audit and Jim Klein named 
field claims supervisor for Michigan and 


Ohio. 


National Casualty: LeRoy 4. Carlson has 
been appointed field group supervisor in 
Minnesota and upper midwest. 


National Grange Mutual: The new west 
ern home office branch has been opened 


in Park Forest, Ill, with Bernard E. 
Dionne, resident assistant secretary of the 
company, in charge and J. M. Rickabaugh 
as regional agency manager. 


National of Hartford Cos.: 2... Aschim 
has been appointed state agent of northern 
Illinois. 


has been 
govern- 


Nationwide: James J. Lorime 
appointed associate director of 


ment relations. 


Northern Assurance Group: State agent 
irthur J. Sullivan has been transferred 
to Syracuse to supervise New York State 
succeeding the late Tom W. Posthill. The 
business in Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire will now be serviced from the 
Boston office. State agent Henry L. Greene, 
Mississippi, has also been appointed state 
agent in Louisiana replacing H. J. Neider, 
resigned. 


Northwestern Mutual: Harold G. Holmes 
has been promoted to midwestern dept. 
manager. Lowell E. Carlson has been 
named special agent for territory south 
of Fresno to and including Bakersfield and 
special agent Art Milne will service agents 
in Fresno north to and including Modesto. 


Peerless: Mervil R. Risinger, formerly a 
manager for Michigan Surety, has been 
appointed special agent in Michigan. 


Peninsular Fire: William L. Butch has 
been appointed home office manager of 
general fire and homeowners div. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Lesier F. Hig- 
gins, New York metropolitan manager, has 
been appointed secretary. 
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Maurice P. Griffin has been advanced 
to manager of Minneapolis district office 
succeeding T. A. Valine, Jr., recently 
promoted to secretary and transferred to 
home office, and Malcom Moore named 
assistant manager. Charles R. Johnson, 
inland marine special agent in Milwaukee 
district office, has also assumed supervision 
of multiple line operations in southern 
Wisconsin. 


Reliance (Pa.): Head office marine dept. 
reorganized under supervision of secretary 
Harry A. Miller as follows: Archibald 
Murray as manager and John A. Lord and 
William H. McTott as assistant managers. 

William T. Messler has been appointed 
State agent for Berks, Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties in Pennsylvania 
(new). 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch 
and their managers: Gastonia, N. C 


offices 
Roy 


C. Bragg; California, Stockton—Douglas 
Ir. Bennington and Vallejo—Herbert C. 


Kelsey. 


Ross, Flink & Livengood, 
changed its name to Ross, Flink ¢ 
issociates, Inc., and the new address is 
P. O. Box 1860, Junction City, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Inc.: Has 


Royal-Globe Group: 4/bert R. Peters has 
been advanced to manager of agency 
systems dept. in New York office succeed 
ing Oscar Beling, retired. 

ilbert J. Monaco has been appointed 
casualty superintendent of Rochester office 
replacing William J. Ryan, promoted to 
casualty manager in Baltimore, Md. 
Richard M. Barr has been elevated to 
state agent at Kansas City. Byron A. 


the next paae) 


Continued or 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Wambles has been named special agent in 
middle Tennessee. 


St. Paul Fire: State agent G. A. a has 
been transferred to a newly-created office 
in Mobile, Ala. The Kansas City offices 
have been consolidated and relocated at 
210 W. 10th St. thus integrating the 
Rhodus Dept. (formerly Midwest General 
Agency). Web C. Oakes and Ted Rhodus, 
associate managers, will share jointly the 
responsibility in western Missouri; Daniel 
R. Sheehy was named supervisor of farm 
and hail dept. for state of Missouri; and 
state agent Daniel Armstrong will con- 
tinue supervision of southwestern field, 
while state agent Elmer Plachte will be 
responsible for northwest territory. 


Seaboard Fire & Marine: Western dept. 
is now located at 360 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Security-Connecticut Group: A claims 
office has been opened in West Hartford, 
Conn., under managership of John W. 
Tierney, formerly a claims manager for 
General Accident Group. 


Security Mutual Cas.: James Baylor was 
elected assistant secretary and appointed 
head of legal dept. succeeding John F. 
Power, now in private practice with Gif- 
ford, Moore, Roddy & Power, Chicago. 


Smith, Inc., Morton: Lester D. Emers, Inc., 
has merged with this Providence (R. 1.) 
firm of general insurance agents and its 
subsidiary, Medway Marine Corp., general 
marine agents, now located at 100 Med- 
way St. Officers of the newly-merged com- 
panies are: President, Morton Smith; vice 
presidents—Samuel Snow and Gerald D. 
Finkleman; treasurer, Lester D. Emers; 
and secretary, Herbert J. Ortner. 


Socony Mobil Oil Co.: Leon C. Richard- 
son, Jr., formerly vice president and a 
director of American Internat’) Undrs. 
Corp., has been appointed manager of 
insurance in the treasurer's dept. 


Standard Accident: Arthur R. Roeben 
has been named an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

John W. Lyles, Jr., has been appointed 
casualty-property underwriting manager of 
Seattle branch. Transferred—Wiliam D. 
Stewart from home office education dept. 
to casualty underwriting dept. at Atlanta; 
senior casualty underwriter Martin §S 





Matishak from Chicago to Peoria; and 
casualty underwriter David L. Schroeder 
from Peoria to Chicago. 


State Farm Fire: William B. Taylor has 
been promoted to acting eastern regional 
fire manager; this new unit will move to 
Charlottesville, Va., in October. Thomas 
F. Moberly has been advanced to regional 
fire manager in east central office at 
Newark, Ohio. 


State Ferm Mutual Auto.: Promoted: 
Grover C. Dilsaver to agency director, 
southern California regional office, Santa 
Ana; Frank J. Neyhart to division manager 
in mid-Atlantic office Springfield, Pa.; 
M. S. Judy to agency director, east central 
office Newark, Ohio; and to directors of 
education and training—Loren Edmunds, 
northwest, Salem, Ore., Stuart K. Albee, 
southern, Birmingham, Ala., and Thomas 
Schouweiler, north central, St. Paul, Minn. 


Traders & General: James D. Bullington 
has been advanced to personnel manager 
succeeding the late Clarence L. Merry, 
who was assistant vice president and per- 
sonnel director. 


Travelers: Named 2nd vice presidents: 
George H. Cosby, Jr. and John C. 
Alexander, casualty-fire agency dept.; and 
George M. Douglass, fidelity-surety div. of 
casualty underwriting dept. 

Roger B. Bagley has been appointed 
secretary in charge of fire insurance activi- 
ties of combined casualty-fire claim dept., 
and in fidelity-surety div. of casualty un- 
derwriting dept., Blair J. Wormer, secre- 
tary, and G. Roger Wheeler, assistant 
secretary. 

Secretary Alfred E. DuPlessis has been 
transferred from data processing dept. to 
methods-planning dept. 


United Pacific: D. Keith Johnson has been 
appointed contract bond underwriter at 
home office. 


Weghorn Agency, John C.: An accident 
and health dept. has been established with 
Emory G. Bullis, formerly of Metropolitan 
Life, as head of the new dept. 


Yorkshire of N. Y.: Western dept. is now 
located at 360 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Promoted: Robert 
O. Diehl to manager of San Francisco 
branch succeeding William M. Reid, re- 
tiring; Allan D. Lewis to manager at De- 


troit replacing Mr. Diehl; and Eugene 
Parker to supervising underwriter for state 
of Oregon (Portland). 

John E, Shoup and Kenneth B. Marlett 
have been appointed sales representatives 
at Chicago. A claim dept. has been added 
to the Denver branch with Harold M. Ed- 
wards as superintendent. 

An office has been opened in Des Moines, 
fowa, at 6th & Walnut Sts. Gerald V. Sin- 
dorf has been appointed resident sales su- 
pervisor in charge of Des Moines opera 
tions; Wellington A. Drewelow continues 
as sales representative; and Guert Van 
Hal is supervising underwriter. 





INCENDIARY FIRES 


THERE IS A VERY DEFINITE increase 
in incendiary fires through the na- 
tion, according to a report of Fire 
Chief Donald S. Charles of Char- 
lotte, N. C., published in the April 
newsletter of the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs. Chief 
Charles warns that there also is an 
increase in fire-setting by juveniles 
whom he blames for at least 50% of 
all incendiary fires. He also declared 
that fires set by pathological fire- 
setters continue to be a problem and 
urged investigations of fires in which 
fraud is the apparent motive. 


NAIC CONVENTIONS 


IN THE LIGHT OF the growing threat 
of Federal intervention in and regu- 
lation of insurance, the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, to be 
held May 30—June 3 in San Fran- 
cisco, takes on added importance. It 
is expected that the NAIC subcom- 
mittee on fire and casualty rating 
laws and regulations will hold hear- 
ings in that city just prior to the 
meeting. 
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HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


A recorD $120 billion of heavy con- 
struction projects are now in the 
planning stage, James H. Webber, 
economist for Engineering News- 
Record, told the Association of Bond 
Underwriters of the City of New 
York at its March meeting. New 
work proposed in 1959 indicates a 
much bigger year ahead for indus- 
trial and commercial building ; a rec- 
ord half year for highways and 
bridges ; a big gain in sewerage, and 
an upturn in school construction, 
with the latter already off to a fast 
start in 1960; the end of the steel 
strike with readily available supply 
and scattered price cuts encouraging 
owners to go ahead with new proj- 
ects, making this “a good time to 
buy” because costly delays and price 
premiums are very unlikely, Mr. 
Webber forecast. Offsetting nega- 
tive factors noted by Mr. Webber 
include: ‘Public buildings, dams, ir- 
rigation and waterways will remain 
below their respective peaks, and 
tight money, with the demand 
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for capital continuing to outrun sup- 
ply for construction. However, the 
1960 capital squeeze will have a 
more moderate impact on construc- 
tion business than the 1956—57 credit 
stringency.” Contractor competition 
is probably the keenest in two dec- 
ades, said Mr. Webber. Contract- 
ing capacity is far greater than the 
amount of work available, despite 
the record contract volume and con- 
tractors are ranging farther afield. 
The result is a tight competitive race 
which to some observers appears to 
be worse in 1960 than at any time 
since depression days. 


FARM INSURANCE MOVIE 


THE QUESTION OF what insurance 
coverages today’s modern farm 
owner should carry is answered 
clearly and graphically in a colorful 
and informative new motion pic- 
ture “Insurance—From the Farm- 
er’s Side of the Fence,” just released 
by the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. This film 
fills a long-felt need in the insurance 


industry to explain major coverages 
—fire, extended coverages, liability, 
and crop hail—to the farm property 
owner as well as to the general 
public. 

This 16 mm sound-color movie 
is narrated by Hugh L. Tinley, in- 
surance buyer specialist with a large 
farm management company, and it 
was produced by the film production 
unit at lowa State University in co- 
operation with NAMIC. Prints are 
available for nationwide distribu- 
tion. 


GRANT TO PROSECUTORS 


A $10,000 Grant to develop more 
effective means of prosecuting habit- 
ual traffic violators was made to the 
National District Attorneys’ Asso- 
ciation by the Allstate Foundation. 
According to Edward S. Silver, 
Kings County (N. Y.) District At- 
torney and president of the Associa- 
tion, “All public officials must give 
more attention to dealing realisti- 
cally with irresponsible drivers who 
will not or cannot drive according to 
the rules of the road.” 
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assn notes 


American Internat'l Underwriters Corp.: 
Alfred Weber, formerly vice president, has 
been named to the newly-created position 
of senior vice president. In his new posi 
tion, he will add to his present duties of 
supervising world-wide automobile insur- 
ance operations the supervision of world- 
wide casualty insurance underwriting 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
M. J. Bowman, assistant insurance man- 
ager of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., was elected president of the South- 
ern California chapter succeeding Waldo 
W. Powers, insurance manager of Signal 
Oil & Gas Co. Others elected: Vice presi 
dent, Steve Culibrk (Citizens National 
Bank); secretary, Norman E. ‘Horney 
(Consolidated Rock Products Co.); and 
treasurer, Homer E. Rathbun (Union Oil 
Co.). 


Association of Marine Undrs. of U. S.: 
Owen E. Barker, chairman of board and 
president of Appleton & Cox, was reelected 
president. Others elected: Ist vice presi- 
dent, Emil A. Kratovil; 2nd vice president, 
Thomas M. Torrey; Pacific Coast vice 
president, Louis W. Niggeman; executive 
vice president, Carl E. McDowell; and 
treasurer-secretary, Archie M. Stevenson. 


Casualty & Surety Club of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Officers elected: President,. Robert P. 
Burns (bond superintendent, Travelers), 
vice president, Frank P. Trumble (asso- 
ciate, F. E. Seymour, Inc.); and secretary- 
treasurer, Donald J. Gregory (assistant 
manager, Indemnity of N. A.). 


Cincinnati Underwriters Ass'n: Lawrence 
R. King, formerly assistant secretary of 
Ohio Ass’n of Insurance Agents, has been 
appointed’ executive secretary. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Enlarged to 
branch offices: Shelby, N. C—O. G 
Rhodes, manager; and Tifton, Ga.—4A. F. 
Kinard, adjuster-in-charge. 

Changes in Albany, Ga., office: Turner 
County removed to _ newly-established 
branch at Tifton; and Thomas County, 
formerly serviced by Valdosta office, added. 

Edward S. Russick has been appointed 
manager of New Castle, Pa., office succeed- 
ing Richard C. Fuerst, named manager of 
newly-opened office in Pittsburgh at 12256 
Frankstown Road. 

Robert B. Bass, senior adjuster at 
Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed 
manager at Charlottesville, Va., replacing 
John R. Rogers, transferred to Greensboro 
at his request. 


Insurance Information Institute: Staff of 
this newly-established organization at 60 
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John St. New York City, is named: 
Charles C, Clarke, formerly midwestern 
director of public relations dept. of Ass'n 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. in Chicago, as- 
sistant manager in charge of press rela- 
tions and publications; Robert McKay, 
formerly assistant manager of Eastern 
Undrs. Ass'n in N. Y., secretary-treasurer 
of institute and assistant manager in 
charge of field programs; Paul Blaisdell, 
formerly director of public safety div. and 
traffic safety div. of accident prevention 
dept. of Ass’n of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
in N. Y., director of special activities; John 
C. Loeser, formerly publicity director of 
Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Undrs., director 
of press relations div. with Howard Sig- 
mand, formerly public relations associate 
with Ass’n of Cas. & Surety Cos., as assist- 
ant director and John D. Craigie, formerly 
assistant publicity director of Nat'l Bureau 
of Cas. Undrs., as press relations repre- 
sentative; publications div.—Chandler 
Jordan (formerly public relations associ- 
ate, Ass’n of Cas. & Surety Cos.) as editor 
of Casualty & Surety Journal, and Paul 
Gesner (staff editor transferred from Nat'l 
Board of Fire Undrs.) as publications edi- 
tor; J. Carroll Bateman of Washington, 
D. C., general manager; and A. M. 
Thomasson, formerly southeastern public 
relations manager for Ass’n of Cas. & 
Surety Cos., Tallahassee, Fla., similar ca 
pacity. 

Regional offices and directors: Midwest- 
ern (175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago)— 
Walter Dithmer, formerly assistant man- 
ager of Western Undrs. Ass’n; Pacific (315 
Montgomery St., San Francisco)—Myles 
W. Smith, formerly Pacific Coast prbitc 
relations director for Ass’n of Cas. &: 
Surety Cos.; southwestern (901 Colcord 
Bldg., Oklahoma City)—Lloyd F. Palmer, 
formerly southwestern public relations di- 
rector for Ass’n of Cas. & Surety Cos.; and 
southeastern (327 Trust Co. Bldg., At- 
ianta)\—Robert M. McFarland, Jr., for- 
merly assistant secretary of South-Eastern 
Underwriters Ass'n. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: J. Elliott 
Flanery, chief claims examiner, has been 
appointed attorney replacing J. D. Ack- 
man, who accepted a position as vice presi- 
dent of newly-formed American Central 
Life & Disability Ins. Co. of Louisville. 


Marine Office of America: James P. 
Dorsey has been transferred to southern 
dept. in New Orleans as hull underwriter 
and is replaced as underwriter at Jackson- 
ville service office by Frank M. Shaw. 


Md.-Dei. Insurance Field Club: Officers 
elected: President, William H. Schmitt; 
vice president, W. Darby Miller; secretary, 
Paul E. Zacharski; and treasurer, Edward 
W. Blazenby. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
The 34th Mutual Agents Ass'n in the 
country has set up a temporary organiza 
tion in Arizona headed by Robert Engler 
of Phoenix. Other members of the work- 
ing committee are: Milton Wally, Phoenix; 
R. G. Camp, Prescott; Eldon Burroughs, 
Mesa; Henry Kaldenbaugh, secretary, Al- 
bert Nichols and Bill Easter, chairman of 
membership, all of Tucson; and George 
Meier, Phoenix, chairman of constitution 
and _ by-laws. 


United States Salvage Ass'n: Robert I. 
Dwelly (North America Cos.) was elected 
vice chairman; re-elected were: Clifford 
G. Cornwell, chairman of board; J. Paul 
Thompson, president; §. Donald Living- 
ston, secretary; and Romer F. Weyant, 
treasurer. 
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obituaries 


Rowe: Minott M. Rowe, president of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died suddenly April 7th at the age 
of 57. Mr. Rowe had been in the insur- 
ance business for thirty-five years. Begin- 
ning his career in 1923 as an assistant ex- 
aminer at the home office of the Boston 
Insurance Company, he joined the staff of 
the Worcester Mutual in 1925. He was 
elected president and a director of the 
Worcester Mutual in 1948. He was also 
a director of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Saco, Maine. 

Mr. Rowe was a trustee and member 
of the investment committee of the Wor- 
cester Five Cents Savings Bank, a member 
and former director of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member 
and former secretary of the Worcester In- 
surance Society. He was vice chairman of 
the executive committee of the Transpor- 
tation Insurance Rating Bureau. Also he 
was president of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England from 
1956 to 1958 and previously served as first 
vice president of the association. He was 
a past director and vice president of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies and a former chairman of the 
public relations sub-committee, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Rowe was a member of the Worcester 
Historical Society, and a trustee of the Old 
Sturbridge Village in Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. He was an officer in the United 
States Navy from 1942 to 1944 and was 
retired as a Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 


Sailor: George W. Sailor, retired presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Insurance Company, 
died March 23rd at the age of 69. After 
acting as a local agent, Mr. Sailor joined 
the Buffalo Insurance Company in 1926 
as special agent for Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. He was transferred to the home 
office in 1934 and was appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1935 and a vice 
president in 1943. He was elected a di- 
rector of the company and first vice presi- 
dent in January 1946 and president in 
1951. He retired because of ill health on 
November 1, 1955. 

Mr. Sailor was a member of the Buffalo 
Field Club and the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of the Blue Goose. He was a 
past member of the Buffalo Athletic Club 
and the Humboldt Club. 


Brusoe: Rollin H. Brusoe, vice president 
of the Loyalty insurance companies of the 
America Fore Loyalty Group supervising 
the accident and sickness claim depart- 
ment at the Newark head office, died sud- 
denly on April 9 at the age of 63. Mr. 
Brusoe began his insurance career in 1920 
with the Massachusetts Bonding and Ac- 
cident Company where he rose to super- 
intendent of the accident and sickness 
claim department, He joined the Loyalty 
Group in 1927 in a similar capacity with 
the Commercial Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. He was appointed an assist- 
ant secretary of the Loyalty companies in 
1936, a secretary in 1944 and a vice presi- 
dent in 1958. Mr. Brusoe was a member 
of the International Claim Association, 
Forsgate Country Club, Jamesburg, N. J., 
and the Millburn-Short Hills Republican 
Club. During World War I he served as 


an infantry officer. 
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Vail: George D. Vail, director and a re- 
tired vice president and general adjuster 
of the Corroon & Reynolds Group died 
March 29th after sixty active years in the 
insurance business and the loss field in 
particular. Mr. Vail joined the Sun In- 
surance office in 1893, progressing from 
mapper, examiner and cashier to assistant 
and then general adjuster. He joined the 
Central Fire Office, general agents of the 
now Corroon & Reynolds Group in 1920. 
After his retirement in 1957 he continued 
as a director of the Corroon & Reynolds 
Group Companies, American Equitable 
Assurance Company of New York and 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Company. 


Adair: Lewis C. Adair, retired supervising 
manager of the Richmond, Va., branch of- 
fice of The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
died March 28 at the age of 69. Mr. Adair 
joined the F. & C. in 1904 as an office boy 
and mail clerk at Richmond. He was pro- 
moted through various positions to the 
post of assistant manager in 1922, becom- 
ing resident manager in 1924. 

In 1933 Mr. Adair’s responsibilities were 
expanded to the supervision of the con- 
solidated territories of Richmond and At- 
lanta, with headquarters in Atlanta. In 
1947 he was appointed supervision man- 
ager, the post he held until 1955 when 
he retired after more than fifty-one years 
of service with America Fore. During 
World War I he served as a Navy officer. 


Keane: J. Edward Keane, vice president 
of American Home Agency, Inc., and head 
of the Agency’s Chicago office, collapsed 
and died at his desk April 8. Death came 
as the result of heart failure with no 
previous indication of illness of any kind. 
He would have been 52 on May 29 next. 
Mr. Keane entered the insurance field 
thirty-five years age with the Rhode Island 
Insurance Company, in his home town of 
Providence. He first went to Chicago in 
1942 where he was assistant manager of 
the Western Department of the Rhode 
Island when that company retired from 
business. Mr. Keane joined the American 
Home Agency as manager of its Chicago 
office in February, 1955. He had pers me 
been associated with the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation for 
nearly five years as manager of that com- 
pany’s newly initiated fire insurance de- 
partment. 


Roeber: William F. Roeber, former gen- 
eral manager of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, died March 2Ist 
at the age of 59. His insurance career be- 
gan when he was employed as payroll 
auditor by the California State Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund after having been 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. In 1923 he joined the 
National Council as an actuarial assistant. 
In 1929 he was assistant general managet 
and in 1930 was appointed general man- 
ager. In 1950 Mr. Roeber retired to Man- 
chester, Vermont and more recently, 
Saratoga, California. 

Mr. Roeber was a Fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, and at one time 
served as vice president of the Society. 


Grandy: William F. Grandy, a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, died sud- 
denly April 13 at the age of 51. He was 
a partner in the Grandy Pratt Company 
insurance agency, Sioux City, Iowa. A 
past president of the Sioux City Insurance 


Association and the Iowa Association of 
Insurance Agents, Mr. Grandy was for- 
merly State National Director for the lowa 
Association of Insurance Agents and had 
been elected to a three-year term on the 
NAIA executive committee in 1957. 

He was a past president of the Sioux 
City Rotary Club, past director of the 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, past 
president of the Sioux City Country Club, 
and a member of the Sioux City Con- 
sistory (320) Scottish Rite, Mason Abu 
Bekr Shrine Temple. During World War 
Il he served in the U. S. Navy and rose 
to the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 





LESS REGULATION 


STATE REGULATION of insurance is 
still on trial,” James B. Donovan of 
Watters and Donovan warns in an 
article in the Winter 1960 edition of 
The Federal Bar Journal. With all 
of the problems facing the industry, 
the least thing required is more reg- 
ulation, he adds. “Unless there is to 
be a radical change in the regulatory 
pattern, the present system requires, 
for a fair trial in the public interest, 
less power in the hands of state su- 
pervisory officials and no interfer- 
ence by the federal agencies unless 
and until a problem is presented 
which the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners certifies as 
beyond the authority of state regula- 
tion. There should be few such prob- 
lems,” the article concluded. 


CLAIM ARBITRATIONS 


A RECORD NUMBER Of 24,268 cases 
(4,201 more than in 1958), involv- 
ing claimed damages of more than 
$7,700,000 was concluded in 1959 
through the facilities of the Na- 
tionwide Inter-Company Arbitration 
Agreement. There are 294 signatory 
companies now participating in the 
Agreement and in 1959 cases were 
heard by 700 claim men serving on 
97 arbitration committees. 


TV ADVERTISING 


THERE WERE 320 network television 
advertisers during 1959. Nine were 
insurance companies. Of the com- 
panies which are entirely, or mainly, 
property carriers, Sears Roebuck 
(Allstate) was in 68th position 
among the 320, in expenditure, Mu- 
tual of Omaha 79th, the Kemper 
Group 120th, State Farm Mutual 
134th, and Insurance of North 
America 199th. 
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Hoping to write more business ? 


There never was a sales record set by crossing your fingers, 
but you can increase volume. . . better your service... and 
save your clients important dollars in advance if you write 


the Public Liability and Workmen's Compensation coverages 
which Consolidated Mutual offers. 
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reports on 
companies 


ALLSTATE Insurance Companies 
Skokie, Illinois 


Elected Vice President 


Walter R, Petersen, formerly an assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been elected a vice president of the Allstate 
Insurance Companies, He is in charge of renewal sales 
and prospect development. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Companies 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


New Vice President 
George W. Dick, vice president and manager of the 
marketing department of the American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company, has also been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company and the American Policyholders’ Insurance 
Company. 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


David H. Houghtaling has been promoted from secre- 
tary to vice president and secretary, and Harold L. 
Eggert, from assistant vice president to vice president, 
of this company. 


APPLETON AND COX, INC. 
New York, New York 


General Counsel 


George T. Keyes, a member of the law firm of 
Thacher, Proffitt, Prizer, Crawley & Wood of New 
York City, was appointed vice president and general 
counsel and a director of Appleton & Cox, Inc., effective 
May 1. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE of New 
York, New York, New York 


Elected President 


J. Douglas Colman, formerly vice president and 
secretary of the Blue Cross Association, has been 
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elected president of this Blue Cross organization. David 
Brumbaugh, who has served as interim chief executive, 
continues as board chairman. 


BRITISH GENERAL Insurance Corporation 
COMMERCIAL UNION Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Merged 


Effective March 31, the Commerical Union Fire In- 
surance Company was merged with and into the Brit- 
ish General Insurance Corporation. The name of the 
British General, the surviving company, was changed 
to the Commercial Union Insurance Company of New 
York. The British General Insurance Corporation 
resulted from the domestication of the United States 


branch of the British General Insurance Company, 
Ltd. 


CELINA Insurance Group 
Celina, Ohio 


Merger 


The American Mutual Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee on April 23 was merged with and into The 
National Mutual Insurance Company. Both companies 
are members of the Celina Insurance Group. The ex- 
ecutive office of the American Mutual is in Grand 
Rapids and will continue as the Michigan branch office 
of the group, with Walter DeHoog, formerly president 
of the American Mutual as branch manager and Harold 
W. Buck, formerly secretary for the American Mutual, 
handling Michigan field operations as assistant branch 
manager, L, L. Sieker, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Mutual, will supervise the Wis- 
consin operation of the continuing company. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sells Interest In United States Life 


Executive Elections 

This company has sold the last of its stock in United 
States Life. As recently as four years ago it owned 
a majority interest. 

Frank V. McCullough and Louis C. Morrell have 
been elected executive vice presidents and Donald V. 


Maxfield vice president and comptroller of the com- 
pany. 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS GROUP 
New York, New York 


Marine Manager 


Talbot Bird and Co., Inc., has been appointed United 
States marine managers of the companies of this Group. 
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DIXIE AUTO Insurance Company 


Anniston, Alabama 


Executive Changes 


A. W. Bell has been elected first vice president of 
this company. M. McKinney, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer, has been made vice president in charge 
of sales which G. H. Long has been named secretary 
and D, W. Muir, treasurer. B. M. Stringfellow, Jr. 


is assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Emory 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Stock Offering 

This corporation offered an additional 100,000 shares 
of stock to its stockholders of record March 16, Stock- 
holders received a right to purchase one additional share 
at $45 for every six shares previously held. The rights 
expired April 5. The bid price for the stock on the 
over-the-counter market was $51 at the end of Febru- 


ary. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 
San Francisco, California 
No Immediate Life Plans 


At their annual meeting, stockholders of this com- 
pany voted to increase the number of authorized shares 
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Home Office 


60 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 




















from four million to six million. President James F. 


Crafts, however, dispelled reports that the company 
has immediate plans for the purchase of a life insur- 


ance company, when he stated that management has no 
present plans for the issuance of additional shares. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Heads Pacific Coast Department 
Vice president Laurance G. Doyle has been placed 


in charge of the Pacific Coast department succeeding 
vice president James S. Hurry, retired, 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


William M, Welch, Donald M, Whitmeyer, and Wil- 
liam R. Morpeth, Jr., have been named vice presidents 
of the Great American Insurance Company and the 
American National Fire Insurance Company. 
E. Henderson, Jr., was elected secretary. 


Harry 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Gold E, Beall, formerly vice president and assistant 
general manager, has been elected president and general 
manager of this company, He succeeds 1. G, Saltmarsh 
who resigned to becorie chairman of the board. Herbert 
A, Pasch, formerly a vice president, has been elected 
vice president and assistant general manager. 


INSTITUTIONAL INSURANCE Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 


Thomas J. Walker has been elected chairman of the 
board succeeding R. H. Gore, founder of the company 
who relinquished the post due to other business in- 
terests. Mr. Walker is president of Walker Insurance 
Associates, Inc., of Dania, Florida, an affiliate of R. H. 
Gore Co., Chicago. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increase 


Stockholders of this company have approved a rec- 
ommendation of the board of directors for an increase 
in the authorized capital of the company from $50 mil- 
lion to $75 million. This authorization will shortly 
be followed by the declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 
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MARYLAND NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Bel Air, Maryland 


Dividends 


Directors of this company declared a 5% stock divi- 
dend which was paid April 15 to stockholders of record 
April 1, They also declared a semi-annual cash divi- 
dend of $.10 per share which was paid April 15 to 
stockholders of record March 31. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Stock Purchase Challenged 


Following a hearing in Middlesex Superior Court 
on March 31, the temporary injunction which forced 
a postponement of the March 29 annual stockholders’ 
meeting of this company was extended until after the 
trial of a stockholder’s suit seeking to prevent interests 
identified with State Mutual Life from acquiring con 
trol of the company. Pleadings were made April 18 
and the trial is set for June 6. Meanwhile, it is under- 
stood that the Massachusetts Insurance Department is 
investigating the situation. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE Assurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Vice President 


Jacques de Cazotte has been elected executive vice 
president of this company. Mr. de Cazotte formerly 
served the French Reinsurance Company in the ac- 
quisition and underwriting of world-wide reinsurance. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL Liability Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Vice President 


Donald A, Lindow, who has been head of the special 
risk department, has been elected a vice president of 
this company. 


MOTORS INSURANCE Corporation 
New York, New York 


Executive Vice Presidents 


George S. Whowell and Richard T. Mansfield have 
been elected executive vice presidents of this Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Whowell will be in charge of the operations 
staff and Mr. Mansfield in charge of the financial staff. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Companies, Atlantic Beach, Florida 
Executive Elections 
Robert E. Haesloop has been elected vice president 


and treasurer of these companies. Hugh N. MeNair 
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has been elected vice president—claims ; James G. Firz 
zell, vice president and Frank H. 
Hens P. Vanderschoot 
has been appointed chief accountant. 


agencies ; Barker, 


vice president—underwriting. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD COMPANIES 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Promotions 


Robert J. Anderson, formerly vice president in charge 
of the Eastern department, has been advanced to execu- 
tive vice president at the home office and will be suc 
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rate 


changes 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE 
CERTIFICATES 


THE REQUIREMENTS For the Final 
Certificate of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America were completed by 
145 persons in the examinations 
given on January 25, 26 and 27. The 
new graduates are from fifty-four 
cities widely distributed throughout 
the United States. Their Certificates 
will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Institute in 
November in New York City or at 
local meetings. The over-all passing 
ratio for the A, B and C examina- 
tions in January 1960 was 74.0% 
when 1,377 examinations were taken 
by 1,238 persons. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the figures for 
January 1959 which were: 937 ex- 
aminations taken by 867 persons 
who attained a 72.3% passing ratio. 


LIABILITY RATE INCREASE 


REVISIONS OF manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability rates have been 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters in most states. 
The new rates became effective in 
forty-two states on April 6; in 
Hawaii on May 1 and in Texas on 
May 4. The revisions result in an 
increase of 1.6% in the countrywide 
rate level for bodily injury liability 
and an average increase of 8.9% in 
the states affected for property dam- 


age liability coverage. They are ef- 
fective in the District of Columbia 
and all states except Florida, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION fate re- 
visions filed by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance to 
become effective April 1 in Mis- 
sissippi have been deferred pending 
the outcome of legislation currently 
being considered. The changes called 
for an average increase in rates of 
16.7%. Advocates of the eight in- 
dustry-sponsored bills contend that, 
if passed, they would result in a 
substantial reduction in the rate in- 
crease. A hearing is scheduled for 
May 5 on revised rates filed in Vir- 
ginia by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Bureau. The 
revisions would result in an average 
increase of 12.9%. Legislation to 
increase workmen’s compensation 
benefits and to extend coverage to 
employers of at least two instead of 
at least four employees has been 
passed by the New York State Leg- 
islature. The South Carolina Legis- 
lature has a bill to liberalize benefits 
pending. 

Bills to establish monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation funds have 
been introduced in Alaska and 
Rhode Island. Liberalized benefits 


are proposed in legislation intro- 
duced in Michigan, Nevada, and 
Rhode Island. Another Rhode Island 
measure would make compensible 
permanent occupational deafness re- 
sulting from exposure to noisy con- 
ditions of employment. 

Revised workmen’s compensation 
rates became effective March 1 in 
Louisiana. The changes, which are 
both upwards and downwards, re- 
sult in an overall increase of 5.8%. 

Measures to liberalize benefits 
have been passed by the Legislatures 
of Kentucky and Virginia. Similar 
bills have been introduced in New 
York and Rhode Island. 


AUTO REVISIONS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE BODILY injury 
and property damage liability rates 
for private passenger automobiles, 
commercial vehicles and Division 1 
garage risks filed by the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau became effec- 
tive April 13 in Arizona, Nevada 
and Utah. The average changes are 
as follows: 
rr. 
+4.4% 
+5.2% 
—2.0% 
Com. Veh. Gar. Risks 
(18) +20.3% (17) +12.5% 
—6.2% —2.6% 
—1.5% —24% 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 


Arizona (18) 
Nevada 


Utah 


Ariz. 
Nevada 
Utah 


INCREASED FIRE RATES filed by the 
Alabama Inspection and Rating 
Bureau have been approved in that 
state. The increase averages 1.5%. 
At the same time premiums on 
homeowner's package policies and 
extended coverage rates were re- 
duced, the latter an average of 6.6%. 
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page 
ceeded by vice president Arthur J. Wyatt. Chester L. 
Zook, vice president and general manager of the West- 
ern department at Chicago, has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president; and associate manager KImer FE. 
Humphrey, also of Chicago, elected vice president. In 
his new position, Mr. Humphrey will continue as first 
assistant to Mr. Zook in the administrative supervision 
of the Western Controller Ralph W. 
Brundick has been advanced to vice president and con- 
troller, and secretary Conrad W. Swift promoted to 
vice president. Sherwood H. Goslee, ae of Albany, 
N. Y., and William W. Walker, Jr., of Hartford have 
heen appointed agency 
office. 


department 


superintendents at the home 
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NORTH AMERICAN Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


William Adams, formerly an assistant secretary, has 
heen elected a vice president and Richard W. Saxe 
appointed an assistant secretary of this Corporation, 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE Company, 
Ltd., New York, New York 


General U. S. Attorney 


Rk. L. Wetherly, formerly deputy United States man- 
ager of this company, has been appointed general United 
States attorney. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE Insurance Society, 
Ltd., New York, New York 


SCOTTISH UNION and National Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Group Management 


Since April 1 the United States branches of the 
American companies affiliated with the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., and the Scottish Union 
and National Insurance Company have operated under 
group management at Hartford, Connecticut. John A. 
Newlands, formerly general attorney of the Scottish 
Union, is U, S. manager of the group and president 
of the American companies, while John M. Hutch, 
formerly deputy U. S. manager of the Norwich Union, 
is deputy U. S. manager of the group. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS GROUP 


Los Angeles, California 


Executive Elections 


Victor Montgomery, formerly president of the Pacific 
Employers Insurance Company, Victor Montgomery 
General Agency, and California Union Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of the board of those 
companies as well as of the Meritplan Insurance Com- 
pany and the Allied Compensation Insurance Company. 
He continues as chairman of the board of the California 
Food Industry Company. John T. Gurash succeeds 
Mr. Montgomery as president of Pacific Employers. 
He formerly was president of Meritplan Insurance 
Company and executive vice president of Pacific Em- 
ployers Insurance Company. Victor Montgomery, 
Jt, elected president of Victor Montgomery 
General Agency and California Union Insurance Com- 
pany and in addition was named vice president of Merit- 
plan Insurance Company, William H. Erwin, formerly 
executive vice president of Meritplan Insurance Com- 
pany has been elected president of that company, 


was 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Company of 
Great Britain, New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


Milton V. Lanning and L. L. Hansell have been 
elected vice presidents of this company and of the 
Hudson Insurance Company, and assistant U. S. man- 
agers of the Skandia Insurance Company. Also John 
R. Zech has been elected secretary of the three com- 
panies. 


RELIABLE INSURANCE Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


To Sell In Supermarkets 


This company plans to sell fire insurance at insurance 
desks in the supermarkets of the Winn-Dixie and Safe 
way chains. It does not plan to write auto coverages 
at the present time. There are more than 500 Winn- 
Dixie stores in eleven southeastern states and more 
than 2,500 Safeway stores in metropolitan New York 
and Washington, D. C. and the western half of the 
country, 


ROYAL-GLOBE Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


Named Secretary 


Albert A. Christian, manager of the fidelity and 
surety department in the New York office, has been 
appointed secretary of all companies of this Group. He 
will have executive supervision of fidelity 


and surety 
operations countrywide. 


SUN INSURANCE Office, Ltd. 
New York, New York 


250th Anniversary 


This organization celebrated its 250th anniversary 
April 7. On April 7, 1710, a deed of co-partnership 
was executed in London, formally launching the com- 
pany. The Sun was the brainchild of Charles Povey, 
who in 1709 conceived the then-revolutionary idea of 
insuring property without regard to its location. Until 
then, London insurers, for instance, had assumed risks 
only in the London area. It organized its first agency 
in 1715 and is now represented in the U. S. by 2,700 
local and general agents. 

At first policies were limited to 500 pounds per risk, 
but by 1721 this restriction was dropped. The Sun 
began operations in the U. S. in 1882 when it took over 
the business of the Watertown Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Watertown, N. Y. Five years later, the Ameri- 
can main office was moved to New York. Since Janu- 
ary 1959 the U. S. operations have been combined 
with the Atlas Assurance Company Ltd. and Royal 
Exchange Assurance. The combined venture is under 
the management of G. Leycester Parker. 
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TOWER INSURANCE GROUP 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Channing Acquires Group 


The Channing Corporation, with headquarters at 85 
Broad Street, New York, has acquired as 52% interest 
in the Wolverine Insurance Company and the Federal 
Life and Casualty Company for $10,400,000. Wolverine 
owns the controlling stock interest in the Secured In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, which in turn wholly 
owns the Riverside Insurance Company of America, 
Little Rock. Together they comprise the Tower Insur- 
ance Group. No changes in executive or administrative 
personnel are planned. 

The Channing Corporation, through its industrial di- 
vision, operates the Nice Ball Bearing Company, Phila- 
delphia, and through subsidiaries supervises three 
United States and three Canadian mutual funds, It 
recently had approved in a proxy contest a slate of 
officers and directors of the Managed Funds of St. 
Louis. With 6,500 salesmen of insurance and mutual 
funds in 48 states, Canada and overseas, the group 
will provide facilities for property insurance, life insur- 
ance, fixed dollar savings and mutual fund shares. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Elected Vice President 
Virgil V. Roby, who has been serving as vice presi- 
dent in The Travelers Indemnity Company and The 
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Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, has been elected 
vice president of The Travelers Insurance Company and 
appointed head of the combined casualty-fire agency 
department. 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Changes 


William E. Pullen, formerly president, has been 
elected to the joint office of chairman of the board and 
president of this company. Charles L. Phillips, for- 
merly chairman, has been named vice chairman and 
chairman of the executive committee of the board. 
Walter J. Jeffrey, formerly an executive vice president, 
has been elected senior executive vice president and 
Sam G. Browning, formerly a vice president, has been 
made an executive vice president. 

Mr. Pullen has also been elected president of Fidelity 
and Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc. succeeding 
Frank F. Dorsey. Sam G. Browning has been elected 
vice president and William R. Phelan named treasurer- 
secretary. 


THE UNITY Fire and General Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 
New Secretary 


James T. Dunne, formerly assistant secretary, has 
been elected secretary of this company. 
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Quiz of Month—from page ||| 


Answer 
Sales 


Purchase Discounts 
Purchase Returns and Allowances 
Interest Earned 


Closing Inventory 12/31 


Revenue & Expense Summary 


Revenue & Expense Summary 
Purchase 
Store Rent 
Advertising 
Depreciation Expense—Furniture & Fixtures 
Bad Debt Expense 
Salaries 
Insurance Expense 
Interest Expense 
Opening Inventory 


Retained Earnings 
Revenue & Expense Summary 


Retained Earnings 
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For May, 1960 
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ASSIGNED RISKS 


THE GOVERNING COMMITTEE of the 
New York State Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan has proposed an 
overall revision of the plan’s rules 
and operations to encourage the pri- 
vate market as a channel for auto- 
mobile liability insurance, and pro- 
vide more equitable operation of the 
assigned risk plan for insurers, pro- 
ducers, and the public. Public hear- 
ings were scheduled in late April by 
the Insurance Department on the 
proposed revisions. 


OPPOSES AUTO REPORTS 


A CLEVELAND ATTORNEY is planning 
a taxpayer’s suit to prevent the Ohio 
motor vehicle registrar from provid- 
ing insurance companies with auto- 
ymobile accident and traffic violation 
reports. He claims it is illegal for 
the state to give out such information 
to private parties. The data are, of 


course, basic to the operation of 
merit auto rating plans. 
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New Directors—from page 8 


American Surety Company of New York (New York, N. 
Y.): The following six new directors have been elected: 
Horace W. Brower, president and director of Trans- 
america Corporation and the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California and a director of the Pacific 
National Fire Insurance Company; James F. Cavagnaro, 
former chairman of the board of Transamerica Corpora- 
tion and a director of Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California and Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company; Harry W. Colmery, senior member of the 
law firm of Colmery & Smith, Topeka and Washington, 
D. C. and president and general counsel of Pioneer Na 
tional Life Insurance Company and a director of Trans- 
america Corporation and Occidental Life Insurance 
Company; George H. Koster, member of the law firm 
of George H. Koster and Bayley Kohlmeier of San Fran- 
cisco; John A. Steel, president and director of the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Company and a director 
of Transamerica Corporation, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California and Western Insurance |nforma- 
tion Service and Willsie W. Wood, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a director of Transamerica Cor- 
poration and a member of the finance committee and 
a director of Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California and Pacific National Fire Insurance Company. 


Badger Mutue! insurance Company (Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin): Stanley L. Rewey, senior vice president of the Mar- 
shall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. 


Glens Falls Insurance Company (Glens Falls, New York): 
R. P. Crawford, vice president of the company. 


Harbor Insurance Company (Los Angeles, California): 
Robert M. Lawson, head of the firm bearing his name 
and B. Milo Mitchel, partner in the Mitchel Company, 
oil operators, 


The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio (Cincinnati, 
Ohio): Joseph C. Kennedy, vice president in charge of 
the Corporate Trust Division of the Bankers Trust Com- 


pany, New York. 


National of Hartford Companies (Hartford, Connecticut): 
Howard C. Reeder, President of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, and Chester L. Zook, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Companies in charge of the Western depart- 
ment, have been elected directors of the National Fire 
Insurance Company and the Transcontinental Insurance 
Company and Raymond H. Belknap, president of the 
United States Life Insurance Company in the City of 
New York, has been elected a director of the Trans- 
continental Insurance Company. 


Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Companies (Hartford, 
Conn,}: Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has been elected 
to the board of directors of The Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany and The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company. 
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Stock Underwriting—from page 12 


ing amount of term business renewed on an annual or 
installment basis. More recently growth in volume has 
been held down by the transfer of premiums to multiple 
line policies; package dwelling policies accounting for 
about $380 million in 1959 of which more than one-third 
represented the cost of straight fire coverage. The re- 
duction of term discounts helped premium volume show 
a modest increase of nearly $30 million in 1958 and some 
$50 million in 1959 to top $1,400 million for the stock 
carriers, 

In the face of generally rising dollar fire losses and 
an increasing degree of under-insurance, underwriting 
experience remained remarkably good until 1956, Fol- 
lowing two spectacularly profitable years, 1949 and 1950, 
the incurred loss ratio (including loss adjustment ex- 
penses) remained close to 47% through 1954. It rose 
two points in 1955 and jumped six points in 1956 but 
rose only fractionally in 1957. Expenses edged higher. 
The net result was to boost the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio from the record low of 85.3% in both 1949 
and 1950 to 101.6% in 1957, The loss ratio declined 
nearly a point in 1958 and again in 1959 with the ex- 
pense ratio nearly half a point lower in each year, Ex- 
perience in 1958 approached the break-even point and 
the continuing drive for a better relationship of insur- 
ance to value and the reduction in term discounts 


brought straight fire barely into the black in 1959, 


Extended Coverage 


Net premiums written on extended coverage levelled 
off in 1959 following modest steady growth which 
reached about $525 million in 1958 in the stock company 
field. This compares with premiums written of less 
than $100 million in 1945, reflecting inflation in property 
values, a large increase in the number of properties in- 
sured and substantial rate increases. This line is recog- 
nized as the most hazardous underwritten as no natural 
barriers exist to confine or restrain the destructive 
storms that extend over a large territory. Windstorms, 
tornadoes and hurricanes which hit high value areas in 
1954 caused a startling underwriting loss for the stock 
companies of nearly $168 million. Some delayed claims 
were carried over into the 1955 experience and, added 
to the storms of that year, resulted in an underwriting 
loss of about $74 million, Unprofitable results were ex- 
perienced again in 1956 and 1957, although not of the 
magnitude of the two previous years, It was not until 
1958 and 1959 that this classification broke into the 
black when, with the absence of major storms in most 
areas, a modest profit was obtained. The two good 
years, however, were nowhere nearly enough to offset 
the preceding disastrous experience and over the most 
recent ten years an underwriting deficit of more than 
$450 million has been suffered. A number of measures 
are being taken to improve the experience including 
deductibles and higher rates. 

Experience varies markedly among company groups 
depending upon the concentration of risks in affected 
territories and reinsurance coverage. The spread be- 
tween the highest and lowest pure loss ratio was about 
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65 points in 1955 and between 25 and 30 points in the 


last four years and in the five-year averages. 


Auto Bodily Injury Liability 

Net premiums written by stock carriers on automobile 
bodily injury liability insurance advanced by nearly 
$150 million (about 9%) to reach an estimated $1,750 
million in 1959. Rising loss costs have long plagued 
this important line with the stock companies reporting 
a statutory underwriting loss exceeding $750 million 
dollars in the last ten years, a loss of over 6% on the 
estimated $11% billion earned premiums. Following 
a brief respite in 1953 and 1954 average loss settle- 
ments rose at an alarming rate and the trend was only 
finally reversed in 1958 with a drop of over three points 
in loss ratio and over one point in expense ratio fol- 
lowed in 1959 by a further drop of about four points in 
loss ratio and nearly two points in expense ratio. How- 
ever, this still left the line more than 514 points in the 
red for 1959 and more than nine points for the last 
five years. Part of this grief has been coming via as- 
signed risk pools in most of which the experience has 
been simply atrocious. 

The improvement in loss ratio has been due primarily 
to substantial rate increases in 1957, 1958 and 1959 
with the experience not yet fully reflecting the increases 
approved in 26 states in 1959. The improvement in ex- 
pense ratio in the last two years has been aided by rising 
volume, operating economies and a lower commission 
scale in many territories. Rate increases, although es- 
sential, are not the final answer to steadily mounting 
costs and rising automobile accident frequency. Ways 
and means must be found to solve the problems created 
by traffic laws and enforcement which permit irresponsi- 
ble and reckless drivers to cause staggering personal 
injuries and deaths from automobile accidents which 
should never have occurred. 


Auto Property Damage Liability 

Automobile property damage liability insurance pre- 
miums advanced about 71%4% in 1959 to reach about 
$750 million in the stock company field. The substan- 
tial increase in volume of business from only $94 mil- 
lion in 1945 stems mainly from two factors—higher 
rates and millions of additional cars insured. It has 
been a never-ending battle to raise rates fast enough 
to keep pace with spiraling loss costs and the line has 
been ii trouble more often than not in the last ten years. 

Substantial rate increases made in 1951 and 1952 
caused a dramatic drop in the loss ratio (including loss 
adjustment expenses) from nearly 80% in 1951 to 
under 55% in 1954 and changed an indicated underwrit 
ing loss of nearly 15% in 1951 to a profit of better than 
10% in 1954. This very favorable trend in experience 
was reversed in 1955 by a rise of four points in loss 
ratio followed by a jump of seven points in 1956 and 
another five points in 1957 to force the line back into 
the red by fully five points. The trend was reversed 
again in 1958 with a decrease of nearly two points in 
loss ratio and one point in expense ratio followed in 
1959 with a decline of three points in loss ratio and 
nearly two points in expense ratio. Thus in 1959 auto 


ntinued on the next page} 





Stock Underwriting—Continued 


property damage broke into the black for the first time 
since 1955. 

The highly competitive situation on automobile lines 
is spawning special merit rating plans which are cur- 
rently being tried on an experimental basis in nine states. 
These plans go an important step further than the old 
merit rating plans with traffic convictions also consid- 
ered in each driver’s record. There is no way of know- 
ing until experience develops whether the plans will 
produce adequate total premiums or the net result will 
be an over-all reduction accompanied by higher process- 
ing expense. 

A most encouraging event in 1959 was the founding 
of the Insurance Institute for Traffic Safety in which 
all segments of the industry joined together to develop 
aggressive measures to curb traffic accidents. 


Auto Physical Damage 


Premium volume jumped about 10% on auto physical 
damage in 1959 to a record high of more than $1,400 
million for all stock carriers. The previous high was 
in 1955 when an all time record of more than nine mil- 
lion motor vehicles of all types were produced. Pre- 
mium volume on this line varies directly with the value 
of new cars sold and prevailing rate levels. While 1959 
ranked only seventh in motor vehicles produced and 
third in total value of vehicles produced, the steady 
rise in repair costs and high accident frequency boosted 
rate levels so that premiums exceeded both 1955 and 


1957, the only years when stock company volume was 


above $1,300 million. The war-time low was reached 
in 1943 when net premium volume was only about 
$155 million. 


Disastrous Results 


The companies had disastrous underwriting results 
immediately after the war, caused by the resumption 
of full-scale driving and skyrocketing repair costs. After 
the line was restored to the black in 1947 it enjoyed 
nearly ten years of profitable operation. Serious de- 
terioration in 1956 brought the line to about the break- 
even point and 1957 saw it 2% points in the red. Higher 
rates brought a sharp reversal of experience in 1958 to 
bring the line some 2% points into the black. Further 
improvement in 1959 reduced the loss ratio (including 
loss adjustment expenses) to about 60% and expenses 
on the sharply higher volume probably were reduced 
to about 35% to bring the indicated profit margin to 
about five points. 

The volume of workmen’s compensation insurance 
written by stock companies moved ahead by more than 
7% (nearly $60 million) in 1959 to reach about $860 
million. This compares with less than $90 million writ- 
ten in 1933. Remarkably good underwriting in the late 
1940s set the stage for rate decreases just at the time 
another round of inflation forced up medical and hos- 
pital costs. The deterioration in underwriting experi- 
ence was abrupt and startling—the loss ratio, including 
loss adjustment-expenses, jumped nine points in 1950 
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and another seven points in 1951 to place the line in the 
red for the year. The trend was reversed in 1952 with 
a decline of better than three points in the loss ratio 
and continued in 1953 and 1954 with a further drop 
of about four points in each year to bring the combined 
loss and expense ratio down to 90%. Thereafter loss 
ratios began a steady climb, advancing in each of the 
last five years, to reach nearly 75% in 1959 and force 
the line again in the red. Workmen’s compensation has 
been subject to continued increases in hospital and 
medical costs, as well as increased benefits in many 
jurisdictions, 26 state legislatures raising benefits in 
1959 alone. While compensation rates are promptly 
adjusted to the new benefit levels, there is a time lag 
before the new rates are reflected in underwriting ex- 
perience and there is a tendency on the part of com- 
pensation boards to evaluate cases of prior years on the 
basis of current benefits. 

In the last few years, several carefully worked out 
refinements in rating procedures have been adopted. 
The rate level adjustment factor has been generally 
accepted so that rates are based on more recent experi- 
ence with about 60% of the determination on calendar 
year data. All but one state has approved a loading 
factor of 2% points for profit and contingencies, and 
most states have a $10 expense constant on premiums 
less than $500. 


Miscellaneous B. |. Liability 


Premium writings. on miscellaneous bodily injury 
liability insurance increased more than 8% in 1959 to 
reach an estimated volume of nearly $540 million in 
the stock company field. General liability policies afford 
protection to a wide variety of policyholders and the 
line has been characterized by keen competition for the 
better risks. The newer comprehensive policies provide 
broad coverage with relatively few exclusions. Growth 
in premium volume has been steady due to rate in- 
creases to cover rising losses and higher policy limits 
emphasized by the attitudes of courts and juries. Rising 
claim costs have exerted continuing pressure on profit 
margins which shrank almost to the vanishing point 
in 1957 and forced the line fractionally into the red in 
1958. Modest improvement was recorded in 1959 with 
a decline of some two and one-half points in loss ratio 
and about a half a point in expense ratio, bringing the 
combined loss and expense ratio down to about 97.2%. 
For the five year period, the line was in the black by 
less than 2.5%. 


Inland Marine 


Inland marine premiums underwritten by stock car- 
riers increased about 6% in 1959 to an estimated $335 
million following a steady rise from less than $30 mil- 
lion in 1933. The growth during the thirties and forties 
reflected the trend toward broader coverage while the 
levelling off during recent years is due to the diversion 
of considerable inland marine premiums to homeowners 
policies and package forms. These new broad forms are 
now so popular that their volume has reached about 
$380 million a year. Something over one-third repre- 
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sents straight fire, about a third inland marine and some- 
what less than a third casualty. The pick-up in volume 
in 1958 and 1959 was in large measure due to higher 
rates and newly developed policies. 

The pendulum of experience, which reached a profit 
margin of better than nine points in 1953, swung relent- 
lessly in succeeding years until it registered nearly six 
points in the red in 1957, Tighter underwriting, higher 
rates, revised coverage and reduced commissions in 
some areas reversed the pendulum decisively in 1958 
and the direction toward improvement was maintained in 
1959 but at a slower pace. Experience in 1959 was gen- 
erally more favorable on the commercial lines and less 
favorable on personal lines. Over-all the loss ratio was 
about a point and a half lower and expenses half a point 
lower to return the line modestly to the black, However, 
the experience for the most recent five year period was 
unprofitable on the average with a combined loss and 
expense ratio of 102%. 


Ocean Marine 


Ocean marine premiums in the stock company field 
stood at nearly $160 million in 1951 and 1952 but de- 
clined in 1953 and 1954, under pressure of lower rates, 
to about $150 million. Thereafter volume increased 
each year and in 1959 by about 6% to reach a peak 
of $200 million. This is the highest level of premiums 
ever reported except for 1942 when war-time rates 
boosted volume to an unprecedented $250 million. 


The American ocean-inarine hull and cargo market 
has expanded in volume and capacity and is attracting 
a growing volume of world-wide business. Although 
many nationalistic restrictions against marine insurance 
remain, a number of important trading nations removed 
import quotas and currency restrictions during 1959. 
With the outlook for increased foreign industrializa- 
tion and higher standards of living throughout the world 
this augurs well for the future. However, in recent years, 
the greatest increase in volume for many carriers oc- 
curred from pleasure craft reflecting the tremendous 
growth in number of outboards and yachts along our 
coasts, inland waterways and lakes. 

Ocean marine experience, which had been quite profit- 
able for several years due to few major catastrophes, 
ran into at least half a dozen major losses in 1956. A 
jump of about thirteen points in loss ratio more than 
squeezed the profit out of the line and forced it into 
the red by about two points. Experience showed further 
deterioration in 1957 despite the absence of spectacular 
lossses of the magnitude of the Andrea Doria. Competi- 
tion forced rates lower while hull underwriters faced a 
steady increase in cost of repairs that in many instances 
had been deferred by over-employment of the vessels. 
Despite the continued high cost of ship repairs, the loss 
ratio dropped nearly six points in 1958 and another 
point and a half in 1959 to make the line modestly 
profitable once again. With two of the last five years 
unprofitable, underwriting results for the period de- 
veloped an indicated favorable balance of only about 
three points. 
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Py ulsory and Auto Underwriting—#. FH. Se 
peu. Questions and Answers—American Institute 

“Bars I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Employee Dishonesty 
Entering the Casualty Field (Selling Life)— 

Charles FP. ARGOLSCE 20... cccsveccccccccccccnssccccssncecs Mar. 116 
Life Insurance in the Sixties—William P. Worthington .. 
Looking Ahead—Edmund L, Zalinské 
Looking Forward—Porter Ellis, CLU : 
Making Surveys Practical—James J. Chastian 
New Selling Tool .....cccssccccccsccsessccescceres SGncceeet 
Operation Survival—Robert W. Miller 
Quiz of the Month 

Application of Electronics 

Insurance Contracts 

Burglary and Glass 
Ha ag Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 139 
Sell A H Aggressively--Rex H. Anderson y 79 
Selling Parade (monthly) .........-...seseeeccsecseeecsevecs May 26 
Service for the Customer—Frank FE. Mueller, Jr. .......+++ hae. 101 
Ten Commandments of Insurance—Paul A. Wallace, CLU 
Transition—A Matter of Survival—Porter Ellis, CPcu 
What Is Adequate?—Paul H. Jones, CPCU 
Why Advertise?—John Adam, Jr., ePcu 
Why Dishonesty Insurance ?- ‘Arthur J. Hand 
Winning the Prospect—W. A. 


pec Egge 
Writing Business Letters (Sales Slants) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accidental deaths 

Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index ... 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments ............+.eeeeeeeee May 
Insurance Stock Quotations ............cseee eee eeneeeneeees May 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Directors 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies 


Automobile 
fass., ; 
Mi fo 

Alaska, ‘Ath, 
Tenn., Utah, 
Ark., Conn., til. 

ae 
urglar 
Ale. bolo., Conn., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Kans., Ky., La 

; = Ohio, Pa., 8. C., Tenn., Mass., Va., W! Va... Feb. 60 
MD nds ckdcn soca biases hak tundeees ten tee eas ‘Mar. 158 


Calif., Idaho, Il, 
Wash. 
Kans., Tenn., Wyo. ... 


Mont., Nev., 


Ma Dsdbeds vo csbbed ddevuwd bens kesavaondcees Mar. 158 
Lasbiiity “Other than Auto 
ig Sate pumeed ees Ky., Me., Md., Mass., 


Pa., o. Tenn. ee ise. 
Ariz., Colo., Del., , oe Kans., Ky., Maine, Mie 
Nev., N. M., N. , Okla., 8. D., 8. C., Tex., U 
Va., Ww. Va., Wyo. 


We ae «cs. ccees vlc ccdcdien ccn6cisse SRT ae 
Workmen’ 5 Compensation 
i ee ee Seebc ced kee ss so eeaedas -Jan, 78 


. ¥., R. L, Utah, Va. 
P6O Reed beeceeesindeepeeeneenereeed May 150 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1960) 


Aetna Ins, Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 167 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 
(Stock Split and Dividend ......Mar. lf 
(Executive Appointments) ......Mar. 
(Paid-Up Coverage) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(To Write Reinsurance) .. 
(llolding Company) .. 
(Buy Mexican Interest 
(New Life Subsidiary) 
(Elected Vice President) 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Executive Elections) ........... 
GRE ORE ein58 cia weses cence. so MRE 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(Eastern Casualty Purchased)...Feb. 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) Jan. 
American General, Houston 
(Dividend Action) 
(Stock Dividend) 

American Home Assur. Group, 
(Executive Appointments) 
The American Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) 
American Marine and General, 

(Blected President) . 
American Motorists Ins. Co., 

(Increased Capital) 
American Mutual Liability Cos., 

(New Vice President) 
American Reinsurance, New York 

(Dividend Actions) 137 

(Executive Promotions) y 147 
The American Road Ins. Co., Dearborn 

(New Company) .. Feb. 143 
American Sentinel, Harrisburg 

(New Address) an. 137 
American Shipbuilders & Shipowners, 

Philadelphia 

(Named President) .............. Mar. 159 
American States Ins. C 0., Indianapetts 

(Stock Dividend) Mar. 159 
American Surety Group, New York 

(Stock Control) .......ceeceeeees Mar. 159 

(Stock Acquired) .. Apr. 167 
American Title Ins, C 0., Miami 

(Stock Dividend) 
American Universal, Providence 

(Stock Dividend) Jan. 137 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 

(General Counsel) May 147 
Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, N. Y. 

(Iieads Blue Cross) .... Jan. 138 

(Elected President) ............. May 147 
Atlantic Mutl. Ins. Co., N. Y. 

(New Coverages) Feb. 143 
Atlantic Natl. Assurance, Miami 

(Moves Headquarters) .......... Mar. 159 

(New Vice President) ...........Mar. 159 


Bakers Mut. Ins. Co., New York 
(New President) . 167 
Beneficial Fire & Cas. Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Purchases Company) 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., 
(Name Changed) 
British General Insurance Co., 
New York 
(Merged) 
(Name Changed) 


New work 


Chie ‘ago 
Jan. 137 
Wakefield 
May 147 


Apr. 167 


Charlotte 


Rouvitessceuyaes May 147 
S Whbe kes t aeeerewe May 147 


Cascade Insurance Co., Tacoma 

(Monthly Billing) .. an. 138 
Carpenter Mut. Ins, Co. of Curwensville, 

Curwensville 

(New Address) Feb. 148 
The Celina ay Celina 

(Claim Free Discount) Feb. 144 

(Merger) .May 147 
Civil Service Employees Ins., San Francisco 

(Stock Dividend) .......--...++5. Mar. 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 

SE ees cle cGaca's cvs ccekes May 147 
Commercial Union Ins, Co., New York 

(New Title) May 147 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 

(Special Risks Division) . 144 

(Executive Promotions) .. 

(Increased Coverage) ............ Mar. 160 

(Dividend Declared) .............Mar, 160 

(Dividend Declared) . 167 

(Sells Interest in U. S May 147 

(Executive Elections) May 147 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New Y ork 

(Marine Manager) si res be Wis hw ies May 147 
Craftsman Ins. Co., Boston 

(Changes Name) ............0++. Mar. 160 
Cream City Mutual Ins, Co., Milwaukee 

(Control Acquired) Feb. 148 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 

(Pxecutive ¢ “hanges) be ftkacvwewae May 148 


The Eastern Casualty Co., Reading 
(Purchased) . ‘eb. 143 
(Moves Headquarters) .......... Mar. 160 

Eastern Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(Pays New York Claims) ........ Mar. 160 

Engmeo Ins. Co., South Bend 
New President) 

Empire Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New 


For May, 1960 


Al 
Philadelphia 
Address) Keb. 144 


Employers’ Assur. Corp., London 
(Plan to Merge) ................Mar. 164 
migieoa Cas. Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) pe Apr. 168 
Eeeoes Mutual Cas. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Elections) Apr. 168 
a Mutual Group, Wausau 
(New Chairman) .. Apr. 168 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
(Executive Elections) Apr. 168 
(Stock Offering) May 148 
The Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York 
(New President) r. 168 
Financial General Ins. Group, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections) ...Feb. 144 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Ellis Retires) ... 
(May Enter Life Field) cena 
(No Immediate Life Plans) 
First of Georgia Fire & Cas., - 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Florida Home Ins. Co., 
(Elected President) 
Frankford Mutual Ins, Co., a. 
(Reinsures Independent Mutual)..Apr. 168 
Franklin Fire and Casualty, Columbus 
(Merger Approved) .....Mar. 164 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Stock Fraud Charged) .. -Mar. 160 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co., Phil: ude Ip yhia 
(Capital Change) -.. Jan, 138 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens F: 
(Additional Interest) ..Mar. 161 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) .....May 148 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Compact Automobiles) Jan. 139 
(Dividend Actions) Jan. 139 
(Stock Dividend) ................Mar. 161 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Organizes Life Subsidiary) 
(Executive Elections) 
Gulf Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Capital Change) 
Harleysville Mutual Ins. Cos., Harleysville 
(Safe Driver Plan) . Te Re 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes) Feb. 145 
a Change) snee .Apr. 168 
ome Ins. Co., 
(Smith Resigns) ae 
(Increased Dividend) ae apy 
Home Mutual Ins. Co., Apple ton 
(Vice President) ........ 
Independent Mutual, P hilade Iphia 
(Reinsured by Frankford Mutual Apr. 
Indiana Lumbermens, macmanapelia 
(New President) oon ; .May 148 
Iilinois Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
Income Indemnity Ins., Rocford 
(Merger) Mar. 161 
Industrial Indemnity Co,., San Francisco 
(Monthly Payments) .Feb. 146 
Institutional Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ....... May 148 
Insurance Company of N. A. . Phila 
(Foreign Operations) ....-Feb. 146 
(Dividend Actions) > hi Mar. 162 
(Capital Increase) .-May 148 
International Auto Ins. E xchange, Indian 
apolis 
(New Vice President) ..Mar. 162 
Interocean Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Moves Headquarters) ..... Mar. 162 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar ‘Rapids 
(Dividend Actions) ; Jan. 139 
Interstate Fire & Cas., Chic ago 
(Executive Promotions) .... Feb. 146 
(Increases Dividend) Apr. 169 
Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Ocean Marine Managers) .......Jan. 139 
(Increased Capitalization) .. Feb. 146 
Kemper Insurance Group, Chicgao 
(Executive Blections) ... Feb. 146 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
(Senior Vice President) 
Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., Lycoming County 
(Surviving Company) Apr. 169 
Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Correction) ..Mar. 162 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) ...-Feb. 147 
Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 
(Dividends) ... May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Boston 
(Offer to Buy Stock) . ar. 162 
(Stock Sale) Apr. 169 
(Increase Dividends) - p r. 169 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) . 149 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New YY ork 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 
(Executive Vice President ....... May 149 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(Merit Rating Plan) an. 139 
(Vice President) . ay 149 
Michigan Surety Co., Lansing 
(Custodianship) .. Feb, 147 
(Further Developments) Mar. 168 
(Liquidation Petition) 169 


Miami 


Tl 


The Pennsylvania Ins. Co., 


The Millers Mutual Fire, Fort Worth 
(Executive Elections) ...........Mar. 163 

Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Merged) Apr. 169 

Mohawk Ins, Co., New York 
(New Company) 

Motors Insuranee Corporation, 

(Executive Vice Presidents) 

Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Wider Coverage) 
(Flight Insurance) 
(Increased Benefits) \ 

National Auto. Ins. Cos., Atlantic Beach 
(Executive Elections) May 149 

National Farmers Group, Denver 
(General Manager) .Feb. 147 

National of Hartford Cos., H: irtford 
(Executive Change) Feb. 148 
(Executive Promotions) ........ ay 149 

The Natl. Mutual Ins, Co., Celina 
(Home Oftice Billing) I 

Natl. Union Fire Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(Stock Sale) ...Jdan, 140 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., ¢ ‘olumbus 
(Compact Car Discount) -Feb. 147 

New Hampshire Ins, Co., Manchester 
(Extra Dividends) an. 140 
(New Policy) Jan. 140 
(Executive Election) : 

North American Reins. Corp., 
(Executive Vice President) 
(Executive Elections) 

The North River Ins., New York 
(Increased Dividend) ............Mar. 164 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(Plan to ne 
(General U. 8S. Attorney) 

Northern Ins. Co. of New York, New 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co. Seattle 
(Acquires Cream City Mutual) ...Feb. 
(Vice Presidents) 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd., 
(Combined Operations) ........... fan. 140 
(Group Management) --+--May 152 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Extra Dividend) ............++++d Jan. 140 

Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Elections) .--Mar. 162 

Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los page les 
(Trip Accident Polic 3A .Mar. 164 

The Pacific Underwriters C orp., Seatt e 
(Executive Vice President) . Apr. 172 

The Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., Philade iphia 

(Name Changed) Feb. 148 

Philadelphia 
(New Title) Feb. 148 

Peoples Indemnity Ins. 

(Blected President) Apr. 172 

The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Premium Payment Plans) J 141 
(Minneapolis Fire Absorbed) .. 169 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Chief Executive Officer) ......... Jan. 

Porto Rican and American, San Juan 
(New P resident) 

Preferred Ins, Co., Grand Rapids 
(Acquires Southwestern Indem 
(Named Vice President) 

(Writes Horse Mortality) d 

Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections ............ Mar. 14 

Protection Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) pr. 172 

Providence Washington Ins., Providence 
(Dividend Action) .-.Jan. 141 

Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) ..May 153 

Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarkets) Ma 

The Quaker City Ins. Co., Philadelphia’ 
(Named President) Mar. 164 

Reliance Insurance Group, Philade iphia’ 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 148 

Rochdale Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) Feb. 148 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(Knight Bachelor) Feb. 148 
(Executive Appointments) : 
(Named Secretary) ay 158 

‘he Republic Indemnity, Columbus 
(Merger Approved) ..Mar 

Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., Edinburg 
(Combined Operations) 

(Group Management) 

Security Fire & Indemnity, Charlotte 
(New Title) Jan. 136 

Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Increases Dividend) Apr. 172 

Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ...........Jan. 141 

The Seven Provinces Ins. Co. Ltd., The 

Hague, Holland 
(Trust Fund Established) 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty, 

(Executive Elections) 
(Offer Made for Co.) 

Southwestern Indemnity Co., Waco 
(Acquired by Preferred ow - 

Springfield-Monarch Ins, Cos., 

(Chairman of the es 
(Stock Dividend) : 


New York 
Fé 


I 
Nor wie h 





The Standard Ins. Co., Tulsa 
(Stock Dividend) - .Apr. 173 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., B eaeres 
a gee Automobiles) ...... Jan. 142 
(Calif. Revisions) ‘ Apr. 173 

St. Paul Companies, St. Paul 
(Acquires Life Company) 

Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) 


(Stock Acquisition 
(Named Presid 


(Executive A) 
.Feb. 148 (Named Vice 
--May 153 United Fire & Cas 
Texas E mployers’ Group, Dallas (Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 149 


Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 


United States F, 
(Channing Acquires Group) .. -May 154 


Trans America Corporation, San Francisco 
(Stock Registration Approval) .. =i b 


) 
Transportation Be Philadelphia 


Teapaeen Insurance Co., Hartford 

intments) . 149 
resident) ......... Mar. 165 
(Named Vice President) Apr. 174 
(Elected Mb ys President) May 14 
Co., Cedar Rapes 


United Ins. Co. of America, 
(Increased ene 
G., 

(Executive Changes) 


Unity Fire and General, New York 
_ (New Secretary) y 14 
Apr. 173 " Universal Automobile Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Motor Scooters) 173 
ar. 165 Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Vermont Accident Insurance, mates 
(Purchased by Beneficial) 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., New varie 
(Increased Dividend) Feb. 149 
xr. 174 Wolverine Ins, Co., Battle Creek 
(Named Vice President) ak alae Apr. 174 
. 174 Zurich-American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Participating Policies) Feb. 
(Auto Plan Filed) 


. 142 
an. 136 


I 
Chicago 
A 


saltimore 


S cepuane seat May 16 


bas Véeeatasomas Mar. 165 
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Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
AFCO, New York, 
Allstate Insurance Co. "Skokie, “Th. 

America Fore Loyalty “Group, New York 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa 

American District Telegt raph Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n, New York, N. Y. 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Texas 

American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 

American International Underw riters Corp., New York, N. Y... 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 

American Plan C orporation, New York, N. 

American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Anchor ¢ casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, b 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. ¥ 


Ball, Samuel R., Newark, N. J. 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., Roe k Island, 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, 
Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. 
sowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, II. 
3urns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WO. cinvaeseuneeses 


Canadian Fire Insurance Co., 
Chesley Industries, Chicago, Il. 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co. , Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il.’ 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, ~, York, N. Y. 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, 
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Employers Reinsurance Corp., 


Financial General Group, Des Moines, I 
First Boston Corp., New York, “¥ 
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Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hanover Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 24 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 


Ind. 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas ... 


Illinois Insurance Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philade > som Pa. 
International Business Machines Cor w York, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids Iowa 
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Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
Kolob Corporation, 


Kansas City, Mo. .. 
Kansas ( ity, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md 
Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., ¢ ‘hicago, Ill. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, 


» > 


New York, 
Texas 


Marbury & Co., Wm. A.., 
Marsh & ye Inc., Chicago, 

Marshall & Co. W., Newark, N. J. 

Maryland eanabey Co., Baltimore, 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, mee ag Pe 

Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, TUN. oc ceacsecesseveces 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident he ‘n, 


Ruston, 


Omaha, Neb. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 

New Amsterdam Casualty ‘Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New England Reinsurance Corp., ON, DEM, os vids cee us econ 
New Hampshire Insurance Co., Mane hester, N. H. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance (o., Dedham, Mass.. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific National Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. 

Pearce Co., K. ka, Des Moines, Iowa 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, New York, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. ..............64.- 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, TH. 
Sheridan & Co., L. J.. Chicago, Ill. ............ 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., vallas, Texas 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co's, Springfield, 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

State Farm Insurance Co., a 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, 

Stewart, Smith (Canada), Ltd., 9G al, 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd, New York, 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . 


Thomas Collators, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, 3 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, T 
Tri-State Group, Tulsa, Okla. 


New Haven, Conn. 


ee ee 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, 

United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 
States Bronze Sign Cc 0., Baltimore, 
Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
States Bronze Sign Co., New York, he 

Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio .... 

Washington General Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, WIR. scvdcvecvey eects 

Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, 

Wilson & Co., Ltd., E., Toronto, ¢ AS 

Wolfe, Corcoran ~¥ Linder, New York, ; 

Wolverine Insurance Co., Battle Creek, Mic h. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 

Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. ....... 


Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 





“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Paid off...in peanuts 


But it won’t be “peanuts’”’ if you have to pay for your home and furnishings 
damaged by fire or windstorm. Replacement costs of your possessions have 
increased. The value of dwellings alone has gone up and up and up over 
the last few years. Has your insurance protection kept pace with rising costs? 
Better be sure than sorry. Find out the actual value of your home, furnishings and 
personal possessions at today’s prices. Then bring your protection up to date. 
Your local independent agent, or broker, will help you. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Fi , : , 
There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine In / 








RIDE A TAIL WIND 








... with [NA—America’s No. 1 independent aviation underwriter 


There will be many new business and private plane policies to write, in this fast-moving 
aviation age. You stand a better chance to get business when you have strong INA backing. 
You share the prestige of INA’s impressive leadership, of course. But that isn’t all. You can 
offer INA’s unsurpassed facilities for underwriting and settling claims from 102 offices, with 
aviation specialists at your side... plus thorough safety inspection service, when needed. 


INA’s tail wind is a windfall of extra value—for the agent with a future. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America ° Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America . Philadelphia 











